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HERE is an old park wall which 
follows the highway in all its 
turns with such fidelity of curve 
that for some two miles it seems 
as if the road had been fitted to 
the wall. Against it hawthorn 

bushes have grown up at intervals, and in the 

course of years their trunks have become 
almost timber. Ivy has risen round some of 
these, and, connecting them with the wall, gives 
them at a distance the appearance of green 
bastions. Large stems of ivy, too, have flat- 
tened themselves upon the wall, as if with 
arched back they were striving like athletes 
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to overthrow it. Mosses, brown in summer, 
soft green in winter, cover it where there is 
shadow, and if pulled up take with them some 
of the substance of the stone or mortar like a 
crust. A dry, dusty fern may perhaps be found 
now and then on the low bank at the foot—a 
fern that would rather be within the park than 
thus open to the heated south with the wall 
reflecting the sunshine behind. On the other 
side of the road, over the thin hedge, there is a 
broad plain of cornfields. Coming from these 
the laborers have found out, or made, notchesin 
the wall; so that, by putting theiron-plated toes 
of their boots in, and holding to the ivy, they 
All rights reserved. 
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can scale it and shorten their long trudge home 
to the village. In the spring the larks, passing 
from the green corn to the pasture within, flut- 
tering over with gently vibrating wings and 
singing as they daintily go, sometimes settle on 
the top. There too the yellow-hammers stay. 
In the crevices bluetits build deep inside pas- 
sages that abruptly turn, and baffle egg-steal- 
ers. Partridges come over with a whir, but just 
clearing the top, gliding on extended wings, 
which to the eye look like a slight brown cres- 
cent. The wagoners who go by know that the 
great hawthorn bastions are favorite resorts 
of wood-pigeons and missel-thrushes, ‘The 
haws are ripe in autumn and the ivy berries 
in spring, so that the bastions yield a double 
crop. A mallow the mauve petals of which 
even the dust of the road cannot impair flow- 
ers here and there on the dry bank below, 
and broad moon-daisies among the ripe 
and almost sapless grass of midsummer. 
If any one climbed the wall from 
the park and looked across at the 
plain of cornfields in early spring, 
everywhere there would be seen 
brown dots in the air — above the 
first slender green 
blades; above 
the freshly turned 
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dark furrows ; 
above the distant 

plow, the share of which, 
polished like a silver mirror by friction with 
the clods, reflects the sunshine, flashing a 
heliograph message of plenty from the earth ; 
everywhere brown dots, and each a breath- 
ing creature—larks ceaselessly singing, and 
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all unable to set forth their joy. Swift as is 
the vibration of their throats, they cannot 
pour the notes fast enough to express their 
eager welcome. As a shower falls from the 
sky, so falls the song of the larks. ‘There 
is no end to them: they are everywhere ; over 
every acre away across the plain to the downs, 
and up on the highest hill. Every crust of 
English bread has been sung over at its birth 
in the green blade by a lark. 

If one looked again in June, the clover itself, 
a treasure of beauty and sweetness, would be 
out, and the south wind would come over acres 
of flower —acres of clover, beans, tares, purple 
trifolium, far-away crimson saintfoin (bright- 
est of all on the hills), scarlet poppies, pink 

















TURTLE-DOVES IN STUBBLE. 







convolvulus, yellow charlock, and green wheat 
coming into ear. In August, already squares 
would be cut into the wheat, and the sheaves 
rising, bound about the middle, hour-glass 
fashion; some breadths of wheat yellow, some 
golden-bronze; beside these, white barley and 
oats, and beans blackening. ‘Turtle-doves would 
be in the stubble, for they love to be near the 
sheaves. The hills after or during rain look 
green and near; on sunny days, a far and 
faint blue. Sometimes the sunset is caught 
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FALLOW DEER. 


in the haze on them and lingers like a purple 
veil about the ridges. In the dusk hares 
come heedlessly along; the elder-bushes 
gleam white with creamy petals through the 
night. 

Sparrows and partridges alike dust them- 
selves in the white dust, an inch deep, of mid- 
summer, in the road between the wall and 
the corn —a pitiless Sahara road to traverse 
at noonday in July, when the air is still and 
you walk in a hollow way, the yellow wheat 
on one side and the wall on the other. There 
is shade in the park within, but a furnace of 
sunlight without — weariness to the eyes and 
feet from glare and dust. The wall winds with 
the highway and cannot be escaped. It goes 
up the slight elevations and down the slopes ; 


it has become settled down and bound with 
time. But presently there is a steeper dip, and 
at the bottom, in a narrow valley, a streamlet 
flows out from the wheat into the park. A 
spring rises at the foot of the down a mile 
away, and the channel it has formed winds 
across the plain. It is narrow and shallow; 
nothing but a larger furrow, filled in winter by 
the rains rushing off the fields, and in summer a 
rill scarce half an inch deep. ‘The wheat hides 
the channel completely, and as the wind blows, 
the tall ears bend over it. At the edge of the 
bank pink convolvulus twines round the stalks 
and the green flowered buckwheat gathers 
several together. ‘The sunlight cannot reach 
the stream, which runs in shadow, deep down 
below the wheat ears, over which butterflies 
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wander. Forget-me-nots flower under the 
banks; grasses lean on the surface; willow 
herbs, tall and stiff, stand up; but out from the 
tangled and interlaced fibers the water flows 
as clear as it rose by the hill. There is a culvert 
under the road, and on the opposite side the 
wall admits the stream by an arch jealously 
guarded by bars. In this valley the wall is 
lower and thicker and less covered at the top 
with ivy, so that where the road rises over the 





ROOKS REPAIRING A NEST. 


culvert you can see into the park. The stream 
goes rounding away through the sward, bend- 
ing somewhat to the right, where the ground 
gradually descends. On the left side, at some 
distance, stands a row of full-grown limes, and 
through these there is a glimpse of the old 
manor-house. It is called the old house be- 
cause the requirements of modern days have 
rendered it unsuitable for an establishment. 
A much larger mansion has been erected in 


another part of the park nearer the village, 
with a fagade visible from the highway. The 
old manor-house is occupied by the land- 
steward, or, as he prefers to be called, the 
deputy-forester, who is also the oldest and 
largest tenant on the estate. It is he who rules 
the park. The laborers and keepers call him 
the “ squire.” 

Now the old squire’s favorite resort is the 
window-seat in the gun-room, because thence 


he can see a section of the highway, 
which, where it crosses the streamlet, 
comes within half a mile of the house. 
There the hollow and the lower wall 
permit any one at this window to ob- 
tain a view of the road on one of the 
sides of the valley. At this declivity it 
almost faces the house, and whether the 
passers-by are going to the market-town, 
or returning to the village, they cannot 
escape observation. If they come from 
the town, the steep descent compels them 
to walk their horses down it; if from 
the village, they have a hard pull up. So 
the oaken window-seat in the gun-room 
is as polished and smooth as an old saddle; 
for if the squire is indoors, he is certain to be 
there. He often rests there after half an 
hour’s work on one or other of the guns 
in the rack; for, though he seldom uses 
but one, he likes to take the locks to pieces 
upon a little bench which he has fitted up, and 
where he has a vise, tools, a cartridge-loading 
apparatus, and so forth, from which the room 
acquired its name. With the naked eye, how- 














ever, as the road is half a mile distant, it is 
not possible to distinguish persons, except in 
cases of very pronounced individuality. Nev- 
ertheless old “ Ettles,” the keeper, always de- 
clared that he could see a hare run up the 
down from the park, say a mile and a half. 
This may be true; but in the gun-room there is 
a field-glass, said to have been used at the siege 
of Seringapatam, which the squire can bring 
to bear upon the road in an instant, for from 
constant use at the same focus there is a rim 
round the tarnished brass. No time, therefore, 
need be lost in trials; it can be drawn out to 
the well-known mark at once. The window 
itself is large, but there is a casement in it,— 
2 lesser window,— which can be thrown open 
with a mere twist of the thumb on the button, 
and as it swings open it catches itself on a 
hasp. Then the field-glass examines the dis- 
tant wayfarer. 

When people have dwelt for generations in 
one place they come to know the history of 
their immediate world. ‘There was not a wag- 
on that went by without a meaning to the 
squire. One perhaps brought a load of wool 
from the downs: it was old Hobbes’s, whose 
affairs he had known these forty years. An- 
other, with wheat, was Lambourne’s team: he 
lost heavily in 1879, the wet year. The family 
and business concerns of every man of any 
substance were as well known to the squire as 
if they had been written in a chronicle. So, 
too, he knew the family tendency, as it were, 
of the cottagers. So and So’s lads were always 
tall, another’s girlsalwaystidy. If youemployed 
a member of this family, you were sure to be 
well served; if of another, you were sure to 
be cheated in some way. Men vary like trees: 
an ash sapling is always straight, the bough of 
an oak crooked, a fir full of knots. A man, 
said the squire, should be straight like a gun. 
This section of the highway gave him the 
daily news of the village as the daily papers 
give us the news of the world. About two 
hundred yards from the window the row of 
limes began, each tree as tall and large as an 
elm, having grown to its full natural size. 
The last of the row came very near obstruct- 
ing the squire’s line of sight, and it once 
chanced that some projecting branches by 
degrees stretched out across his field of view. 
This circumstance caused him much mental 
trouble ; for, having all his life consistently op- 
posed any thinning out or trimming of trees, 
he did not care to issue an order which would 
almost confess a mistake. Besides which, why 
only these particular branches ? —the object 
would be so apparent. The squire, while con- 
versing with Ettles, twice, as if unconsciously, 
directed his steps beneath these limes, and, 
striking the offending boughs with his stick, re- 
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marked that they grew extremely fast. But 
the keeper, usually so keen to take a hint, only 
answered that the lime was the quickest wood 
to grow of which he knew. In his heart he 
enjoyed the squire’s difficulty. Finally the 
squire, legalizing his foible by recognizing it, 
fetched a ladder and a hatchet, and chopped 
off the boughs with his own hands. 

It was from the gun-room window that 
the squire observed the change of the seasons 
and the flow of time. The larger view he 
often had on horseback of miles of country 
did not bring it home to him. The old famil- 
iar trees, the sward, the birds, these told him 
of the advancing or receding sun. As he re- 
clined in the corner of the broad window-seat, 
his feet up, and drowsy, of a summer afternoon, 
he heard the languid cawing of an occasional 
rook, for rooks are idle in the heated hours 
of the day. He was aware, without conscious 
observation, of the swift, straight line drawn 
across the sky by a wood-pigeon. The pigeons 
were continually to and fro the cornfields 
outside the wall to the south and the woods 
to the north, and their shortest route passed 
directly over the limes. To the limes the 
bees went when their pale yellow flowers ap- 
peared. Not many butterflies floated over the 
short sward, which was fed too close for flow- 
ers. The butterflies went to the old garden, 
rising over the high wall as if they knew be- 
forehand of the flowers that were within. 
Under the sun the short grass dried as it stood, 
and with the sap went its green. ‘There came 
a golden tint on that part of the wheat-fields 
which could be seen over the road. A few more 
days — how few they seemed! —and there 
was a spot of orange on the beech in a little 
copse near the limes. The bucks were bellow- 
ing in the forest; as the leaves turned color 
their loves began and the battles for the fair. 
Again a few days and the snow came, and 
rendered visible the slope of the ground in the 
copse between the trunks of the trees: the 
ground there was at other times indistinct un- 
der brambles and withered fern. The squire 
left the window for his arm-chair by the fire; 
but if presently, as often happens when frost 
quickly follows a snow-storm, the sun shone 
out and a beam fell on the wall, he would get 
up and look out. Every footstep in the snow 
contained a shadow cast by the side, and the 
dazzling white above and the dark within 
produced a blue tint. Yonder by the limes the 
rabbits ventured out for a stray bunch of grass 
not quite covered by the drift, tired, no doubt, 
of the bitter bark of the ash-rods that they had 
nibbled in the night. As they scampered, each 
threw up a white cloud of snow-dust behind 
him. Yet a few days and the sward grew 
greener. The pale winter hue, departing as the 
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spring mist came trailing over, caught for 
a while in the copse, and, lingering there, the 
ruddy buds and twigs of the limes were re- 
freshed. The larks rose a little way to sing in 
the moist air. A rook, too, perching on the top 
of a low tree, attempted other notes than his 
monotonous caw. So absorbed was he in his 
song that you might have walked under him 
unnoticed. He uttered four or five distinct 
sounds that would have formed a chant, 
but he paused between each as if uncertain 
of his throat. Then, as the sun shone, with a 
long drawn “ca-awk” he flew to find his 
mate, for it would soon be time to repair the 
nest in the limes. ‘The butterflies came again 
and the year was completed, yet it seemed 
but a few days to the squire. Perhaps if he 
lived for a thousand years, after a while he 
would wonder at the rapidity with which the 
centuries slipped by. 

By the limes there was a hollow,—the little 
circular copse was on the slope,— and jayscame 
to it as they worked from tree to tree across 
the park. ‘Their screeching often echoed 
through the open casement of the gun-room. 
A faint mark on the sward trended towards 
this hollow ; it was a trail made by the squire, 
one of whose favorite strolls was in this direc- 
tion. ‘This summer morning, taking his gun, 
he followed the trail once more. 

The grass was longer and coarser under 
the shadow of the limes, and upborne on the 
branches were numerous little sticks which 
had dropped from the rookery above. Some- 
times there was an overthrown nest like a sack 
of twigs turned out on the turf, such as the 
hedgers rake together after fagoting. Look- 
ing up into the trees on a summer’s day not 
a bird could be seen, till suddenly there was 
a quick “ jack-jack” above, as a daw started 
from his hole or from where the great boughs 
joined the trunk. The squire’s path went 
down the hollow till it deepened into a thinly 
wooded coomb, through which ran the stream- 
let coming from the wheat-fields under the road. 
As the coomb opened, the squire went along 
a hedge near but not quite to the top. Years 
ago the coomb had been quarried for chalk, 
and the pits were only partly concealed by 
the bushes: the yellow spikes of wild mignon- 
ette flourished on the very edge, and even half 
way down the precipices. From the ledge 
above, the eye could see into these and into 
the recesses between the brushwood. The 
squire’s son, Mr. Martin, used to come here 
with his rook-rifle, for he could always get a 
shot at a rabbit in the hollow. They could not 
see him approach; and the ball, if it missed, did 
no damage, being caught as in a bowl. Rifles 
in England, even when their range is but a 
hundred yards or so, are not to be used with- 
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out caution. Some one may be in the hedge 
nutting, or a laborer may be eating his lunch- 
eon in the shelter; it is never possible to tell 
who may be behind the screen of brambles 
through which the bullet slips so easily. Into 
these hollows Martin could shoot with safety. 
As for the squire, he did not approve of rifles. 
He adhered to his double-barrel ; and if a buck 
had to be killed, he depended on his smooth- 
bore to carry a heavy ball forty yards with fair 
accuracy. ‘The fawns were knocked over witha 
wire cartridge unless Mr. Martin was in the 
way — he liked to try a rifle. Even in summer 
the old squire generally had his double-bar- 
rel with him— perhaps he might come across 
a weasel, or a stoat, or a crow. That was his 
excuse; but in fact, without a gun the woods 
lost half their meaning to him. With it he could 
stand and watch the buck grazing in the glade, 
or a troop of fawns — sweet little creatures — 
so demurely feeding down the grassy slope 
from the beeches. Already at midsummer the 
nuts were full formed on the beeches; the 
green figs, too, he remembered were on the old 
fig-tree trained against the warm garden wall. 
The horse-chestnuts showed the little green 
knobs which would soon enlarge and hang all 
prickly, like the spiked balls of a holy-water 
sprinkle, such as was once used in the wars. 
Ofold the folk, having no books, watched every 
living thing, from the moss to the oak, from the 
mouse to the deer; and all that we know now 
of animals and plants is really founded upon 
their acute and patient observation. How 
many years it took even to find out a good 
salad may be seen from ancient writings, 
wherein half the plants about the hedges are 
recommended as salad herbs: dire mdeed 
would be our consternation if we had to eat 
them. As the beech-nuts appear, and the 
horse-chestnuts enlarge, and the fig swells, 
the apples turn red and become visible in the 
leafy branches of the apple-trees. Like horses, 
deer are fond of apples, and in former times, 
when deer-stealing was possible, they were 
often decoyed with them. 

There is no tree so much of the forest as the 
beech. On the verge of woods the oaks are 
far apart, the ashes thin; the verge is like a 
wilderness and scrubby, so that the forest 
does not seem to begin till you have pene- 
trated some distance. Under the beeches the 
forest begins at once. They stand at the edge 
of the slope, huge round boles rising from the 
mossy ground, wide fans of branches—a 
shadow under them, a greeny darkness be- 
yond. There is depth there—depth to be 
explored, depth to hide in. If there is a path, 
it is arched over like a tunnel with boughs; you 
know not whither it goes. The fawns are 
sweetest in the sunlight, moving down from 
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the shadow; the doe best partly in shadow, 

partly in sun, when the branch of a tree casts 

its interlaced work, fine as Algerian silver- 

work, upon the back ; the buck best when he 

stands among the fern, alert, yet not quite 

alarmed,—for he knows the length of his leap, 
VoL. XXXVI.— 112. 
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—his horns up, his neck high, his dark eye 
bent on you, and every sinew strung to spring 
away. One spot of sunlight, bright and white, 
falls through the branches upon his neck, a 
fatal place, or near it: a guide, that bright white 
spot, to the deadly bullet, as in old days to the 
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cross-bow bolt. It was needful even then to 
be careful of the aim, for the herd, as Shaks- 
pere tells us, at once recognized the sound of 
across-bow : the jar of the string, tight-strained 
to the notch by the goat’s-foot lever, the slight 
whiz of the missile, were enough to startle them 
and to cause the rest to swerve and pass out 
of range. Yet the cross-bow was quiet indeed 
compared with the gun which took its place. 
The cross-bow was the beginning of shooting 
proper, as we now understand it; that is, of 
taking an aim by the bringing of one point 
into a line with another. With the long-bow 
aim indeed was taken, but quite differently, for 
if the arrow were kept waiting with the string 
drawn, the eye and the hand would not go true 
together, The quicker the arrow left the bow 
the moment that it was full-drawn, the better the 
result. On the other hand, the arblast was in 
no haste, but was adjusted deliberately —so 
deliberately that it gave rise to a proverb, “A 
fool’s bolt is soon shot.” This could not ap- 
ply to the long-bow, with which the arrow 
was discharged swiftly, while an arblast was 
slowly brought to the level like a rifle. As it 
was hard to draw again, that added strength 
to the saying; butit arose from the deliberation 
with which a good cross-bowman aimed. To 
the long-bow the cross-bow was the express 
rifle. The express delivers its bullet accurately 
point-blank —the bullet flies straight to its 
mark up to a certain distance. So the cross- 
bow bolt flew point-blank, and thus its appli- 
cation to hunting when the deer were really 
killed for their venison. The hunter stole 
through the fern, or crept about the thickets, 
— thickets and fern exactly like those here to- 
day ,— or waited Indian-like in ambush behind 
an oak as the herd fed that way, and, choosing 
the finest buck, aimed his bolt so as either to 
slay at once or to break the fore-leg. Like the 
hare, if the fore-leg is injured, deer cannot pro- 
gress; if only the hind-quarter is hit, there is 
no telling how far they may go. Therefore the 
cross-bow, as enabling the hunter to choose the 
exact spot where his bolt should strike, became 
the weapon of the chase, and by its very per- 
fection began the extermination of the deer. 
Instead of the hounds and the noisy hunt, any 
man who could use the cross-bow could kill a 
buck. The long-bow, of all weapons, requires 
the most practice, and practice begun in early 
youth. Some of the extraordinary feats attrib- 
uted to the outlaws in the woods and to the 
archers of the ancient English army are quite 
possible, but must have necessitated the con- 
stant use of a bow from childhood, so that it 
became second nature. But almost any man 
who has strength to set a cross-bow, with mode- 
rate practice, and any idea at all of shooting, 
could become a fairly good shot with it. From 
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the cross-bow to a gun was a comparatively 
easy step, and it was the knowledge of the 
power of the one that led to the quick intro- 
duction of the other. For gunpowder was 
hardly discovered before hand-guns were 
thought of, and no discovery ever spread so 
swiftly. Then the arquebuse swept away the 
old English chase. 

These deer exist by permission. They are 
protected with jealous care; or rather they 
have been protected so long that by custom 
they have grown semi-consecrated, and it is 
rare for any one to think of touching them. 
The fawns wander, and a man, if he choose, 
might often knock one over with his ax as he 
comes home from his work. The deer browse 
up to the very skirts of the farm-house below, 
sometimes even enter the rick-yard, and once 
now and then, if a gate be left open, walk in 
and eat the pease in the garden. The bucks 
are still a little wilder, a little more nervous 
for their liberty, but there is no difficulty in 
stalking them to within forty or fifty yards. 
They have either lost their original delicacy 
of scent, or else do not respond to it, as the 
approach of a man does not alarm them, 
else it would be necessary to study the wind; 
but you may get thus near them without any 
thought of the breeze — no nearer; then bound- 
ing twice or thrice, lifting himself each time 
as high as the fern, the buck turns half towards 
you to see whether his retreat should or should 
not be continued. 

The fawns have come out from the beeches, 
because there is more grass on the slope and 
in the hollow, where trees are few. Under 
the trees in the forest proper there is little 
food for them. Deer, indeed, seem fonder 
of half-open places than of the wood itself. 
Thickets, with fern at the foot and spaces of 
sward between, are their favorite haunts. 
Heavily timbered land and impenetrable un- 
derwood are not so much resorted to. The 
deer here like to get away from the retreats 
which shelter them, to wander in the half- 
open grounds on that part of the park free to 
them, or if possible, if they see a chance, out 
into the fields. Once now and then a buck 
escapes, and is found eight or ten miles away. 
If the pale were removed how quickly the deer 
would leave the close forest which in imagina- 
tion is so associated with them! It is not their 
ideal. ‘They would rather wander over the hills 
and along the river valleys. The forest is, in- 
deed, and always would be their cover, and 
its shadows their defense; but for enjoyment 
they would of choice seek the sweet herbage, 
which does not flourish where the roots of 
trees and underwood absorb all the richness 
of the soil. The farther the trees are apart 
the better the forest pleases them. Those 
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great instinctive migrations of wild animals 
which take place annually in America are not 
possible in England. The deer here cannot 
escape—solitary individuals getting free of 
course, now and then; they cannot move in 
a body, and it is not easy to know whether 
any such desire remains among them. So far 
as I am aware, there is no mention of such 
migrations in the most ancient times; but the 
omission proves nothing, for before the Nor- 
mans, before the game laws and parks to- 
gether came into existence, no one who could 
write thought enough of the deer to notice 
their motions. ‘The monks were engaged in 
chronicling the inroads of the pagans, or writ- 
ing chronologies of the Roman Empire. On 
analogical grounds it would seem quite possi- 
ble that in their original state the English deer 
did move from part to part of the country with 
the seasons. Almost all the birds, the only 
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really free things in this country now, move, 
even those that do not quit the island; and 
why not the deer in the old time when all the 
woods were open to them? England is not a 
large country, but there are considerable dif- 
ferences in the climate and the time at which 
vegetation appears, quite sufficient of them- 
selves to induce animals to move from place 
to place. We have no narrowing buffalo zone 
to lament, for our buffalo zone disappeared 
long ago. ‘These parks and woods are islets 
of the olden time, dotted here and there in the 
midst of the most modern agricultural scenery. 
These deer and their ancestors have been con- 
fined within the pale for hundreds of years, and 
though in a sense free, they are in no sense 
wild. But the old power remains still. See the 
buck as he starts away, and jumps at every 
leap as high as the fern. He would give the 
hounds a long chase yet. 
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The fern is fully four feet tall, hiding a boy 
entirely and only showing a man’s head. ‘The 
deer do not go through it unless startled: they 
prefer to follow a track already made, one of 
their own trails. It is their natural cover, and 
when the buckhounds meet near London the 
buck often takes refuge in one or other of the 
fern-grown commons of whichthere are many 
on the southern side. But fern is inimical to 
grass, and, while it gives them cover, occupies 
the place of much more pleasant herbage. 
As their range is limited, though they have 
here a forest of some extent as well as the 
park to roam over, they cannot always obtain 
enough in winter. In frost, when the grass will 
not grow, or when snow is on the ground, that 
which they can find is supplemented with hay. 
They are, in fact, foddered exactly the same as 
cattle. In some of the smaller parks they are 
driven into inclosures and fed altogether. This 
is not the case here. Perhaps it was through 
the foggers, as the laborers are called who fod- 
der cattle and carry out the hay in the morning 
and evening, that deer poachers of old discov- 
ered that they could approach the deer by car- 
rying a bundle of sweet-smelling hay, which 
overcame the scent of the body and baffled 
the buck’s keen nostrils till the thief was within 
shot. The foggers, being about so very early in 
the morning,— they are out at the dawn,— 
have found out a good many game secrets in 
their time. If the deer were outside the forest 
at any hour it was sure to be when the dew 
was on the grass, and thus they noticed that 
with the hay truss on their heads they could 
walk up quite close occasionally. Foggers 
know all the game on the places where they 
work: there is not a hare or a rabbit, a pheas- 
ant or a partridge, whose ways are not plain to 
them. There are no stories now of stags a 
century old (three would go back to Queen 
Elizabeth); they have gone, like other tradi- 
tions of the forest, before steam and breech- 
loader. Deer lore is all but extinct, the terms 
of venery known but to a few; few, indeed, 
could correctly name the parts of a buck if one 
were sent them. The deer are a picture only — 
a picture that lives and moves and is beautiful 
to look at, but must not be rudely handled. 
Still, they linger while the marten has disap- 
peared, the pole-cat is practically gone, and the 
badger becoming rare. Itis curious that the 
badger haslived on through sufferance for three 
centuries. Nearly three centuries ago a chroni- 
cler observed that the badger would have been 
rooted out before his time had it not been for 
the parks. There was no great store of badgers 
then: there is no great store now. Sketches 
remain in old country-houses of the chase of 
the marten: you see the hounds all yelping 
round the foot of a tree, the marten up in it, 
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and in the middle of the hounds the huntsman 
in topboots and breeches. You can but smile 
at it. ‘To Americans it must forcibly recall the 
treeing of a coon. The deer need keep no 
watch, there are no wolves to pull them down; 
and it is quite probable that the absence of any 
danger of that kind is the reason of their tame- 
ness even more than the fact that they are 
not chased by man. Nothing comes creep- 
ing stealthily through the fern, or hunts them 
through the night. They can slumber in peace. 
There is no larger beast of prey than a stoat, 
orastray cat. But they retain their dislike of 
dogs, a dislike shared by cattle, as if they too 
dimly remembered a time when they had been 
hunted. The list of animals still living within 
the pale and still wild is short indeed. Besides 
the deer, which are not wild, there are hares, 
rabbits, squirrels, two kinds of rat,— the land 
and the water rat,— stoat, weasel, mole, and 
mouse. There are more varieties of mouse than 
of any other animal: these, the weakest of all, 
have escaped best, though exposed to so many 
enemies. A few foxes, and still fewer badgers, 
complete the list, for there are no other ani- 
mals here. Modern times are fatal to all creat- 
ures of prey, whether furred or feathered; and 
so even the owls are less numerous, both in 
actual numbers and in variety of species, than 
they were even fifty years ago. 

But the forest is not vacant. It is indeed 
full of happy life. Every hollow tree—and 
there are many hollow trees where none are 
felled —has its nest of starlings, or titmice, 
or woodpeckers. Woodpeckers are numerous, 
and amusing to watch. Wood-pigeons and 
turtle-doves abound, the former in hundreds 
nesting here. Rooks, of course, and jackdaws, 
—daws love hollow trees,—jays, and some 
magpies. ‘The magpie is one of the birds which 
have partly disappeared from the fields of 
England. There are broad lands where not 
one is to be seen. Once looking from the 
road at two in a field, a gentleman who was 
riding by stopped his horse and asked, quite 
interested, “ Are those magpies?” I replied 
that they were. “I have not seen any since I 
was a boy till now,” he said. Magpies are 
still plentiful in some places, as in old parks 
in Somersetshire, but they have greatly di- 
minished in the majority of instances. ‘There 
are some here, and many jays. ‘These are 
handsome birds, and with the green wood- 
peckers give color to the trees. Night-jars or 
fern-owls fly round the outskirts and through 
the open glades in the summer twilight. These 
are some of the forest birds. The rest visit 
the forest or live in it, but are equally common 
to hedgerow and copse. Woodpeckers, jays, 
magpies, owls, night-jars, are all distinctly 
forest and park birds, and are continually with 
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the deer. The lesser birds are the happier 
that there are fewer hawks and crows. The 
deer are not torn with the cruel tooth of 
hound or wolf, nor does the sharp arrow sting 
them. It is a little piece of olden England 
without its terror and bloodshed. 

The fawns fed away down the slope and 
presently into one of the broad green open paths 
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or drives, where the underwood on each side 
is lined with bramble and with trailing white 
rose, which loves to cling to bushes scarcely 
higher than itself. Their runners stretch out at 
the edges of the drive, so that from the under- 
wood the mound of green falls aslant to the 
sward. ‘This gradual descent from the trees and 
ash to the bushes of hawthorn, from the haw- 
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thorn to the bramble, thence to the rose and 
the grass, gives to the vista of the broad path 
a soft, graceful aspect. 

After the fawns had disappeared, the squire 
went on and entered under the beeches from 
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He crossed several paths leading in various 
directions, but went on, gradually descending 
till the gable end of a farm-house became 
visible through the foliage. ‘The old red tiles 
were but a few yards distant from the boughs 








which they had emerged. He had not gone 
far before he struck and followed a path which 
wound between the beech trunks and was 
entirely arched over by their branches. Squir- 
rels raced away at the sound of his footsteps, 
darting over the ground and up the stems of 
the trees in an instant. A slight rustling now 
and then showed that a rabbit had been 
startled, Pheasants ran too, but noiselessly, 
and pigeons rose from the boughs above. The 
wood-pigeons rose indeed, but they were not 
much frightened and quickly settled again. 
So little shot at, they felt safe, and only moved 
from habit. 








BADGER AND SQUIRREL. 


of the last beech, and there was nothing be- 
tween the house and the forest but a shallow 
trench almost filled with dead brown leaves 
and edged with fern. Out from that trench, 
sometimes stealthily slipping between the flat- 
tened fern-stalks, came a weasel, and, running 
through the plantains and fringe-like may- 
weed or stray pimpernel which covered the 
neglected ground, made for the straw-rick. 
Searching about for mice, he was certain to 
come across a hen’s egg in some corner, per- 
haps in a hay-crib, which the cattle, now being 
in the meadow, did not use. Or a stronger 
stoat crept out and attacked anything that he 
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fancied. Very often there was a rabbit sitting 
in the long grass which grows round under 
an old hay-rick. He would sit still and let any 
one pass who did not know of his presence, but 
those who were aware used to give the grass 
a kick if they went that way, when he would 
carry his white tail swiftly round the corner 
of the rick. In winter hares came nibbling 
at everything in the garden, and occasion- 
ally in summer, if they fancied an herb: they 
would have spoiled it altogether if free to stay 
there without fear of some one suddenly ap- 
pearing. 

Dogs there were in plenty, but all chained, 
except a few mere puppies which practically 
lived indoors. It was not safe to have them 
loose so near the wood, the temptation to wan- 
der being so verystrong. So that, though there 
was a continual barking and long, mournful 
whines for liberty, the wild creatures came in 
time to understand that there was little danger, 
and the rabbit actually sat under the hay- 
rick, 

Pheasants mingled with the fowls and, like 
the fowls, only ran aside out of the way of 
people. In early summer there were tiny par- 
tridge chicks about, which rushed under the 
coop. ‘The pheasants sometimes came down 
to the kitchen door, so greedy were they. With 
the dogs and ponies, the pheasants and rabbits, 
the weasels and the stoats, and the ferrets in 
their hutches, the place seemed really to belong 
more to the animals than to the tenant. 

The forest strayed indoors. Bucks’ horns, 
feathers picked up, strange birds shot and 
stuffed, fossils from the sand-pits, coins and 
pottery from the line of the ancient Roman 
road, all the odds and ends of the forest, were 
scattered about within. To the yard came the 
cows, which, with bells about their necks, wan- 
dered into the fern, and the swine, which 
searched and rooted about for acorns and 
beech-mast in autumn. The men who dug in 
the sand-pits or for gravel came this way in and 
out to their labor, and so did those who split 
up the fallen trunks into logs. Now and then 
a woodpecker came with a rush up from the 
meadows, where he had been visiting the hedge- 
rows, and went into the forest with a yell as he 
entered the trees. The deer fed up to the pre- 
cincts, and at intervals a buck at the dawn got 
into the garden. But the flies from the forest 
teased and terrified the horses, which would 
have run away with the heavily loaded wagon 
behind them if not protected with fine netting as 
if in armor. They did run away sometimes at 
harrow, tearing across the field like mad things. 
You could not keep the birds out of the gar- 
den, try how you would. They had most of the 
sowings up. The blackbirds pecked every ap- 
ple in the orchard. How the dead leaves in 
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autumn came whirling in thousands through 
rick-yard and court in showers upon the tiles! 
Nor was it of much avail to sweep them away ; 
they were there again to-morrow, and until 
the wind changed. The swallows were now 
very busy building; there were not many 
houses for them, and therefore they flocked 
here. Up from over the meadows came the 
breeze, drawing into the hollow recesses of the 
forest behind. It came over the grass and 
farther away over corn just yellowing, the 
shadows of the clouds racing with it and in- 
stantly lost in the trees. It drew through the 
pillars of the forest, and away to the hills be- 
yond. 

The squire’s ale was duly put for him, the 
particular gossip he liked was ready for him ; 
and having taken both, he looked at his old 
watch and went on. His path now led for 
a while just inside the pale, which here divided 
the forest from the meadows. In the olden 
time it would have been made of oak, for 
they built all things then with an eye to en- 
durance; but it was now of fir, pitched, sawn 
from firs thrown in the copses. For the pur- 
pose of keeping the deer in, it was as useful as 
the pale of oak. Oak is not so plentiful now- 
adays. The highspars were the especial vaunt- 
ing-places of the little brown wrens which 
perched there and sang, in defiance of all that 
the forest might hold. Rabbits crept under, but 
the hares waited till evening and went round 
by the gates. Presently the path turnedand the 
squire passed a pond partly dried up, from 
the margin of which several pigeons rose up, 
clattering their wings. They are fond of the 
neighborhood of water, and are sure to be 
there sometime during the day. The path 
went upwards, but the ascent was scarcely 
perceptible through hazel bushes, which be- 
came farther apart and thinner as the eleva- 
tion increased, and the soil was less rich. 
Some hawthorn bushes succeeded, and from 
among these he stepped out into the open 
park. Nothing could be seen of the manor- 
house here. It was hidden by the roll of the 
ground and the groups of trees. The close 
sward was already a little bbown — the tramp- 
ling of hoofs as well as the heat causes the 
brownish hue of fed sward, as ifit were bruised. 
He went out into the park, bearing somewhat 
to the right and passing many hawthorns, 
round the trunks of which the grass was cut 
away in a ring by the hoofs of animals seeking 
shadow. Far away on a rising knoll a herd of 
deer were lying under some elms. In front 
were the downs, a mile or so distant; to the 
right, meadows and cornfields, towards which 
he went. There was no house nor any habita- 
tion in view; in the early part of the year, the 
lambing-time, there was a shepherd’s hut on 
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wheels in the fields, but it had been drawn 
away. 

According to tradition, there is no forest in 
England in which a king has not hunted. 
king, they say, hunted here in the old days of 


the cross-bow; but happily the place escaped 
notice in that artificial era when half the 
parks and woods were spoiled to make the 
engraver’s ideal landscape of straight vistas, 
broad in the foreground and narrowing up to 
nothing. Wide, straight roads — you can call 
them nothing else — were cut through the finest 
woods, so that upon looking from a certain 
window, or standing at a certain spot in the 
grounds, you might see a church tower at the 
end of the cutting. In some parks there are 
half a dozen such honors shown to you as a 
great curiosity; some have a monument or 
pillar at the end. ‘These hideous disfigurements 
of beautiful scenery should surely be wiped 
out in our day. ‘The stiff, straight cutting 
could soon be filled up by planting, and 
after a time the woods would resume their 
natural condition. Many common highway 
roads are really delightful, winding through 
trees and hedge-rows, with glimpses of hills 
and distant villages. But these planned, 
straight vistas, radiating from a central spot 
as if done with ruler and pen, at once destroy 
the pleasant illusion of primeval forest. You 
may be dreaming under the oaks of the chase 
or of Rosalind: the moment you enter such 
a vista all becomes commonplace. Happily 
this park escaped, and it is beautiful. Our 
English landscape wants no gardening: it 
cannot be gardened. ‘The least interference 
kills it. ‘The beauty of English woodland and 
country is in its detail. ‘There is nothing 
empty and unclothed. If the clods are left a 
little while undisturbed in the fields, weeds 
spring up and wild-flowers bloom upon them. 
Is the hedge cut and trimmed, lo! the blue- 
bells flower the more and a yet fresher green 
buds forth upon the twigs. Never was there 
a garden like the meadow: there is not an inch 
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of the meadow in early summer without a 
flower. Old walls, as we saw just now, are not 
left without a fringe; on the top of the hard- 
est brick wall, on the sapless tiles, on slates, 
stonecrop takes hold and becomes a cush- 
ion of yellow bloom, Nature is a miniature 
painter and handles a delicate brush, the tip of 
which touches the tiniest spot and leaves some- 
thing living. The park has indeed its larger 
lines, its broad open sweep, and gradual slope, 
to which the eye accustomed to small inclos- 
ures requires time to adjust itself. These left 
to themselves are beautiful; they are the sur- 
face of the earth, which is always true to itself 
and needs no banks nor artificial hollows. 
The earth is right and the tree is right: trim 
either and all is wrong. The deer will not fit 
to them then. 

The squire came near enough to the corn- 
field to see that the wheat-ears were beginning 
to turn yellow and that the barley had the 
silky appearance caused by the beard, the 
delicate lines of which divide the light and 
reflect itlike gossamer. Atsome distance a man 
was approaching; he saw him, and sat down 
on the grass under an oak to await the coming 
of Ettles the keeper. Ettles had been his 
rounds and had visited the outlying copses, 
which are the especial haunts of pheasants. 
Like the deer, pheasants, if they can, will get 
away from the main wood. He was now re- 
turning, and the squire, well knowing that he 
would pass this way, had purposely crossed his 
path to meet him. The dogs ran to the squire 
and at once made friends with him. Ettles, 
whose cheek was the color of the oak apples 
in spring, was more respectful; he stood till the 
squire motioned him to sit down. The dogs 
rolled on the sward, but, though in the shadow, 
they could not extend themselves sufficiently 
nor pant fast enough. Yonder the breeze that 
came up over the forest on its way to the 
downs drew through the group of trees on 
the knoll, cooling the deer as it passed. 


Richard Jefferies. 
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MEXICAN CAMPAIGN. 


BY THOMAS A, JANVIER, AUTHOR OF THE “IVORY BLACK” STORIES. 


IN THREE PARTS. PART III. 


THE STORMING OF CHAPULTEPEC. 


HEN Pem, a few days later, 
had recovered his compos- 
ure sufficiently to give Rose 
a circumstantial account 
of the Churubusco battle, 
that very hopeful young 
person took her usual 
cheerful view of what some 

people might have considered a desperate situ- 

ation. 

“Tt could n’t have been better if we ’d 
planned it all in advance,” she said. “ Even 
Van’s interruption was just what was wanted, 
and I shall tell the poor boy that I am sorry 
I scolded him so for it; I will, indeed. 

“ Don’t you see,” she went on, for Smith 
certainly did not look much like a person who 
saw anything of an encouraging nature any- 
where —“ don’t you see what a fix she ’s got 
herself into by saying a great deal more than 
she meant to? It’s all as plain as possible. 
She made up her mind some time ago, just as 
I told you, that she would fight you off, be- 
cause she was afraid she would fall in love 
with you; which meant that she really had 
begun to fallin love with you and did n’t know 
it—or that she knew it and would n’t tell 
herself about it. You can’t understand that, I 
suppose; but any woman can. And then you 
succeeded in getting her off that way, and be- 
gan to say things to her; and she got worried, 
and scared, and lost her wits a little, and hit 
ever so much harder than she really meant to. 
She never would have brought up the war 
again, I ’m sure, if she had n’t felt herself to 
be in a corner and quite desperate. When you 
suddenly twisted things round on her that 
way, her first thought, of course, was to tell 
you that she didn’t hate youat all. And then 
she saw that that would n’t do, for it would 
give you a chance to go right ahead and ask 
her if she loved you. And then she thought 
things over and came to the conclusion,— 
you must always remember what a horrid time 
she had with that dreadful old husband, and 
how firmly she has made up her mind never 
to marry again,— and then, I say, she came 
to the conclusion that the only thing to do 
was to break things off short, and have done 
with it. So she said that she hated you.” 

“ Well, that is only another way of telling 
all that I have told you, Mrs. Brown.” 
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“Tt is not what you told at all; for you 
told it as though you thought that she meant 
it, and I know that she didn’t. She only 
meant to mean it, that’s all.” 

“ Are n’t we dropping into metaphysics a 
little?” Pem asked, drearily. “I don’t see 
that much comfort is to be had from such a 
finely drawn distinction as that is. Meaning a 
thing, and meaning to mean a thing, strike 
me as convertible terms. Don’t they you?” 

“ Ifa man used them, I suppose they would 
not have much difference ; but when a woman 
uses them, they have all the difference in the 
world, When a woman really means a thing, 
she means it — that is, of course, for the time 
being. Naturally, things happen sometimes 
to make her change her mind. But when she 
only means to mean a thing, she does not 
really, in the depths of her heart, mean it at 
all. She only thinks that she ought to, you 
know. Andin the case of Carmen,” Rose went 
on, becoming practical, much to Pem’s re- 
lief,— for his masculine mind very imperfectly 
grasped this line of highly abstract feminine 
reasoning,—*“ it is perfectly clear that she only 
said she hated you because she has this fool- 
ish notion in her head about not getting mar- 
ried, and was ready to say anything at the 
moment that would stop you from finding out 
that she really loves you. For she does love 
you now, Mr. Smith; and, what is more, she 
knows it herself.” 

“ But if she won’t admit that she loves me, 
and if she continues to hold me off in this way, 
I don’t see that any good can come of it. It 
has been very kind of you, Mrs. Brown, to 
help me as you have done, and to be so sym- 
pathetic and good to me, and I am as grate- 
ful to you as I can be. But I think that I 'll 
give up now. Itisn’t fair, you know, to trouble 
her any more when it is so clear that she wants 
me to keep away from her. So I think that 
to-morrow I ’ll go up to Guanajuato,— it was 
there that I first saw her, you know,—and I 
—TI should like to go once more to the Presa, 
where we had our first walk together. Andthen 
I'll go on north. I ’d be rather poor com- 
pany, so I don’t mind leaving the party. And 
[ think that I will take a long journey some- 
where. I’ve been wanting for some time to go 
into central Africa: it must be a very inter- 
esting country, from what I ’ve read about it. 
And if I should happen to die of the coast-fever, 
or get bowled over in a fight, or something of 
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that sort, you know, it might be just as well. 
And some time or other you will see her again, 
very likely ; and then you ’ll tell her that I 
really did think a good deal of her, won’t you? 
And if she —” 

“ Mr. Smith,” said Rose with severity, “ you 
will please stop right there. What you are to 
do to-morrow is not to go to Guanajuato, and 
from there to a grave in central Africa. You 
are going with the rest of us to Chapultepec 
—and you are going to try again!” 

“ But what chance will I have to try again ? 
You don’t suppose for a moment, do you, that 
Carmen will be of the party? She will know 
that I will be with the rest of you, or, at least, 
she will expect me to be, and of course she will 
stay at home.” 

“No,” said Rose, decidedly ; “ she will not 
stay at home. During the past few days she 
has been thinking things over and has been 
very miserable. Violet saw her yesterday, and 
said that she looked wretchedly. And she 
said that Carmen talked to her for nearly two 
hours about the way we live at home and about 
Violet’s own life, and said things about the 
impossibility of Mexicans and Americans mar- 
rying, seemingly to give Violet a chance to say 
how happy her marriage with Mr. Mauve had 
been. And she asked if it was n’t true that all 
the Americans wanted to make war again on 
Mexico, and if they were not talking about it all 
the time and getting ready for it, and seemed 
very much astonished when Violet told her 
that the majority of Americans knew very 
little more about Mexico than that there was 
such a country in existence, and that they had 
no more notion of making war against it than 
of making war against the moon. And what 
she knows now about the happy life that 
Violet has led after being married to an 
American, together with what she herself had 
been thinking about the probability that her 
own dismal marriage was n’t a fair sample of 
married life at all, 1 ’m sure has put her mind 
into a very unsettled state all around. What 
you must do now is to finish unsettling it, and 
then settle it for her once and for all. She cer- 
tainly will give you the chance. I think that 
I have not told you yet that she told Violet 
that she was going to Chapultepec ?” 

“O Mrs. Brown! How could you keep 
that back until the very last ?” 

“So will you go to Chapultepec too, Mr. 
Smith; or do you still insist upon central 
Africa and a lonely grave?” 


THE expedition to Chapultepec was in the 
nature of a farewell, for on the ensuing day 
the Americans were to leave the City of Mex- 
ico for their visit to the Carmine hacienda on 
Lake Cuitzeo. If they returned to the capital 
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it would be only for a night on their way 
northward; and there was a possibility that 
they might take the train for the north at 
Celaya, and so not return to the capital at all. 
They were pretty dismal over the prospect 
of home-going, for a very warm love of Mex- 
ico had taken possession of all their hearts. 
Even Mrs. Gamboge, while firmly of the opin- 
ion that there was something radically wrong 
in a country that countenanced hard pillows 
and employed men as chambermaids, admit- 
ted that this journey into Mexico was the 
pleasantest journey that she had ever made. 

And they all were very grateful to the 
Mexican friends who had done so much to 
make their stay in the capital delightful. The 
several interpreters of the party were kept 
busy that afternoon, as they walked in the 
beautiful park of Chapultepec, in rendering 
into Spanish hearty words of thanks, and into 
English courteous disclaimers of obligation 
conferred. The pleasure had been all on their 
side, said their Mexican friends, Nor was this 
interchange of international amenities ended 
when they passed out from beneath the long, 
slanting shadows of the great aiuehuetes — the 
moss-draped trees which were old four cen- 
turies ago, before ever the Spaniards came 
into the land—and slowly walked up the 
winding way to the height on which the castle 
stands. 

Pem had been shocked when he first saw 
C4rmen’s face that afternoon. The lines 
were drawn as though with illness, and she 
seemed older by a full year than when he last 
had seen her. He saw, too, that the spring 
had gone out of her step, and an air of lan- 
guor hung over her that she made no effort 
to throw off. She did not seek to evade 
him, but as they walked together she man- 
aged always to keep near her aunt; and her 
talk, conforming to her actions, was languid 
and dull. The only sign of good hope that he 
could perceive was that gradually a little 
color came into her face and a little bright- 
ness into her eyes. 

As they went up the terraced road to the 
castle, catching lovely glimpses of the valley 
out between the trees, Pem walked slowly, 
that they might drop behind the rest and be 
alone. Once or twice he stopped, calling her 
attention to the view. His tactics were not 
successful; for as soon as the space between 
themselves and the others became appreciable 
she hastened her steps, and the chance that 
he thought he had secured was lost. Yet he 
marked a little hesitancy in her manner each 
time this maneuver was executed that seemed 
to imply a disposition on her part, possibly all 
the stronger because it was thus checked, to 
grant him the opportunity to speak that he 














desired. Once, or twice even, she herself lin- 
gered in the way and seemed about to speak ; 
and then moved quickly forward, holding her 
peace. 

Pem would have been glad of the chance 
to take counsel of Rose at this juncture, for 
he was at a loss to determine whether these 
curious signs promised good or boded ill. 
This young gentleman from Philadelphia was 
not very wise in the ways of women; but even 
had he been far wiser than he was, Carmen’s 
curious conduct very well might have puzzled 
him. 

As they came out upon the eastern terrace 
the glorious sunset view, a reflected splendor 
in the east, burst upon them — one of the great 
sunset views of the world. 

Below them, at the foot of the sharp, craggy 
descent, and surrounded by the trees of the 
eastern park, lay the tiny lake that Carlotta 
caused to be made while she played for a lit- 
tle space her part of empress here in the cas- 
tle. To the right lay Tacubaya, a cluster of 
low, square houses embowered in trees, on a 
long, sloping hill-side; and beyond Tacubaya 
rose the blue encircling wall of mountains, 
culminating in the great solemn massof Ajusco, 
that shuts in the valley on the south. To the 
left lay the city, with its tall church towers 
rising high above the houses, and its many 
domes, covered with glazed tiles, flashing in 
the last rays of the sun; and, farther on, the 
church of Guadalupe stood out against the 
hazy lines of the mountains of Teypeyac, and 
on Lake Tezcuco shimmered a soft light. 
Right in front, the trees of the park merged 
into other trees beyond its limits; and the 
great valley, dotted with gray houses, and 
gray church towers, and green remnants of 
ancient forests, and broad, green meadows, 
stretched away for miles and miles eastward; 
and in the midst of it the waters of Lake 
Chalco shone as though on fire. And beyond 
all, against the limit of the eastern sky, tow- 
ered the two great volcanoes — masses of gold 
and crimson clouds above them, and a rich 
rosy light resting upon their crest-coverings 
of eternal snow. 

C4rmen and Pem had stopped a little be- 
hind the others; and when Don Antonio sug- 
gested a slight change of position, she took a 
step or two and then stood still. The others 
moved a little to the left. Pem moved a little 
to the right; and C4rmen, following him, 
seated herself upon alow wall. The little color 
that had come into her cheeks in the park had 
left them now; but her eyes had brightened 
curiously. Presently they heard Don Antonio 
advise a move to the roof of the castle: this 
hospitable Mexican seemed to regard the sun- 
set as an entertainment that he himself had 
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provided for the pleasure of his American 
friends, and wished to make sure that they got 
the full benefit of it. Pem looked inquiringly 
at Carmen; but her gaze was fixed upon the 
distant mountains, and she made no sign of 
moving. Then the sound of footsteps and 
voices died away; and so, at last, they were 
alone. 

Carmen had leaned her head back against 
the stone wall—just as she had sat that day 
at Churubusco — and was looking out dream- 
ily across the valley. For the time being she 
appeared to be quite unconscious of the fact 
of Mr. Pemberton Logan Smith’s existence. 
Although the situation was precisely that 
which for two hours past he had been seeking 
to accomplish, Pem found it, now that it was 
secured, a trifle embarrassing. Carmen’s man- 
ner did not at all invite the utterance of the 
words which he so earnestly desired to speak; 
but the longer that the silence continued the 
more he found his nerves going wrong. It 
was rather at random that he spoke at last. 

“The great mountain to the left is called 
the White Woman, I am told, Sefiorita. It is 
a dismal fancy, this of a dead woman lying 
enshrouded in the snow.” 

Carmen gave a little sigh as she roused her- 
self. “The Sefior does not know the story,” 
she answered absently. “The White Woman 
is not dead. Far down beneath the snow- 
covering the fires of her life burn hotly. She 
sleeps, and the great mountain beside her is 
her lover, who wakens her with his kiss. This 
is the foolish story that the common people 
tell. The Mexicans are very silly, very super- 
stitious, very stupid — as the Sefor knows.” 

Carmen uttered her comments upon the 
legend and upon her fellow-countrymen hastily 
and nervously, as though seeking to divert at- 
tention from the folk-story itself —a story that 
she had known, of course, all her life, and that 
she had told in sheer absence of mind, 

“Is it not possible, Sefiorita,” Pem replied, 
ignoring that portion of her speech that she 
had added precisely for the purpose of divert- 
ing him from what she perceived to be a dan- 
gerous line of investigation, “that this is not 
a foolish story, but a wise allegory? May it 
not sometimes happen that real women seek 
to hide with snow the warm love that is in 
their hearts? I am not speaking lightly, Seii- 
orita. I should be very glad to believe that 
this story has a deep meaning within it; that 
it is not a mere foolish fancy, but a beautiful 
and eternal truth.” And then he added, speak- 
ing very gently, “ Will not the Sefiorita tell 
me that this may be true?” 

C4rmen was silent for a moment, and when 
she spoke there was a grave, solemn tone in 
her voice that struck a chill into Pem’s heart. 
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“Yes, Sefior,” she said; “it és true. It is 
true now, and it has been true always. Since 
the world began there must always have been 
some women whose fate it was that their love 
thus should be chilled upon its surface and so 
hidden ; and believe me, Sefor,”— and a cer- 
tain wistfulness of expression came into Car- 
men’s face as she spoke,—“ such hidden love 
as this perhaps may be stronger than the love 
that is felt and known.” 

C4rmen was silent for a moment, but there 
was something in her manner that made Pem 
refrain from speech. Then, still speaking in 
the same chill, solemn tone, and very slowly, 
she went on: 

“ 1 know what you mean, Senor. I am not 
a young girl; I have been in the world, and 
I understand. You do me the honor to love 
me, and to want my love in return. But this 
may not be — not, that is, in the way that you 
desire. I cannot tell you the story of my life. 
There are some things in it that I have not 
told even to the good father to whom I con- 
fess. Perhaps this has been a sin; but some- 
times I think that this rule of our Church 
which commands us to lay bare our hearts to 
men, though the men are God’s ministers, is 
not a good rule. It isa great presumption for 
me to cherish such a thought, but I cannot 
help it. I have told my sorrows to the God 
who made me, and who in his wisdom has 
made my life sad; not to his mother, nor to 
his saints, you understand, but to him. 

“ And what I have told only to God I can- 
not tell even to you. But you may know at 
least that my life has been very, very bitter 
since the time that — that I was sold. I really 
was sold, Sefior; and I had not even the poor 
consolation which is given to some unhappy, 
lost women,— but less unhappy and less hope- 
lessly lost than I am,— of selling myself. It 
was as though I had been put in a market- 
place like a horse or a cow, and for my poor 
beauty’s sake I was bought! Of the time that 
came afterward I cannot speak, I cannot bear 
even to think,’”— C4rmen shuddered as she 
spoke, and her face flushed with shame and 
anger,—‘ but yet I cannot drive the horror 
of it from my thoughts. And then, at last,— 
to others it seemed very soon, but not to 
me,— the God who had brought this bitter 
sorrow upon me gave me a little help, for my 
owner died. It had been better far that I had 
died then too, for I was dead to peace, to 
hope; my life was ended at a time when for 
most women life has just begun.” 

Again Carmen was silent for a little space, 
and then she said : “‘ Now you will understand, 
Sefior, why it is that I tell you that the story 
of the White Woman yonder is true; for I 
myself, a living woman, know that whatever 


there may be of warm love in my heart for- 
ever must remain buried deep beneath the 
snow.” 

Pem’s eyes had tears in them as Carmen 
ceased to speak. Once or twice he had put 
out his hand to her, but she had motioned 
it away. When she had made an end he spoke 
eagerly ; and while his voice was husky and 
uncertain, its tone was firm. 

“ Carmen, Carmencita,” he said, “ your sor- 
rows have been very heavy and hard to bear, 
but may not the time have come, at last, 
when in place of sorrow you shall have hap- 
piness? Is it too much for me to offer you 
this hope? But in my love — my love is very 
strong, Carmencita; far stronger now that I 
know how grievous your life has been — I do 
not dare too greatly when I promise you 
shelter and great tenderness; and so may 
come to you peace and rest. And remember,” 
he went on quickly, checking her rising speech, 
“that my happiness for all my life rests now 
upon your answer. Love is a very selfish pas- 
sion, otherwise I would not think, after what 
you have told me, of my own happiness at 
all. But I do think of it, though less than 
of yours. I know that without you my life 
will be hopeless and worthless. I believe that 
with me, away from all those things which 
will not permit you to forget,—in a new life 
that will make forgetfulness easy, and that will 
give you the breadth and freedom that I know 
you need and wish,— happiness is in store for 
you. Think, think of all this before you tell 
me that you will live on despairingly, and that 
into my life also you will bring despair.” 

Carmen sat motionless. Through her half- 
closed eyes she looked out upon the fading 
sunset. The golden gleams no longer were in 
the sky now, and the crimson had faded into 
a soft rose-color. On the snow-peaks rested 
a deep violet tint, and the White Woman 
shone ghost-like through a purple haze. 

“Senor,” she said at last, “it may not be. 
What you have told me of the life that I could 
live with you I know in my heart is truth. I 
know that among your people I should find 
what I long for, and what I cannot find among 
my own. I have longed with all my heart’s 
strength for the life that you offer me; and I 
have longed for it far more since I have 
known you. And I do love you—” Pem 
started forward, but C4rmen restrained him 
by a motion of her hand. “I love you so well 
that I cannot consent to accept my happiness 
at such a cost to you. After the shame that 
has been put upon me I feel that I am not fit 
to be your—your wife; I am not fit to be 
the wife of any honest man. Could you but 
know!” 

Carmen shuddered again, and her voice 
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dropped low. Then, in a moment, she went 
on: “ This is an old, old world, Sefior, and it 
seems to me that some day it must of itself 
fall to pieces, so heavy is the load of sorrow and 
suffering and shame that it carries. But we 
who are of it must bear with it, and must bear 
our own part in it, stayed by such hope of an- 
other and a better world as God in his good- 
ness may put into our hearts. Sometimes I 
think that the talk about God’s goodness is 
only a fond delusion, invented by men to save 
themselves wholly from despair. But I fight 
against this thought, for if it once fairly pos- 
sessed my soul I know that I should go mad. 
And what matters, when all is sorrow, one 
sorrow more or less? I have borne much, 
and of my suffering no good has come. What 
I bear now in refusing the life that you offer 
me I can bear gladly, for I know that I am 
bringing good to you. So this is the end. 

“See, the dark shadows are falling upon 
the White Woman. The fire is there, but it 
is, it must be, covered with eternal snow. 
Hark! Don Antonio is calling us. We must 
go to him.” 

“ Carmen,” said Pem, speaking resolutely 
and quickly, “I will not take this answer. I 
command you not to wreck both of our lives 
when for both of us happiness is within easy 
reach. I love you, and so I am your servant ; 
but you own your love for me, and so I am 
your master. By the right that this love gives 
me I lay on you my command — accept my 
love, and with it the life that I offer you!” 

“ Senor —I—I—how can I answer? At 
least —let me think. Give me a little time.” 

Voices and footsteps were near at hand. 
Pem had only a moment left. “You shall 
have time to think. To-morrow we go to the 
hacienda. We shall be there a week; longer, 
perhaps. Very well, I give you till my return 
tothink. But remember, my order has been 
given, and it must be obeyed!” 

“Tt was much finer, the view from the 
tower of the castle, Sehor; why did you linger 
here?” Don Antonio asked politely, but in 
the slightly injured tone of one who, having 
provided a feast, feels that a guest is not doing 
justice to it. 

“You must forgive me, Don Antonio, but 
the Sefiorita, your niece, as we turned to fol- 
low you, had a narrow escape from a fall here 
at this broken space in the parapet. It was a 
great danger, and the shock unnerved her. 
See, she still is pale. But she is recovering 
now, and we were about to go in search of 
you when we heard you call.” 

C4rmen, no doubt, was grateful to Pem 
for this somewhat stirring flight of fancy; but 
it involved them both subsequently in a rather 
trying exercise of their respective imagina- 
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tions, for the entire party insisted upon hear- 
ing the minutest details of the adventure told, 
Only Rose refrained from questioning. She 
had not much faith in the parapet story, but 
she did have her own ideas, and reserved her 
questions accordingly. But what really had 
happened, beyond the bare fact that that 
afternoon on the heights of Chapultepec had 
marked a turning-point in the campaign, Rose 
never knew. 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


SENor CaRMINE’s.hospitality, being put to 
a practical test by the arrival at his hacienda 
of the entire American party, proved to be 
as boundless in fact as it had been boundless 
in promise. His only regret was that the party 
had not been organized on a larger scale. 
Jaune and Van, indeed, found his pressing 
questions as to why the surviving parents of 
their respective wives had not come with 
them a trifle embarrassing. 

The Senora Carmine—or Mrs. Carmine, 
as, with lingering memories of her early life 
at Fort Leavenworth, she preferred to be 
styled — was equally instant, and far more vol- 
uble, in her expressions of welcome and general 
good-will. She was a stout, jolly woman of 
eight-and-forty, or thereabouts, with just a 
suggestion of brogue in her English and Span- 
ish, and with a heart that seemed to be as big 
as she herself was broad. Rowney Mauve 
found her at-once shocking and delightful, 
and had the wisdom to congratulate himself 
upon the fact that his feelings towards his 
mother-in-law could be of this mixed sort. 
From Violet’s report of her he had expected 
that things would be a good deal worse. 

In point of fact, all of the Americans had 
dreaded this visit a little. It is one thing to 
associate somewhat formally with foreigners 
in a city, and it is quite another thing to be 
projected into close and intimate association 
with a foreign family in its own home. Mrs. 
Gamboge, in whose character adaptability 
was not an especially prominent trait, frankly 
admitted that she wished that the visit were 
well over; and in this wish Mr. Gamboge, 
who took a warm interest in his own personal 
comfort and was impressed by a prophetic 
conviction that this was one of the occa- 
sions when his personal comfort would have 
to be sacrificed, heartily sympathized. Mr. 
Mangan Brown had his own private doubts as 
to how things would work out; but he went at 
the matter cheerfully, and comforted himself 
with the conviction that, after all, a fort- 
night is not a very important part of a life- 
time. The younger members of the party were 
disposed to regard the visit in the light of a 
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very original frolic, and to get as much fun 
out of it as possible. 

Violet, of course, was in a condition of en- 
thusiastic delight that she manifested in her 
own vigorous fashion, completely exhaust- 
ing Rowney Mauve during the first two or 
three days by trotting him about, on foot and 
on horseback, to see the various places and 
people and things on the hacienda especially 
beloved by her. And when Rowney, who was 
a capital horseman, got the better of the buck- 
ing pony, Violet’s pride in him was unbounded. 
This equine victory of Rowney’s had the fur- 
ther good result of settling him firmly in the 
Carmine family heart. 

“Ah! he can ride,” said Sefor Carmine, 
with the same complacent air that an Amerti- 
can father would say of his daughter's husband, 
“He belongs to one of the best families in 
the State; he is a consistent church-member; 
and heis worth five hundred thousand dollars.” 

But none of the doubts which disturbed the 
minds of the American visitors disturbed the 
minds of their Mexican hosts. Self-conscious- 
ness is not a characteristic of the kindly Span- 
ish-American race. With a frank cordiality 
Sefior Carmine welcomed these strangers 
within his gates; and as he was very glad to 
see them his guests, he did not for a moment 
imagine that they could be anything else than 
glad too. In a general way he knew that 
their customs must be unlike his, and he ex- 
pected some manifestations of this difference 
which would seem to him strange. Americans 
were curious creatures. Had he not married 
one, and did he not know? It was a cardinal 
belief with Sefior Carmine that his wife, the 
Sefiora Brigida O’Jara de Carmine,— the de- 
scendant, as she herself had assured him, of a 
line of Irish kings, and the daughter of a prom- 
inent citizen of Fort Leavenworth,— was a 
shining example of the grace, the elegance, 
and the refinement of the Americans of the 
North. It surprised him a good deal to find 
how, in certain ways, the American ladies now 
his guests differed from this his standard of 
American ladyhood. 

As for the Sefiora, this access of American 
society caused her to renew her youth like the 
eagles. It was her desire to make the house 
and the household, for the time being, as 
American as possible. She arranged her guest- 
chambers in the fashion, as nearly as she could 
remember it, of the aristocratic hotel in Kan- 
sas City that her father had taken her to for a 
week, five and twenty years before. She in- 
troduced substantial breakfasts at 8 o’clock, 
and Sefior Carmine, eating for politeness’ sake, 
nearly ruined his digestion by his enforced 
pers gee of his morning bread and choco- 
ate. 
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On the evening that the Americans arrived, 
this hospitable lady announced that “it’u’d 
be after makin’ them feel more home-like, 
sure, to play some American games,” and 
added, after a moment’s reflection, “How 
’u’d yees like ‘ Copenhagen,’ now?” And in 
spite of Violet’s protests, Mrs. Carmine organ- 
ized the game instantly, and “chose” Mr. 
Mangan Brown and kissed him with a hearty 
smack that was the very embodiment of cheery 
hospitality. And both Sefior Carmine and 
Mrs. Gamboge were rather shocked, and very 
nervous over it, when Sefior Carmine, acting 
under his wife’s orders, in accordance with 
the rules of elegant society in Fort Leaven- 
worth, “chose” and kissed the eldest lady 
among his guests. 

Sefior Carmine felt called upon to explain 
through Violet that this cordial freedom was 
not in accordance with Mexican customs, 
which very emphatically was the truth. “ But 
while our house is honored by the presence 
of Americans,” he added, “ we desire to make 
our ways like theirs.” Even Mr. Gamboge, 
after this friendly speech, was not so lacking 
in tact as to suggest that their host be in- 
formed that “ Copenhagen ” was not an usual 
form of evening amusement in all classes of 
society in New York. 

However, in private, Violet took upon her- 
self the task of enlightening her mother in the 
premises. The Sefiora was a good deal cut 
up about it. 

“To think how times has changed since I 
was a gurrl, Violet dear! We all uv us, from 
the Mejor down, was great hands for kissin’- 
games in the old days at the Foort; an’ 
moighty good fun ’t was, too. Your mother’s 
after feelin’ that she ’s an old woman, sure,” 
ruefully said the descendant of the royal house 
of O’Jara. But she accepted her daughter’s 
advice in good part, and among the various 
modes of entertainment which she thereafter 
devised for the benefit of her guests “ kissin’- 
games” did not reappear. 

To Rose the most distinctive feature of 
the visit was the arrangement of her bed- 
chamber. The Sefiora’s memory of the hotel in 
Kansas City had not been very clear. In fact, 
it consisted principally of rocking-chairs. As 
it is a matter of pride with Mexican house- 
wives to have as many chairs as possible in 
a room, the Sefiora had sent a liberal order 
for rocking-chairs to the City of Mexico as 
soon as the coming of the Americans had 
been arranged. 

“Tt ’s a little horrifying somehow, Van, 
don’t you think,” Rose said, “to see all those 
six rocking-chairs in a row that way? It’s 
like ghosts and skeletons, you know.” Brown 
failed to see where the ghostliness and skele- 


























ton-likeness came in; but he was accustomed 
to having Rose discover unexpected resem- 
blances, and took the matter easily. 

“ Of course the two little beds are all right,” 
she went on, “for that’s the regular Mexi- 
can custom; but I wish they had n’t put them 
at opposite ends of the room — it ’s such a 
very big room, you see.” 

“ Big enough for a town-hall, up in our 
part of the world,” Van assented. 

“ But suppose I ’m taken sick, or something 
frightens me in the night; what am I to do?” 

“You might have your shoes handy, and 
shy them at me. You would n’t be likely to 
throw straight enough to hit me; but I ’d 
hear things banging about, and wake up in 
time to rescue you.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Van; I ’m really in 
earnest, It is dreadful to be so far away in 
the dark. And — why, Van, there is n’t any 
slop-bucket, and there ’s only one towel. And 
it can’t be because they ’re poor, or anything 
like that, for they ’re not; and the basin and 
the pitcher are perfectly beautiful French 
china, good enough for bric-A-brac. Don’t 
you think it very strange ? Oh! who’s that?” 

Van himself was a little startled, for a door 
at the end of the room opened and a nice- 
looking old woman placidly walked through 
the apartment —smiling in a friendly way at 
them —and passed out by one of the doors 
opening on the corridor, bidding them, as 
she departed, an affable good-night. Neither 
Rose nor Van was exactly in costume for 
receiving even transient visitors. 

Brown went to close the door through which 
the old woman had entered. “Why, it ’s 
a chapel!” he said. “She must have been in 
there saying her prayers. And I don’t see 
what we are going to do about ventilation,” 
he continued, as he examined the doors open- 
ing on the corridor. “ These things are solid 
wood, three inches thick. If we shut them, 
we won't have any fresh air at all; and if we 
leave them open, anybody can see in. The 
Mexicans seem to have very extraordinary 
notions of privacy, anyway.” 

“ T don’t like it at all,” said Rose. “ And 
with all these old women marching about,— 
but she seemed a nice sort of old woman, 
I must say,— and these open doors, and all, 
I ’m quite nervous. You ’d better shut them 
all tight, Van. It is such a big room that the 
air won’t be very bad.” 

But Brown left the door in the corner open, 
and the first thing that he knew in the morn- 
ing he was waking up and finding a serving- 
man gravely entering with an earthen jar of 
fresh water. The man said good morning, in 
a matter-of-fact way, and asked —as far as 
Brown could make out —if the Sefior and 
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Sefiora had rested well, and if there was any- 
thing else that he could bring them. 

Violet seemed rather surprised when Rose, 
in a delicate way, lodged a remonstrance 
against these intrusions. 

“Oh, you need n’t mind them,” she said. 
“Old Margarita always goes into the oratory 
at night to say her prayers — she is a dear old 
thing. And if Juan does n’t bring you fresh 
water in the morning, and see if you want any- 
thing, what are you going to do?” 

Rose did not feel at liberty to speak about 
the one towel. She drew on her private stock. 
At the end of a week the one towel was re- 
moved, and a clean towel was put in its place. 
They were very elegant, in their way, these 
solitary towels; of beautiful linen, and orna- 
mented with a good deal of handsome em- 
broidery. Rose never quite succeeded in 
making up her mind as to whether they really 
were intended for use, or simply were fitting 
accessories to the bric-d-brac basin and pitcher. 

In regard to the slop-bucket, Violet settled 
the matter promptly. “ Just empty your basin 
out over the edge of the corridor,” she said. 
“ That ’s the way we always do, you know.” 
And that was the way they did. 

Another peculiarity of the household that 
struck the Americans forcibly was that at 
meals the women were given their food after 
the men. The first portion went to Mr. Man- 
gan Brown, the next to Mr. Gamboge, and 
then the younger men, in turn, received their 
portions. After this the women, beginning 
with Mrs. Gamboge, were served. It made one 
feel like living in the Middle Ages, Rose said. 

But with all the oddities and peculiarities of 
domestic life which they encountered, the un- 
derlying kindliness and hearty hospitality of 
their entertainers made the Americans feel 
thoroughly sorry when the fortnight came to 
an end. It was a matter of some doubt, in- 
deed, as to whether they would be permitted 
to leave at the end of this very short visit. 
Sefior Carmine had counted upon having them 
with him for several months, he assured them ; 
why could they not stay on? The summer 
was such a lovely season on the plateau — 
never hot, never cold; and all manner of de- 
licious fruit to be gathered freshly every day. 
Why should they not remain ? 

But Sefior Carmine yielded to the inevi- 
table, and aided his wife in devising and ar- 
ranging stores of all manner of good things to 
eat and drink for his departing guests to take 
with them for sustenance by the way. From 
the quantities of food provided for this pur- 
pose, anybody but a Mexican would have in- 
ferred that the party was about setting forth to 
cross an exceedingly wide desert, instead of 
upon a comfortable journey of eight hours by 
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rail, with very fair opportunities for sustaining 
life by stops at two reasonably good eating- 
stations. 

The one member of the party who really 
was glad to leave the hacienda was Mr. Pem- 
berton Logan Smith. Pem never had known 
two weeks so long as these two weeks had been. 
He had done his best to be as cheerful as pos- 
sible, for he was a well-bred young man, with 
strong convictions in regard to the impropriety 
of exhibiting publicly his private griefs; but 
in spite of his best efforts he had not been 
wholly successful, so very much depended 
upon that answer which he was to receive when 
the two weeks were at an end. He had played 
a masterful part that day at Chapultepec, but 
would he be able to keep on playing it? Car- 
men loved him—-she admitted it; but could 
he force her to give him her love? These 
were the questions which constantly were in 
his mind, constantly tormenting him with 
their varying answers and consequent shift- 
ings from hopeful elation to desolating doubts 
and fears. Even to have desolation set in for 
a permanency was better, he thought, than 
that this racking uncertainty should endure. 
And so he was very glad when at last his face 
was set once more towards certainty and the 
City of Mexico. 

Although the train did not arrive at the 
Colonia station until after 8 o’clock at night, 
Don Antonio was on hand to meet them, 
and had a little procession of carriages in 
readiness for their conveyance to their hotel. 
No one would have been surprised had he 
brought along a brass band. Had he hap- 
pened to think of it, very likely he would. 

He had planned one more expedition for 
them, he said; and hastened to add, fearing 
that the question of lack of time would be 
raised, that it was a very little one. It was 
only to go once more to the shrine of Guada- 
lupe. They had been there once, but he feared 
that they had not drunk of the water of the 
Holy Well. Did they know that whoever 
drank of this water needs must return —no 
matter how far away they might stray into the 
world —to drink again? Therefore they must 
come with him and drink: so would he have 
assurance that they all would return. 

Of course, an invitation of this gracious 
sort could not be refused; and so it was 
decided to defer the start northward for yet 
another day, and to go to Guadalupe on the 
following afternoon. Pem was well pleased 
with this arrangement, and especially with the 
fact, mentioned by Don Antonio incidentally, 
that it was to his niece that he owed the sug- 
gestion of assuring in this way the return of 
their American friends. Pem could not but 
believe that herein was ground for hope. 
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But from C4rmen’s face, when they all 
met the next afternoon in the Plaza, he could 
make nothing: her eyes were downcast, and 
her lips were firm. But it comforted him to 
see that the wearied, pained look, that had 
shocked him so when they last met at Chapul- 
tepec, had disappeared. During the short 
ride on the tramway she sat nearly opposite 
to him in the car, her eyes still cast down. 
But through the veil of her dark lashes he 
felt that she was looking at him earnestly. 

As the church already had been visited, 
there was nothing to detain them from the 
immediate object of their pilgrimage. There- 
fore Don Antonio, gallantly escorting Mrs. 
Gamboge, led the way directly across the 
pretty plazuela, past the old parish church and 
so to the beautiful little chapel—the master- 
piece of the architect Guerrero y Torres —that 
covers the Holy Well. 

With something of the serious air of one 
who administers a religious rite, Don Antonio 
dipped up the water through the iron grating 
and served it to his American friends. As 
Pem drank, Carmen for an instant looked full 
upon him. It was a strange look: but again 
Pem believed that he had a right to hope. 

When the ceremony wasended they mounted 
the stone stairway that winds up the Cerrito, 
to take a last look at the sunset light upon 
the snow mountains. 

“ Not a last look,” Don Antonio correct- 
ingly interposed. “ You have drunk of the 
water of the Holy Well.” 

In Mexican fashion the gentlemen offered 
their hands to the ladies to assist them in the 
ascent. Pem gave his hand to Carmen; hers 
was very cold, and it trembled as it touched his. 

Where the stairways from the opposite sides 
of the hill unite, on the little plateau before 
the stone screen, they paused to rest; and 
when the party moved on, passing beyond 
the screen, Pem took CA4rmen’s hand, as 
though to follow, but gently detained her. He 
felt her hand tremble again. She withdrew it 
from his, and in obedience to his gesture seated 
herself beside him upon the stone bench. And 
so once more they were alone at sunset. 

But now that the moment for which Pem 
had longed so earnestly had come, his fears 
entirely overmastered his hopes, and he did 
not dare to speak. He knew that this hour 
would decide his life for him. He remem- 
bered all that Carmen had urged to make 
clear to him that while she loved him she 
could not give him her love ; he remembered 
how little substantial ground she had given 
him that day for believing that the conclusion 
which she had arrived at deliberately, and 
deliberately had stated a fortnight before, was 
to be reversed. And as these dreary thoughts 

















possessed him, hope slipped farther and farther 
away from his heart. 

Carmen sat silently beside him. Her open 
hand rested upon the stone bench, not far 
from his, but he had not the courage to take 
it. Her eyes were turned eastward towards 
the snow mountains. High above the snow- 
capped peaks was a glory of red and golden 
cloud, but the mountains below were cold 
and colorless. To Pem’s mind the White 
Woman seemed more than ever a dead, cold 
woman, half hidden beneath her shroud of 
snow. And as this dreary thought came into 
his mind, linking itself with the sorrowful 
thoughts already there, and by an allegory 
making the sorrow of them still more keen, 
there came from his lips a sob. Doubtless 
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there is no sound more pathetic than the sob 
of a strong man. 

And then Pem felt a soft hand, not cold, 
but warm, in his; and at that instant a shift- 
ing of the clouds changed the current of the 
sunlight, and the White Woman was lit up by 
a ruddy, life-giving glow. 

Pem’s heart bounded. He raised his head, 
and his eyes met Cérmen’s—looking full at 
him now, bright through tears and full of love. 

“Sefor, Sefor mio,” said Carmen, as they 
rose at last from the stone bench, yet still 
looked eastward on the splendor of gold and 
crimson clouds and crimsoned snow, “ it was 
here in Guadalupe Hidalgo that the treaty of 
peace between the conquered Mexicans and 
the conquering Americans was signed.” 


THE END. Thomas A. Janvier. 
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MEMORANDA AT THE TIME, 1863-66. 


BY WALT WHITMAN, 


[Of reminiscences of the Secession War, after 
the rest is said, it remains to give a few special 
words —in some respects the typical words 
of all, and the most definitive — of the army 
hospitals and samples of those that filled 
them, of the killed and wounded in action, 
and of soldiers who lingered afterward, from 
these wounds, or were laid up by disease or 
prostration. The general statistics have per- 
haps been printed already, but, as introductory 
to the incidents I am going to describe, they can 
bear to be briefly stated again. There were 
over 2,000,000 men (for all periods of enlist- 
ment, large and small) furnished to the Union 
army during the war, New York State fur- 
nishing nearly 500,000, which was the greatest 
number of any one State. The losses by dis- 
ease, wounds, killed in action, accidents, etc. 
were altogether about 300,000, or approxi- 
mating to that number. Over 6,000,000 cases 
were treated in the army hospitals. The 
number sounds strange, but it is true. More 
than two-thirds of the deaths were from pros- 
tration or disease. To-day there lie buried 
over 300,000 soldiers in the various national 
army cemeteries, more than half of them 
marked “ unknown.” In full mortuary statis- 
tics of the war the greatest deficiency arises 
from our not having the rolls, even as far as 
they were kept, of most of the Southern mili- 
tary prisons, a gap which probably both adds 
to, and helps to conceal, the indescribable hor- 
rors of those places. It is, however, certain 
that over 25,000 Union soldiers died in the 
VoL, XXXVI.— 114. 





hands of the enemy.* And now, leaving all 
figures and their “sum totals,” I feel sure a 
few genuine memoranda of such things, made 
at the time and on the spot, defective as they 
are, but with all the associations of those per- 
sons, scenes, and places brought back, will not 
only go directest to the right spot, but give a 
clearer and more actual sight of “ army hos- 
pitals and cases” during that period than 
anything else. I begin with verbatim extracts 
from letters home to my mother in Brooklyn, 
the second year of the war.— W. W.] 


Washington, Oct. 13, 1863.— There has 
been a new lot of wounded and sick arriving 
for the last three days. The first and second 
days, long strings of ambulances with the sick. 
Yesterday the worst, many with bad and 
bloody wounds, inevitably long neglected. I 
thought I was cooler and more used to it, but 
the sight of some cases brought tears into my 
eyes. I had the luck yesterday, however, to 
do lots of good. Had provided many nour- 
ishing articles for the men for another quar- 
ter, but, fortunately, had my stores where I 
could use them at once for these new-comers, 
as they arrived, faint, hungry, fagged out from 
their journey, with soiled clothes, and all 
bloody. I distributed these articles, gave 
partly to the nurses I knew, or to those in 
charge. As many as possible I fed myself. 

* The latest official compilation (1885) shows the 


Union mortality to have been 359,528, of whom 29,498 
died in Southern prisons.— EDITOR. 
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Then I found a lot of oyster soup handy, and 
bought it all at once. 

It is the most pitiful sight, this, when the 
men are first brought in, from some camp 
hospital broke up, or a part of the army mov- 
ing. These who arrived yesterday are cavalry- 
men. Our troops had fought like devils, but 
got the worst of it. They were Kilpatrick’s 
cavalry ; — were in the rear, part of Meade’s 
retreat, and the reb cavalry, knowing the 
ground and taking a favorable opportunity, 
dashed in between, cut them off, and shelled 
them terribly. But Kilpatrick turned and 
brought them out, mostly. It was last Sunday. 


Oct. 27,1863.— If any of the soldiers I know 
(or their parents or folks) should call upon 
you,—as they are often anxious to have my 
address in Brooklyn,— you just use them as 
you know how, and if you happen to have 
pot-luck, and feel to ask them to take a bite, 
don’t be afraid to do so. I have a friend, 
Thomas Neat, 2d New York Cavalry, wounded 
in leg, now home in Jamaica, on furlough ; he 
will probably call. Then possibly a Mr. Has- 
kell, or some of his folks, from western New 
York: he had a son died here, and I was with 
the boy a good deal. The old man and his 
wife have written me and asked me my Brook- 
lyn address; he said he had children in New 
York, and was occasionally down there. When 
I come home I will show you some of the let- 
ters I get from mothers, sisters, fathers, etc. 
They will make you cry. 

How the time passes away! To think it is 
over a year since I left home suddenly — and 
have mostly been down in front since, The 
year has vanished swiftly, and oh, what 
scenes I have witnessed during that time! 
And the war is not settled yet; and one does 
not see anything certain, or even promising, 
of a settlement. But I do not lose the solid 
feeling, in myself, that the Union triumph is 
assured, whether it be sooner or whether it be 
later, or whatever roundabout way we may 
be led there; and I find I don’t change that 
conviction from any reverses we meet, nor 
delays, nor blunders. One realizes here in 
Washington the great labors, even negative 
ones, of Lincoln; — that it is a big thing to 
have just kept the United States from being 
thrown down and having its throat cut. I have 
not wavered or had any doubt of the issue 
since Gettysburg. 


18th September, 1863.— Here, now, is a spec- 
imen hospital case: Lorenzo Strong, Co. A, 
gth New York Cavalry (his brother, Horace 
L. Strong, Rochester, N. Y.), shot by a shell 
last Sunday; right leg amputated on the 
field. Sent up here Monday night, 14th. 
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Seemed to be doing pretty well till Wednesday 
noon, 16th, when he took a turn for the worse, 
and a strangely rapid and fatal termination 
ensued. Though I had much to do, I staid 
and saw it all. It was a death-picture char- 
acteristic of these soldiers’ hospitals: the per- 
fect specimen of physique,— one of the most 
magnificent I ever saw,—the convulsive 
spasms, and working of muscles, mouth, and 
throat. There are two good women nurses, 
one on each side. The doctor comes in and 
gives him a little chloroform. One of the nurses 
constantly fans him, for it is fearfully hot. He 
asks to be raised up, and they put him in a 
half-sitting posture. He called for “ Mark” 
repeatedly, half-deliriously, allday. Life ebbs, 
runs now with the speed of a mill-race; his 
splendid neck, as it lays all open, works still, 
slightly ; his eyes turn back. A religious person 
coming in offers a prayer, in subdued tones; 
around the foot of the bed, and in the space 
of the aisle, a crowd, including two or three 
doctors, several students, and many soldiers, 
has silently gathered. It is very still and warm, 
as the struggle goes on, and dwindles, a little 
more, and a little more— and then welcome 
oblivion, painlessness, death. A pause, the 
crowd drops away, a white bandage is bound 
around and under the jaw, the propping pil- 
lows are removed, the limpsy head falls down, 
the arms are softly placed by the side, all 
composed, all still — and the broad white sheet 
is thrown over everything. 


April 10, 1864.— Unusual agitation all 
around concentrated here. Exciting times in 
Congress. The Copperheads are getting furi- 
ous, and want to recognize the Southern Con- 
federacy. “This is a pretty time to talk of 
recognizing such ,»’ said a Pennsylvania 
officer in hospital to me to-day, “ after what 
has transpired the last three years.” After 
first Fredericksburg I felt discouraged my- 
self, and doubted whether our rulers could 
carry on the war. But that has passed away. 
The war must be carried on. I would will- 
ingly go in the ranks myself if I thought it 
would profit more than as at present, and I 
don’t know sometimes but I shall, as it is. 
Then there is certainly a strange, deep, fervid 
feeling formed or aroused in the land, hard 
to describe or name; it is not a majority feel- 
ing, but it will make itself felt. M., you don’t 
know what a nature a fellow gets, not only 
after being a soldier a whiie, but after living 
in the sights and influences of the camps, the 
wounded, etc.— a nature he never experienced 
before. The stars and stripes, the tune of 
Yankee Doodle, and similar things, produce 
such an effect on a fellow as never before. I 
have seen them bring tears on some men’s 


























cheeks, and others turn pale with emotion. 
I have a little flag (it belonged to one of our 
cavalry regiments), presented to me by one 
of the wounded; it was taken by the Secesh 
in a fight, and rescued by our men in a bloody 
skirmish following. It cost three men’s lives 
to get back that four-by-three flag—to tear 
it from the breast of a dead rebel —for the 
name of getting their little “rag” back again. 
The man that secured it was very badly 
wounded, and they let him keep it. I was 
with him a good deal; he wanted to give 
me some keepsake, he said,—he didn’t expect 
to live,—so he gave me that flag. The best 
of it all is, dear M., there is n’t a regiment, 
cavalry or infantry, that would n’t do the like, 
on the like occasion. 

April 12.—1 will finish my letter this morn- 
ing; it is a beautiful day. I was up in Con- 
gress very late last night. The House had a 


* Hospitals Ensemble. August, Seplember, and Oc- 
tober, 1863.— 1 am in the habit of going to all, and to 
Fairfax Seminary, Alexandria, and over Long Bridge to 
the great Convalescent Camp. The journals publish a 
regular directory of them—a long list. Asa specimen 
of almost any one of the larger of these hospitals, fanc 
to yourself a space of three to twenty acres of ground, 
on which are grouped ten or twelve very large wooden 
barracks, with, perhaps, a dozen or twenty, and some- 
times more than that number, small buildings, capable 
altogether of accommodating from 500 to 1000 or 1500 
persons. Sometimes these wooden barracks, or wards, 
each of them perhaps from 100 to 150 feet long, are 
ranged in a straight row, evenly fronting the street; 
others are planned so as to form an immense V; and 
others again are ranged around a hollow square, They 
make altogether oon cluster, with the additional 
tents, extra wards for contagious diseases, guard- 
houses, sutler’s stores, chaplain’s house; in the middle 
will probably be an edifice devoted to the offices of the 
surgeon in charge and the ward surgeons, principal 
attachés, clerks, etc. The wards are either lettered 
alphabetically, Ward G, Ward K, or else numerically, 
I, 2, 3, etc. Each has its ward surgeon and corps of 
nurses. Of course, there is, in the aggregate, quite a 
muster of employees, and over all the surgeon in charge. 
Here in Washington, when these army hospitals are 
all filled (as they have been already several times), 
they contain a population more numerous in itself than 
the whole of the Washington of ten or fifteen years 
ago. Within sight of the Capitol, as I write, are some 
thirty or forty such collections, at times holding from 
50,000 to 70,000 men. Looking from any eminence and 
studying the topography in my rambles, I use them as 
landmarks. Through the rich August verdure of the 
trees, see that white group of buildings off yonder in 
the outskirts; then another cluster half a mile to the 
left of the first; then another a mile to the right, and 
another a mile beyond, and still another between us and 
the first. Indeed, we can hardly look in any direction 
but these clusters are dotting the landscape and envi- 
rons. That little town, as you might suppose it, off 
there on the brow of a hill, is indeed a town, but of 
wounds, sickness, and death. It is Finley Hospital, 
north-east of the city, on Kendall Green, as it used to 
be called. That other is Campbell Hospital. Both are 
large establishments. I have known these two alone 
to have from 2000 to 2500 inmates. Then there is 
Carver Hospital, larger still, a walled and military city 
regularly laid out, and guarded by squads of sentries. 
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very excited night session about expelling the 
men that proposed recognizing the Southern 
Confederacy. You ought to hear (as I do) 
the soldiers talk; they are excited to mad- 
ness. We shall probably have hot times here, 
not in the military fields alone. The body of 
the army is true and firm as the North Star. 

May 6, 1864.— M., the poor soldier with 
diarrhea is still living, but, oh, what a looking 
object! Death would be a relief to him—he 
cannot last many hours, Cunningham, the 
Ohio soldier, with leg amputated at thigh, 
has picked up beyond expectation; now looks 
indeed like getting well. [He died a few 
weeks afterward.] The hospitals are very 
full.* I am very well indeed, Hot here to- 
day. 

May 23, 1864.—Sometimes I think that 
should it come when it mus/, to fall in battle, 
one’s anguish overa son or brother killed might 


Again, off east, Lincoln Hospital, a still larger one; 
and, half a mile farther, Emory Hospital. Stil sweep- 
ing the eye around down the river towards Alexandria, 
we see, to the right, the locality where the Convalescent 
Camp stands, with its 5,000, 8,000, or sometimes 10,000 
inmates. Even all these are but a portion, The Hare- 
wood, Mount Pleasant, Armory Square, Judiciary Hos- 
pitals, are some of the rest, and all large collections. 
Summer of 1864.—1 am back again in Washington, 
on my regular daily and nightly rounds. Of course 
there are many specialties. Dotting a ward here and 
there are always cases of poor fellows, long suffering 
under obstinate wounds, or weak and disheartened 
from typhoid fever, or the like; marked cases, needing 
special and sympathetic nourishment. These I sit 
down and either talk to or silently cheer them up. 
They always like it hugely (and so do I), Each case 
‘has its peculiarities, and needs some new adaptation. 
I have learnt to thus conform—learnt a good deal of 
hospital wisdom. Some of the poor young chaps, away 
from home for the first time in their lives, hunger and 
thirst for affection; this is sometimes the only thing 
that will reach their condition. The men like to have 
a pencil, and something to write in. I have given 
them cheap pocket-diaries, and almanacs for 1864, in- 
terleaved with blank paper. For reading I generally 
have some old pictorial magazines or story-papers— 
they are always acceptable. Also the morning or 
evening papers of the day. The best books I do not 
give, but lend to read through the wards, and then 
take them to others, and so on; they are very punctual 
about returning the books. In these wards, or on the 
field, as I thus continue to go round, I have come to 
adapt myself to each emergency, after its kind or call, 
however trivial, however solemn, every one justified 
and made real under its circumstances; not only visits 
and cheering talk and little gifts, not only washing 
and dressing wounds (I have some cases where the 
— is unwilling _ one should do this but me), 
nut passages from the Bible, expounding Romer 
at the bedside, explanations of doctrine, etc, (1 think 
I see my friends smiling at this confession, but I was 
never more in earnest in my life.) In camp and every- 
where, I was in the habit of reading or giving recita- 
tions to the men. They were very fond of it, and 
liked declamatory poetical pieces. We would gather 
in a large group by ourselves, after supper, and spend 
the time in such readings, or in talking, and occasion- 
ally by an amusing game called the game of twenty 
questions. 
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be tempered with much to take the edge off. 
Lingering and extreme suffering from wounds 
or sickness seem to me far worse than death 
in battle. I can honestly say the latter has 
no terrors for me, as far as I myself am con- 
cerned. Then I should say, too, about death 
in war, that our feelings and imaginations 
make a thousand times too much of the whole 
matter. Of the many I have seen die, or 
known of, the past year, I have not seen or 
known one who met death with terror. In 
most cases I should say it was a welcome 
relief and release. 

Yesterday I spent a good part of the after- 
noon with a young soldier of seventeen, Charles 
Cutter, of Lawrence, Massachusetts (1st 
Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, Battery M); 
he was brought to one of the hospitals mor- 
tally wounded in abdomen. Well, I thought 
to myself, as I sat looking at him, it ought to 
be a relief to his folks if they could see how 
little he really suffered. He lay very placid, 
in a half lethargy, with his eyes closed. As it 
was extremely hot, and I sat a good while 
silently fanning him and wiping the sweat, at 
length he opened his eyes quite wide and clear 
and looked inquiringly around. I said, “ What 
is it, my boy? Do you want anything?” He 
answered quietly, with a good-natured smile, 
“ Oh, nothing; I was only looking around to 
see who was with me.” His mind was some- 
what wandering, yet he lay in an evident 
peacefulness that sanity and health might 
have envied. I had to leave for other engage- 
ments. He died, I heard afterward, without 
any special agitation, in the course of the 
night. 

Washington, May 26, 1863.—M., 1 think 
something of commencing a series of lectures, 
readings, talks, etc. through the cities of the 
North, to supply myself with funds for hos- 
pital ministrations. I do not like to be so be- 
holden to others; I need a pretty free supply 
of money, and the work grows upon me and 
fascinates me. It is the most magnetic as well 
as terrible sight: the lots of poor wounded 
and helpless men depending so much, in one 
ward or another, upon my soothing or talking 
to them, or rousing them up a little, or per- 
haps petting or feeding them their dinner or 
supper (hereis a patient, for instance, wounded 
in both arms), or giving some trifle for a 
novelty or change — anything, however triv- 
ial, to break the monotony of those hospital 
hours. 

It is curious: when I am present at the most 
appalling scenes, deaths, operations, sickening 
wounds (perhaps full of maggots), I keep cool 
and do not give out or budge, although my 
sympathies are very much excited ; but often, 
hours afterward, perhaps when I am home, or 
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out walking alone, I feel sick, and actually 
tremble, when I recall the case again before 
me. 


[The following memoranda describe some 
of the last cases and hospital scenes of the 
war, from my own observation. | 


Two brothers, one South, one North— May 
28-29, 1865.— I staid to-night a long time by 
the bedside of a new patient, a young Balti- 
morean, aged about nineteen years, W. S. P. 
(2d Maryland, Southern), very feeble, right leg 
amputated, can’t sleep; has taken a great 
deal of morphine, which, as usual, is costing 
more than it comes to. Evidently very intelli- 
gent and well-bred; very affectionate; held 
on to my hand, and put it by his face, not 
willing to let me leave. As I was lingering, 
soothing him in his pain, he says to me sud- 
denly: “ I hardly think you know who I am. I 
don’t wish to impose upon you — I ama rebel 
soldier.” I said I did not know that, but it 
made no difference. Visiting him daily for 
about two weeks after that, while he lived 
(death had marked him, and he was quite 
alone), I loved him much, always kissed him, 
and he did me. In an adjoining ward I found 
his brother, an officer of rank, a Union soldier, 
a brave and religious man (Colonel Clifton 
K. Prentiss, 6th Maryland infantry, Sixth 
Corps, wounded in one of the engagements 
at Petersburg, April 2, lingered, suffered much, 
died in Brooklyn, August 20, 1865). It was in 
the same battle both were hit. One was a 
strong Unionist, the other Secesh ; both fought 
on their respective sides, both badly wounded, 
and both brought together here after a sepa- 
ration of four years. Each died for his cause. 

Sunday Afternoon, July 30.— Passed this 
afternoon among a collection of unusually bad 
cases, wounded and sick Secession soldiers, 
left upon our hands. I spent the previous Sun- 
day afternoon there also. At that time two 
were dying. Two others have died during the 
week. Several of them are partly deranged. 
To-day I went around among them elabo- 
rately. Poor boys, they all needed to be 
cheered up. As I sat down by any particular 
one, the eyes of all the rest in the neighboring 
cots would fix upon me, and remain steadily 
riveted as long as I sat within their sight. 
Nobody seemed to wish anything special to 
eat or drink. The main thing asked for was 
postage stamps, and paper for writing. I dis- 
tributed all the stamps I had. Tobacco was 
wanted by some. 

One called me over to him and asked me in 
a low tone what denomination I belonged to. 
He said he was a Catholic — wished to find 
some one of the same faith — wanted some 




















good reading. I gave him something to read, 
and sat down by him a few minutes. Moved 
around with a word for each. They were 
hardly any of them personally attractive cases, 
and no visitors come here. Of course they 
were all destitute of money. I gave smallsums 
to two or three, apparently the most needy. 
The men are from quiteall the Southern States, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, etc. 

Wrote several letters. One for a young fel- 
low named Thomas J. Byrd, with bad wound 
and diarrhea. Was from Russell County, Ala- 
bama; been out four years. Wrote to his 
mother; had neither heard from her nor writ- 
ten to her in nine months. Was taken prisoner 
last Christmas, in Tennessee; sent to Nash- 
ville, then to Camp Chase, Ohio, and kept there 
a long time; allthe while not money enough 
to get paper and postage stamps. Was paroled, 
but on his way home the wound took gan- 
grene ; had diarrhea also; had evidently been 
very low. Demeanor cool and patient. A 
dark-skinned, quaint young fellow, with strong 
southern idiom; no education. 

Another letter, for John W. Morgan, aged 
18, from Shellot, Brunswick County, North 
Carolina; been out nine months; gun-shot 
wound in right leg, above knee ; also diarrhea; 
wound getting along well; quite a gentle, af- 
fectionate boy ; wished me to put in the letter 
for his mother to kiss his little brother and 
sister for him. [I put strong envelopes on 
these, and two or three other letters, directed 
them plainly and fully, and dropped them in 
the Washington post-office the next morning 
ga | 
The large ward I am in is used for secession 
soldiers exclusively. One man, about forty 
years of age, emaciated with diarrhea, I was 
attracted to, as he lay with his eyes turned up, 
looking like death. His weakness was so ex- 
treme that it took a minute or so, every time, 
for him to talk with anything like consecutive 
meaning ; yet he was evidently a man of good 
intelligence and education. AsI said any- 
thing, he would lie a moment perfectly still, 
then, with closed eyes, answer in a low, very 
slow voice, quite correct and sensible, but in 
a way and tone that wrung my heart. He had 
a mother, wife, and child living (or probably 
living) in his home in Mississippi. It was long, 
long since he had seen them. Had he caused 
a letter to be sent them since he got here in 
Washington? No answer. I repeated the 
question, very slowly and soothingly. He 
could not tell whether he had or not — things 
of late seemed to him like a dream. After waiting 
a moment, I said: “ Well, [ am going to walk 
down the ward a moment, and when I come 
back you can tell me. If you have not writ- 
ten, I will sit down and write.” A few minutes 
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after, I returned ; he said he remembered now 
that some one had written for him two or 
three days before. The presence of this man 
impressed me profoundly. The flesh was all 
sunken on face and arms; the eyes low in 
their sockets and glassy, and with purple rings 
around them. Two or three great tears silently 
flowed out from the eyes, and rolled down his 
temples (he was doubtless unused to be spoken 
to as I was speaking to him). Sickness, im- 
prisonment, exhaustion, etc. had conquered 
the body; yet the mind held mastery still, and 
called even wandering remembrance back. 

There are some fifty Southern soldiers here ; 
all sad, sad cases. There is a good deal of 
scurvy. I distributed some paper, envelopes, 
and postage stamps, and wrote addresses full 
and plain on many of the envelopes, 

I returned again Tuesday, August 1, and 
moved around in the same manner a couple 
of hours. 

September 22, 1865.— Afternoon and even- 
ing at Douglas Hospital to see a friend belong- 
ing to 2d New York Artillery (Hiram W. Fra- 
zee, Serg’t),down with an obstinate compound 
fracture of left leg received in one of the last 
battles near Petersburg. After sitting a while 
with him, went through several neighboring 
wards. In one of them found an old acquaint- 
ance transferred here lately, a rebel prisoner, 
in a dying condition. Poor fellow, the look 
was already on his face. He gazed long at 
me. I asked him if he knewme. After a mo- 
ment he uttered something, but inarticulately. 
I have seen him off and on for the last five 
months. He has suffered very much; a bad 
wound in left leg, severely fractured, several 
operations, cuttings, extractions of bone, splin- 
ters, etc. I remember he seemed to me, as I 
used to talk with him, a fair specimen of the 
main strata of the Southerners, those without 
property or education, but still with the stamp 
which comes from freedom and equality. I 
liked him; Jonathan Wallace, of Hurd County, 
Georgia, age 30 (wife, Susan F. Wallace, Hous- 
ton, Hurd County, Georgia). [If any good 
soul of that county should see this, I hope he 
will send her word.] Had a family; had not 
heard from them since taken prisoner, now 
six months. I had written for him, and done 
trifles for him, before he came here. He made 
no outward show, was mild in his talk and be- 
havior, but I knew he worried much inwardly. 
But now all would be over very soon. I half 
sat upon the little stand near the head of the 
bed. Wallace was somewhat restless. I placed 
my hand lightly on his forehead and face, just 
sliding it over the surface. In a moment orso 
he fell into a calm, regular-breathing lethargy 
or sleep, and remained so while I sat there, 
It was dark, and the lights were lit. I hardly 
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know why (death seemed hovering near), but 
I staid nearly an hour. A Sister of Charity, 
dressed in black, with a broad white linen 
bandage around her head and under her chin, 
and a biack crape over all and flowing down 
from her head in long wide pieces, came to 
him, and moved around the bed. She bowed 
low and solemn to me. For some time she 
moved around there noiseless as a ghost, do- 
ing little things for the dying man. 

December, 1865.— The only remaining hos- 
pital is now “ Harewood,” out in the woods, 
north-west of the city. I have been visiting 
there regularly every Sunday during these 
two months. 

January 24, 1866.— Went out to Harewood 
early to-day, and remained all day. 

Sunday, February 4, 1866.— Harewood 
Hospital again. Walked out this afternoon 
(bright, dry, ground frozen hard) through the 
woods. Ward 6 is filled with blacks, some 
with wounds, some ill, two or three with limbs 
frozen. The boys made quite a picture sitting 
round the stove. Hardly any can read or 
write. I write for three or four, direct en- 
velopes, give some tobacco, etc. 

Joseph Winder, a likely boy, aged twenty- 
three, belongs to 10th Colored Infantry (now 
in Texas); is from Eastville, Virginia. Was a 
slave ; belonged to Lafayette Homeston. The 
master was quite willing he should leave. 
Joined the army two years ago; has been in 
one or two battles. Was sent to hospital with 
rheumatism. Hassince been employed as cook. 
His parents at Eastville; he gets letters from 
them, and has letters written to them by a 
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friend. Many black boys left that part of Vir- 
ginia and joined the army ; the roth, in fact, 
was made up of Virginia blacks from there- 
abouts. As soon as discharged is going back 
to Eastville to his parents and home, and in- 
tends to stay there. 

Thomas King, formerly 2d District Colored 
Regiment, discharged soldier, Company E, 
lay in a dying condition; his disease was con- 
sumption. A Catholic priest was administer- 
ing extreme unction to him. (I have seen this 
kind of sight several times in the hospitals; 
it is very impressive.) 

Harewood, April 29, 1866. Sunday after- 
noon.— Poor Joseph Swiers, Company H, 
155th Pennsylvania, a mere lad (only eighteen 
years of age); his folks living in Reedsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. I have known him now for 
nearly a year, transferred from hospital to hos- 
pital. He was badly wounded in the thigh at 
Hatcher’s Run, February 6, 186s. 

James E. Ragan, Atlanta, Georgia; 2d 
United States Infantry. Union folks. Brother 
impressed, deserted, died; now no folks, left 
alone in the world, is in a singularly nervous 
state ; came in hospital with intermittent fever. 

Walk slowly around the ward, observing, 
and to see if I can doanything. Two or three 
are lying very low with consumption, cannot 
recover ; some with old wounds; one with 
both feet frozen off, so that on one only the 
heel remains. The supper is being given out: 
the liquid called tea, a thick slice of bread, 
and some stewed apples. 

That was about the last I saw of the regu- 
lar army-hospitals. 

Walt Whitman. 


RESTLESSNESS. 
(Written before visiting Florence. ) 


OULD I had waked this morn where Florence smiles, 
Abloom with beauty, a white rose full-blown, 
Yet rich in sacred dust, in storied stone 
Precious past all the wealth of Indian isles. 
From olive-hoary Fiesole to feed 
On Brunelleschi’s dome my hungry eye, 
And see against the lotos-colored sky 
Spring the slim belfry graceful as a reed ; 
To kneel upon the ground where Dante trod ; 
To breathe the air of immortality 
From Angelo and Raphael,—# de, 
Each sense new-quickened by a demi-god ; 
To hear the liquid Tuscan speech at whiles 
From citizen and peasant ; to behold 
The heaven of Leonardo washed with gold.— 
Would I had waked this morn where Florence smiles ! 





Emma Lazarus. 
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Mountain hunters 
and trappers, ofreck- 
\\, less,dauntless Indian 
)\\ fighters, is now fast 
dying out. Yet here 
and there these rest- 
less wanderers of the 
untrodden _ wilder- 
ness still linger, in 
wooded fastnesses so 
VGA inaccessible that the 
ea miners have not yet 
explored them, in 
mountain valleys so far off that no ranchman 
has yet driven his herds thither. To this 
day many of them wear the fringed tunic or 
hunting-shirt, made of buckskin, or home- 
spun, and belted in at the waist —the most 
picturesque and distinctively national dress 
ever worn in America, It was the dress in 
which Daniel Boone was clad when he first 
passed through the trackless forests of the 
Alleghanies and penetrated into the heart 
of Kentucky, to enjoy such hunting as no 
man of his race had ever had before; it was 
the dress worn by grim old Davy Crocket 
when he fell at the Alamo. The wild soldiery 
of the backwoods wore it when they marched 
to victory over Ferguson and Pakenham, at 
King’s Mountain and New Orleans; when 
they conquered the French towns of the IIli- 
nois; and when they won at the cost of Red 
Eagle’s warriors the bloody triumph of the 
Horseshoe Bend. 

These old-time hunters have been the fore- 
runners of the white advance throughout all 
our Western land. Soon after the beginning 
of the present century they boldly struck out 
beyond the Mississippi, steered their way 
across the flat and endless seas of grass, or 
pushed up the valleys of the great lonely 
rivers, crossed the passes that wound among 
the towering peaks of the Rockies, toiled 
over the melancholy wastes of sage brush 
and alkali, and at last, breaking through the 
gloomy woodland that belts the coast, looked 
out on the heaving waves of the greatest of 
all the oceans. They lived for months, often 
for years, among the Indians, now as friends, 
now as foes, warring, hunting, and marrying 
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with them; they acted as guides for exploring 
parties, as scouts for the soldiers who from time 
to time were sent against the different hostile 
tribes. At long intervals they came into some 
frontier settlement or some fur company’s fort, 
posted in the heart of the wilderness, to dispose 
of their bales of furs, or to replenish their stock 
of ammunition and purchase a scanty supply 
of coarse food and clothing. 

From that day to this they have not changed 
their way of life. But there are not many of 
them left now. The basin of the Upper Mis- 
souri was their last stronghold, being the last 
great hunting-ground of the Indians, with 
whom the white trappers were always fighting 
and bickering, but who nevertheless by their 
presence protected the game that gave the 
trappers their livelihood. My cattle were 
among the very first to come into the land, 
at a time when the buffalo and the beaver still 
abounded, and then the old hunters were com- 
mon. Manya time I have hunted with them, 
spent the night in their smoky cabins, or had 
them as guests at my ranch. But in a couple 
of years after the inrush of the cattle-men the 
last herds of the buffalo were destroyed, and 
the beaver were trapped out of all the plains’ 
streams. Then the hunters vanished likewise, 
save that here and there one or two still re- 
main in some nook or out-of-the-way corner. 
The others wandered off restlessly over the 
land — some to join their brethren in the Coeur 
d’Aléne or the northern Rockies, others to the 
coast ranges or to far-away Alaska. More- 
over, their ranks were soon thinned by death, 
and the places of the dead were no longer 
taken by new recruits. They led hard lives, 
and the unending strain of their toilsome and 
dangerous existence shattered even such iron 
frames as theirs. They were killed in drunken 
brawls, or in nameless fights with roving In- 
dians; they died by one of the thousand 
accidents incident to the business of their 
lives — by flood or quicksand, by cold or star- 
vation, by the stumble of a horse or a foot-slip 
on the edge of a cliff; they perished by diseases 
brought on by terrible privation and aggra- 
vated by the savage orgies with which it was 
varied. 

Yet there was not only much that was at- 
tractive in their wild, free, reckless lives, but 
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there was also very much good about the men 
themselves. They were—and such of them 
as are left still are—frank, bold, and self- 
reliant to a degree. They fear neither man, 
brute, nor element. They are generous and 
hospitable; they stand loyally by their friends, 
and pursue their enemies with bitter and vin- 
dictive hatred. For the rest, they differ among 
themselves in their good and bad points even 
more markedly than do men in civilized life, 
for out on the border virtue and wickedness 
alike take on very pronounced colors. A man 
who in civilization would be merely a back- 
biter becomes a murderer on the frontier; and, 
on the other hand, he who in the city would 
do nothing more than bid you a cheery good- 
morning shares his last bit of sun-jerked veni- 
son with you when both are threatened by star- 
vation in the wilderness. One hunter may bea 
dark-browed, evil-eyed ruffian, ready to kill 
cattle or run off horses without hesitation, who 
if game fails will at once, in Western phrase, 
“take to the road "— that is, become a high- 
wayman. The next is perhaps a quiet, kindly, 
simple-hearted man, law-abiding, modestly 
unconscious of the worth of his own fearless 
courage and iron endurance, always faithful 
to his friends, and full of chivalric and tender 
loyalty to women. 

The hunter is the arch-type of freedom. His 
well-being rests in no man’s hands save his 
own. He chops down and hews out the logs 
for his hut, or perhaps makes merely a rude 
dug-out in the side of a hill, with a skin roof, 
or skin flaps for the door. He buys a little 
flour and salt, and in times of plenty also sugar 
and tea; but not much, for it must all be car- 
ried hundreds of miles on the backs of his 
shaggy pack-ponies. In one corner of the 
hut, a bunk covered with deer-skins forms his 
bed; a kettle and a frying-pan may be all his 
cooking-utensils. When he can get no fresh 
meat he falls back on his stock of jerked veni- 
son, dried in long strips over the fire or in the 
sun. 

Most of the trappers are Americans, but 
there are some Frenchmen and half-breeds 
among them. Both of the last, if on the plains, 
occasionally make use of queer wooden carts, 
very rude in shape, with stout wheels that 
make a most doleful squeaking. In old times 
they all had Indian wives; but nowadays 
those who live among and intermarry with 
the Indians are looked down upon by the 
other frontiersmen, who contemptuously term 
them “squaw-men.” All of them depend upon 
their rifles only for food and for self-defense, 
and make their living by trapping, peltries be- 
ing very valuable and yet not bulky. They are 
good game shots, especially the pure Ameri- 
cans; although, of course, they are very boast- 
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ful, and generally stretch the truth tremen- 
dously in telling about their own marksman- 
ship. Still they often do very remarkable 
shooting, both for speed and accuracy. One 
of their feats, that I never could learn to copy, 
is to make excellent shooting after nightfall. 
Of course all this applies only to the regular 
hunters; not to the numerous pretenders who 
hang around the outskirts of the towns to try 
to persuade unwary strangers to take them for 
guides. 

On one of my trips to the mountains I hap- 
pened to come across several old-style hunt- 
ers at the same time. Two were on their way 
out of the woods, after having been all winter 
and spring without seeing a white face. They 
had been lucky, and their battered pack-sad- 
dles carried bales of valuable furs— fisher, 
sable, otter, mink, beaver. The two men, 
though fast friends and allies for many years, 
contrasted oddly. One was a short, square- 
built, good-humored Kanuck, always laughing 
and talking, who interlarded his conversation 
with a singularly original mixture of the most 
villainous French and English profanity. His 
partner was an American, gray-eyed, tall and 
straight as a young pine, with a saturnine, 
rather haughty face, and proud bearing. He 
spoke very little, and then in low tones, never 
using an oath; but he showed now and then 
a most unexpected sense of dry humor. Both 
were marvels of bronzed and rugged strength. 
Neither had the slightest touch of the bully 
in his nature; they treated others with the 
respect that they exacted for themselves. They 
bore an excellent reputation as being not only 
highly skilled in woodcraft and the use of the 
rifle, but also men of tried courage and strict 
integrity, whose word could be always implic- 
itly trusted. 

I had with me at the time a hunter who, 
though their equal as marksman or woodsman, 
was their exact opposite morally. He was a 
pleasant companion and useful assistant, being 
very hard-working, and possessing a temper 
that never was ruffled by anything. He was 
also a good-looking fellow, with honest brown 
eyes; but he no more knew the difference 
between right and wrong than did Adam 
before the fall. Had he been at all conscious 
of his wickedness, or had he possessed the 
least sense of shame, he would have been un- 
bearable as a companion; but he was so per- 
fectly pleasant and easy, so good-humoredly 
tolerant of virtue in others, and he so wholly 
lacked even a glimmering suspicion that 
murder, theft, and adultery were matters of 
anything more than individual taste, that 
I actually grew to be rather fond of him. He 
never related any of his past deeds of wicked- 
ness as matters either for boastfulness or for 
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A FRENCH-CANADIAN TRAPPER. 


regret; they were simply narrated incident- 
ally in the course of conversation. Thus once, 
in speaking of the profits of his different enter- 
prises, he casually mentioned making a good 
deal of money as a Government scout in the 
South-west by buying cartridges from some 
negro troops at a cent apiece and selling them 
to the hostile Apaches for a dollar each, His 
conduct was not due to sympathy with the 
Indians, for it appeared that later on he had 
taken part in massacring some of these same 
Apaches when they were prisoners. He brushed 
aside as irrelevant one or two questions which 
I put to him: matters of sentiment were not 
to be mixed up with a purely mercantile spec- 
ulation. Another time we were talking of the 
curious angles at which bullets sometimes fly off 
when they ricochet. To illustrate the matter 
he related an experience which I shall try to 
give in his own words : 

“One time, when I was keeping a saloon 
down in New Mexico, there was a man owed 
me a grudge. Well, he took sick of the small- 
pox, and the doctor told him he’d sure die, 
and he said if that was so he reckoned he ’d 
kill me first. So he come a-riding in with his 
gun [in the West a revolver is generally called 
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a gun] and begun shooting ; but I hit 
him first, and away he rode. I started 
to get on my horse to follow him ; but 
there was a little Irishman there who 
said he ’d never killed a man, and he 
begged hard for me to give him my 
gun and let him go after the other 
man and finish him. So I let him go; 
and when he caught up, blamed if the 
little cuss did n’t get so nervous that 
he fired off into the ground, and the 
darned bullet struck a crowbar, and 
glanced up, and hit the other man 
square in the head and killed him! 
Now, that was a funny shot, was n’t 
it?” 

The fourth member of our party 
round the camp-fire that night was a 
powerfully built trapper, partly French 
by blood, who wore a gayly colored 
capote, or blanket-coat, a greasy fur 
cap, and moccasins. He had grizzled 
hair, and a certain uneasy, half-furtive 
look about the eyes. Once or twice he 
showed a curious reluctance about al- 
lowing a man to approach him sud- 
denly from behind. Altogether his 
actions were so odd that I felt some 
curiosity to learn his history. It turned 
out that he had been through a rather 
uncanny experience the winter before. 
He and another man had gone into a 
remote basin, or inclosed valley, in the 
heart of the mountains, where game 
was very plentiful ; indeed, it was so abundant 
that they decided to pass the winter there. 
Accordingly they put up a log-cabin, work- 
ing hard, and merely killing enough meat for 
their immediate use. Just as it was finished 
winter set in with tremendous snow-storms. 
Going out to hunt, in the first lull, they found, 
to their consternation, that every head of 
game had left the valley. Not an animal was 
to be found therein ; they had abandoned it 
for their winter haunts. The outlook for the 
two adventurers was appalling. They were 
afraid of trying to break out through the deep 
snow-drifts, and starvation stared them in the 
face if they staid. The man that I met had his 
dog with him. They put themselves on very 
short commons, so as to use up their flour as 
slowly as possible, and hunted unweariedly, but 
saw nothing. Soon a violent quarrel broke out 
between them. The other man, a fierce, sul- 
len fellow, insisted that the dog should be 
killed, but the owner was exceedingly attached 
to it, and refused. -For a couple of weeks they 
spoke no word to each other, though cooped 
in the little narrow pen of logs. Then one 
night the owner of the dog was wakened by 
the animal crying out; the other man had 


























tried to kill it with his knife, but failed. The 
provisions were now almost exhausted, and 
the two men were glaring at each other with 
the rage of maddened, ravening hunger. 
Neither dared to sleep, for fear that the other 
would kill him. Then the one who owned 
the dog at last spoke, and proposed that, to 
give each a chance for his life, they should 
separate. He would take half of the handful 
of flour that was left and start off to try to get 
home; the other should stay where he was; 
and if he tried to follow the first, he was warned 
that he would be shot without mercy. A like 
fate was to be the portion of the wanderer if 
driven to return to the hut. The arrangement 
was agreed to and the two men separated, 
neither daring to turn his back while they 
were within rifle-shot of each other. For two 
days the one who went off toiled on with 
weary weakness through the snow-drifts. Late 
on the second afternoon, as he looked back 
from a high ridge, he saw in the far distance 
a black speck against the snow, coming along 
on his trail. His companion was dogging his 
footsteps. Immediately he followed his own 
trail back a little and lay in ambush. At dusk 
his companion came stealthily up, rifle in 
hand, peering cautiously ahead, his drawn 
face showing the starved, eager ferocity of 
a wild beast, and the man he was hunting 
shot him down exactly as if he had been one. 
Leaving the body where it fell, the wanderer 
continued his journey, the dog staggering pain- 
fully behind him. The next evening he baked 
his last cake and divided it with the dog. In 
the morning, with his belt drawn still 
tighter round his skeleton body, he 
once more set out, with apparently 
only a few hours of dull misery be- 
tween him and death, At noon he 
crossed the track of a huge timber- 
wolf; instantly the dog gave tongue, 
and, rallying its strength, ran along 
the trail. The man struggled after. 
At last his strength gave out and he 
sat down to die; but while sitting 
still, slowly stiffening with the cold, 
he heard the dog baying in the woods. 
Shaking off his mortal numbness, he 
crawled towards the sound, and 
found the wolf over the body of a 
deer that he had just killed, and keep- 
ing the dog from it. At the approach 
of the new assailant the wolf sullenly 
drew off, and man and dog tore the 
raw deer-flesh with hideous eager- 
ness. It made them very sick for the 
next twenty-four hours; but, lying by ' 
the carcass for two or three days, 
they recovered strength. A week 
afterwards the trapper reached a 
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miner’s cabin in safety. There he told his tale, 
and the unknown man who alone might 
possibly have contradicted it lay dead in the 
depths of the wolf-haunted forest. 

The cowboys, who have supplanted these 
old hunters and trappers as the typical men 
of the plains, themselves lead lives that are 
almost as full of hardship andadventure, The 
unbearable cold of winter sometimes makes 
the small outlying camps fairly uninhabitable 
if fuel runs short; and if the line-riders are 
caught in a blizzard while making their way 
to the home ranch, they are lucky if they get 
off with nothing worse than frozen feet and 
faces. 

They are, in the main, hard-working, faith- 
ful fellows, but of course are frequently obliged 
to get into scrapes through no fault of their 
own. Once, while out on a wagon trip, I got 
caught while camped by a spring on the 
prairie, through my horses all straying. A few 
miles off was the camp of two cowboys, who 
were riding the line for a great Southern cow- 
outfit. I did not even know their names, 
but happening to pass by them I told of my 
loss, and the day after they turned up with the 
missing horses, which they had been hunting 
for twenty-four hours. All I could do in re- 
turn was to give them some reading-matter — 
something for which the men in these lonely 
camps are always grateful. Afterwards I spent 
a day or two with my new friends, and we 
became quite intimate. They were Texans. 
Both were quiet, clean-cut, pleasant-spoken 
young fellows, who did not even swear, except 
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under great provocation; —and there can be 
no greater provocation than is given by a 
“mean ” horse or a refractory steer. Yet, to 
my surprise, I found that they were, in a cer- 
tain sense, fugitives from justice. They were 
complaining of the extreme severity of the 
winter weather, and mentioned their longing 
to go back to the South. The reason they 
could not was that the summer before they 
had taken part in a small civil war in one of 
the wilder counties of New Mexico. It had 
originated in a quarrel between two great 
ranches over their respective water rights and 
range rights —a quarrel of a kind rife among 
pastoral peoples since the days when the herds- 
men of Lot and Abraham strove together for 
the grazing lands round the mouth of the Jor- 
dan. There were collisions between bands of 
armed cowboys, the cattle were harried from 
the springs, outlying camps were burned 
down, and the sons of the rival owners fought 
each other to the death with bowie-knife and 
revolver when they met at the drinking-booths 


of the squalid towns. Soon the smoldering 
jealousy which is ever existent between the 
Americans and Mexicans of the frontier was 
aroused, and when the original cause of quar- 
rel was adjusted, a fierce race struggle took its 
place. It was soon quelled by the arrival of a 
sheriff’s strong posse and the threat of inter- 
ference by the regular troops, but not until 
after a couple of affrays, each attended with 
bloodshed. In one of these the American cow- 
boys of a certain range, after a brisk fight, 
drove out the Mexican vagueros from among 
them. In the other, to avenge the murder of 
one of their number, the cowboys gathered 
from the country round about and fairly 
stormed the “ Greaser ”— that is, Mexican — 
village where the murder had been committed, 
killing four of the inhabitants. My two friends 
had borne a part in this last affair. They were 
careful to give a rather cloudy account of the 
details, but I gathered that one of them was 
“ wanted” as a participant, and the other as a 
witness. 
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However, they were both good fellows, and 
probably their conduct was justifiable, at least 
according to the rather fitful lights of the bor- 
der. While sitting up late with them, around 
the sputtering fire, they became quite con- 
fidential. At first our conversation touched 
only the usual monotonous round of subjects 
worn threadbare in every cow-camp. A bunch 
of steers had been seen traveling over the scoria 
buttes to the head of Elk Creek; they were 
mostly Texan doughgies,—a name I have never 
seen written; it applies to young immigrant 
cattle,— but there were some of the Hash- 
Knife four-year-olds among them. A stray 
horse with a blurred brand on the left hip had 
just joined the bunch of saddle-ponies. The red 
F. V. cow, one of whose legs had been badly 
bitten by a wolf, had got mired down in an 
alkali spring, and when hauled out had charged 
upon her rescuer so viciously that he barely 
escaped. Sawback, the old mule, was getting 
over the effects of the rattlesnake bite. The 
river was going down, but the fords were still 
bad, and the quicksand at the Custer Trail 
crossing had worked along so that wagons had 
to be taken over opposite the blasted cotton- 
wood. One of the men had seen a Three- 
Seven-B rider who had just left the Green River 
round-up, and who brought news that they 
had found some cattle on the reservation, and 
were now holding about twelve hundred head 
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on the big brushy bottom below Rainy Butte. 
Bronco Jim, our local flash rider, had tried to 
ride the big bald-faced sorrel belonging to the 
Oregon horse-outfit, and had been bucked off 
and his face smashed in. ‘This piece of infor- 
mation of course drew forth much condem- 
nation of the unfortunate Jim’s equestrian skill. 
It was at once agreed that he “was n’t the 
sure-enough bronco-buster he thought him- 
self,” and he was compared very unfavorably 
to various heroes of the quirt and spurs who 
lived in Texas and Colorado; for the best 
rider, like the best hunter, is invariably either 
dead or else a resident of some other district. 

These topics having been exhausted, we 
discussed the rumor that the vigilantes had 
given notice to quit to two men who had just 
built a shack at the head of the Little Dry, 
and whose horses included a suspiciously 
large number of different brands, most of them 
blurred. Thenour conversation became more 
personal, and they asked if I would take some 
letters to post for them. Of course I said yes, 
and two letters—evidently the product of 
severe manual labor — were produced. Each 
was directed to a girl; and my companions, 
now very friendly, told me that they both had 
sweethearts, and for the next hour I listened 
to a‘full account of their charms and virtues. 

But it is not often that plainsmen talk so 
easily. They are rather reserved, especially 
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to strangers; and are certain to look with 
dislike on any man who, when they first meet 
him, talks a great deal. It is always a good 
plan, if visiting a strange camp or ranch, to 
be as silent as possible. 

Another time, at a ranch not far from my 
own, I found among the cowboys gathered 
for the round-up two Bible-reading Methodists, 
who fearlessly lived up to their faith but did 
not obtrude their opinions on any one else, 
and were first-class workers, so that they had 
no trouble with the other men. Associated 
with them were two or three blear-eyed, slit- 
mouthed ruffians, who were as loose of tongue 
as of life. 

Generally some form of stable government 
is provided for the counties as soon as their 
population has become at all fixed, the fron- 
tiersmen showing their national aptitude for 
organization. Then lawlessness is put down 
pretty effectively. For example, as soon as 
we organized the government of Medora — 
an excessively unattractive little hamlet, the 
county-seat of our huge, scantily settled county 
— we elected some good officers, built a log 
jail, prohibited all shooting in the streets, and 
enforced the prohibition, etc. 

Up to that time there had been a good deal 
of lawlessness of one kind or another, only 
checked by an occasional piece of individual 
retribution or by a sporadic outburst of vigi- 
lance committee work. In such a society the 
desperadoes of every grade flourish. Many 
are merely ordinary rogues and swindlers, who 
rob and cheat on occasion, but are dangerous 
only when led by some villain of real intel- 
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lectual power. The gambler, 
with hawk eyes and lissom 
fingers, is scarcely classed as 
a criminal; indeed, he may 
be a very public-spirited citi- 
zen. But as his trade is so 
often plied in saloons,— and 
even if, as sometimes hap- 
pens, he does not cheat, 
many of his opponents are 
certain to attempt to do so,— 
he is of necessity obliged to 
be skillful and ready with his 
weapon, and gambling rows 
are very common. Cowboys 
lose much of their money to 
gamblers; it is with them 
hard come and light go, for 
they exchange the wages of 
six months’ grinding toil and 
lonely peril for three days’ 
whooping carousal, spending 
their money on poisonous 
whisky or losing it over 
greasy cards in the vile dance 
houses. As already explained, they are in the 
main good men; and the disturbance that they 
cause in a town is done from sheer rough light- 
heartedness. ‘They shoot off boot-heels or tall 
hats occasionally, or make some obnoxious 
butt “dance” by shooting round his feet ; but 
they rarely meddle in this way with men who 
have not themselves played the fool. A fight 
in the streets is almost always a duel between 
two men who bear each other malice; it is only 
in a general mélée in a saloon that outsiders 
often get hurt, and then it is their own fault, 
for they have no business to be there. One 
evening at Medora a cowboy spurred his 
horse up the steps of a rickety “ hotel” piazza 
into the bar-room, where he began firing at 
the clock, the decanters, etc., the bartender 
meanwhile taking one shot at him, which 
missed. When he had emptied his revolver 
he threw down a roll of bank-notes on the 
counter, to pay for the damage that he had 
done, and galloped his horse out through the 
door, disappearing in the darkness with loud 
yells to a rattling accompaniment of pistol- 
shots interchanged between himself and some 
passer-by, who apparently began firing out of 
pure desire to enter into the spirit of the oc- 
casion —for it was the night of the Fourth 
of July, and all the country round about had 
come into town for a spree. 

All this is mere horse-play; it is the cow- 
boy’s method of “ painting the town red,” as 
an interlude in his harsh, monotonous life. Of 
course there are plenty of hard characters 
among cowboys, but no more than among 
lumbermen and the like; only the cowboys 
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are so ready with their weapons that a bully 
in one of their camps is apt to be a murderer 
instead of merely a bruiser. Often, moreover, 
on a long trail, or in a far-off camp, where 
the men are for many months alone, feuds 
spring up that are in the end sure to be slaked 
in blood. As a rule, however, cowboys who 
become desperadoes soon perforce drop their 
original business, and are no longer employed 
on ranches, unless in counties or territories 
where there is very little heed paid to the law, 
and where, in consequence, a cattle-owner 
needs a certain number of hired bravos. Until 
within two or three years this was the case in 
parts of Arizona and New Mexico, where land 
claims were “jumped” and cattle stolen all 
the while, one effect being to insure high wages 
to every individual who combined murderous 
proclivities with skill in the use of the six- 
shooter. 

Even in much more quiet regions different 
outfits vary greatly as regards the character 
of their employees: I know one or two where 
the men are good ropers and riders, but a 
gambling, brawling, hard-drinking set, always 
shooting each other or strangers. Generally, 
in such a case, the boss is himself as objec- 
tionable as his men; 
he is one of those who 
have risen by unblush- 
ing rascality, and is 
always sharply watched 
by his neighbors, be- 
cause he is sure to try 
to shift calves on to his 
own cows, to brand 
any blurred animal with 
his own mark, and per- 
haps to attempt the 
alteration of perfectly 
plain brands. The last 
operation, however, has 
become very risky since 
the organization of the 
cattle country and the 
appointment of trained 
brand-readers as_ in- 
spectors. These inspec- 
tors examine the hide 
of every animal slain, 
sold, or driven off, and 
it is wonderful to see 
how quickly they will 
detect signs of a brand 
having been tampered 
with. Now there is, in 
consequence, very little 
of this kind of dishon- 
esty ; whereas formerly 
herds were occasionally 
stolen almost bodily. 


x 


x 
Las 


Claim-jumpers are, as a rule, merely black- 
mailers. Sometimes they will by threats drive 
an ignorant foreigner from his claim, but never 
an old frontiersman. They delight to squat 
down beside ranchmen who are themselves 
trying to keep land to which they are not en- 
titled, and who therefore know that their only 
hope is to bribe or to bully the intruder. 

Cattle-thieves, for the reason given above, 
are not common, although there are plenty 
of vicious, shiftless men who will kill a cow 
or a-steer for the meat in winter, if they get 
a chance. 

Horse-thieves, however, are always numer- 
ous and formidable on the frontier; though in 
our own country they have been summarily 
thinned out of late years. It is the fashion to 
laugh at the severity with which horse-stealing 
is punished on the border, but the reasons are 
evident. Horses are the most valuable prop- 
erty of the frontiersman, whether cowboy, 
hunter, or settler, and are often absolutely es- 
sential to his well-being, and even to his life. 
They are always marketable, and are very 
easily stolen, for they carry themselves off, 
instead of having to be carried. Horse-steal- 
ing is thus a most tempting business, especially 
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to the more reckless ruffians, and it is always 
followed by armed men; and they can only 
be kept in check by ruthless severity. Fre- 
quently they band together with the road 
agents (highwaymen) and other desperadoes 
into secret organizations, which control and 
terrorize a district until overthrown by force. 
After the civil war a great many guerrillas, 
notably from Arkansas and Missouri, went 
out to the plains, often drifting northward. 
They took naturally to horse-stealing and 
kindred pursuits. Since I have been im the 
northern cattle country I have known of half 
a dozen former members of Quantrell’s gang 
being hanged or shot. 

The professional man-killers, or “ bad men,” 
may be horse-thieves or highwaymen, but 
more often are neither one nor the other. 
Some of them, like some of the Texan cow- 
boys, become very expert in the use of the re- 
volver, their invariable standby; but in the 
open a cool man with a rifle is always an over- 
match for one of them, unless at very close 
quarters, on account of the superiority of his 
weapon. Some of the “bad men” are quiet, 
good fellows, who have been driven into their 
career by accident. One of them has perhaps 
at some time killed a man in self-defense; he 
acquires some reputation, and the neighboring 
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bullies get to look on him as a rival whom it 
would be an honor to slay; so that from that 
time on he must be ever on the watch, must 
learn to draw quick and shoot straight,— the 
former being even more important than the 
latter,— and probably has to take life after life 
in order to save his own. 

Some of these men are brave only because 
of their confidence in their own skill and 
strength; once convince them that they are 
overmatched and they turn into abject cow- 
ards. Others have nerves of steel and will face 
any odds, or certain death itself, without flinch- 
ing a hand-breadth. I was once staying in 
a town where a desperately plucky fight took 
place. A noted desperado, an Arkansas man, 
had become involved in a quarrel with two 
others of the same kind, both Irishmen and 
partners. For several days all three lurked 
about the saloon-infested streets of the roar- 
ing little board-and-canvas “city,” each trying 
to get “the drop,”—that is, the first shot,— 
the other inhabitants looking forward to the 
fight with pleased curiosity, no one dreaming 
of interfering. At last one of the partners got 
a chance at his opponent as the latter was 
walking into a gambling-hell, and broke his 
back near the hips; yet the crippled, mortally 
wounded man twisted around as he fell and 






















shot his slayer dead. Then, knowing that he 
had but a few moments to live, and expecting 
that his other foe would run up on hearing 
the shooting, he dragged himself by his arms 
out into the street. Immediately afterwards, 
as he anticipated, the second partner appeared, 
and was killed on the spot. The victor did 
not live twenty minutes. As in most of these 
encounters, all of the men who were killed de- 
served their fate. In my own not very exten- 
sive experience I can recall but one man killed 
in these fights whose death was regretted, and 
he was slain bya European. Generally every 
one is heartily glad to hear of the death of 
either of the contestants, and the only regret 
is that the other survives. 

One curious shooting scrape that took place 
in Medora was worthy of being chronicled by 
Bret Harte. It occurred in the summer of 
1884, I believe, but it may have been the year 
following. I did not see the actual occurrence, 
but I saw both men immediately afterwards ; 
and I heard the shooting, which took place 
in a saloon on the bank, while I was swim- 
ming my horse across the river, holding my 
rifle up so as not to wet it. I will not give 
their full names, as I am not certain what has 
become of them; though I was told that one 
had since been either put in jail or hanged, 
I forget which. One of them was a saloon- 
keeper, familiarly called Welshy. The other 
man, Hay, had been bickering with him for 
some time. One day Hay, who had been de- 
feated in a wrestling match by one of my own 
boys, and was out of temper, entered the 
other’s saloon and became very abusive. The 
quarrel grew more and more violent, and sud- 
denly Welshy whipped out his revolver and 
blazed away at Hay. The latter staggered 
slightly, shook himself, stretched out his hand, 
and gave back to his would-be slayer the bail, 
saying, “ Here, man, here ’s the bullet.” It 
had glanced along his breast-bone, gone into 
the body, and come out at the point of the 
shoulder, when, being spent, it dropped down 
the sleeve into his hand, Next day the local 
paper, which rejoiced in the title of “ The Bad 
Lands Cowboy,” chronicled the event in the 
usual vague way as an “unfortunate occur- 
rence” between “two of our most esteemed 
fellow-citizens.” The editor was a good fellow, 
a college graduate, and a first-class base-ball 
player, who always stood up stoutly against 
any corrupt dealing; but, like all other editors 
in small Western towns, he was intimate with 
both combatants in almost every fight. 

The winter after this occurrence I was 
away, and on my return began asking my 
foreman —a particular crony of mine — about 
the fates of my various friends. Among others 
I inquired after a traveling preacher who had 
VoL. XXXVI.— 116-117. 
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come to our neighborhood —a good man, but 
irascible. After a moment’s pause a gleam of 
remembrance came into my informant’s eye: 
“ Oh, the parson! Well—he beat a man over 
the head with an ax, and they put him in jail!” 
It certainly seemed a rather summary method 
of repressing a refractory parishioner. Another 
acquaintance had shared a like doom. “ He 
started to go out of the country, but they 
ketched him at Bismarck and put him in 
jail”— apparently on general principles, for 
I did not hear of his having committed any 
specific crime. My foreman sometimes devel- 
oped his own theories of propriety. I remem- 
ber his objecting strenuously to a proposal 
to lynch a certain French-Canadian who had 
lived in his own cabin, back from the river, 
ever since the whites came into the land, but 
who was suspected of being a horse-thief. His 
chief point against the proposal was, not that 
the man was innocent, but that “it did n’t 
seem anyways right to hang a man who had 
been so long in the country.” 

Sometimes we had a comic row. There was 
one huge man from Missouri called “The 
Pike,” who had been the keeper of a wood- 
yard for steamboats on the Upper Missouri. 
Like most of his class, he was a hard case; 
and, though pleasant enough when sober, al- 
ways insisted on fighting when drunk. One 
day, when on a spree, he announced his in- 
tention of thrashing the entire population of 
Medora seriatim, and began to make his prom- 
ise good with great vigor and praiseworthy 
impartiality. He was victorious over the first 
two or three eminent citizens whom he en- 
countered, and then tackled a gentleman 
known as “Cold Turkey Bill.” Under ordi- 
nary circumstances Cold Turkey, though an 
able-bodied man, was no match for The Pike; 
but the latter was still rather drunk, and more- 
over was wearied by his previous combats. 
So Cold Turkey got him down, lay on him, 
choked him by the throat with one hand, and 
began pounding his face with a triangular rock 
held in the other. To the onlookers the fate 
of the battle seemed decided; but Cold Tur- 
key better appreciated the endurance of his 
adversary, and it soon appeared that he sym- 
pathized with the traditional hunter who, hav- 
ing caught a wildcat, earnestly besought a 
comrade to help him let it go. While still 
pounding vigorously he raised an agonized 
wail: “ Help me off, fellows, for the Lord's 
sake; he ’s tiring me out!” There was no 
resisting so plaintive an appeal, and the by- 
standers at once abandoned their attitude of 
neutrality for one of armed intervention. 

I have always been treated with the utmost 
courtesy by all cowboys, whether on the round- 
up or in camp; and the few real desperadoes 
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that I have seen were also perfectly polite. In- 
deed, I never was shot at maliciously but once. 
This was on an occasion when I had to pass the 
night in a little frontier hotel where the bar- 
room occupied the whole lower floor, and was 
in consequence the place where every one, 
drunk or sober, had to sit. My assailant was 
neither a cowboy nor a dond fide “bad man,” 
but a broad-hatted ruffian of cheap and com- 
monplace type, who had for the moment ter- 
rorized the other men in the bar-room, these 
being mostly sheep-herders and small grangers. 
The fact that I wore glasses, together with my 
evident desire to avoid a fight, apparently gave 
him the impression —a mistaken one — that 
I would not resent an injury. 

The first deadly affray that took place in our 
town, after the cattle-men came in and regular 
settlement began, was between a Scotchman 
and a Minnesota man, the latter being one 
of the small stockmen. Both had shooting 
records, and each was a man with a varied 
past. The Scotchman, a noted bully, was the 
more daring of the two, but he was much too 
hot-headed and overbearing to be a match 
for his gray-eyed, hard-featured foe. After a 
furious quarrel and threats of violence, the 
Scotchman mounted his horse, and, rifle in 
hand, rode to the door of the mud ranch, 
perched on the brink of the river-bluff, where 
the American lived, and was instantly shot 
down by the latter from behind a corner of 
the building. 

Later on I once opened a cowboy ball with 
the wife of the victor in this contest, the hus- 
band himself dancing opposite. It was the 
lanciers, and he knew all the steps far better 
than I did. He could have danced a minuet 
very well with a little practice. The scene re- 
minded one of the ball where Bret Harte’s 
heroine “danced down the middle with the 
man who shot Sandy Magee.” 

But though there were plenty of men pres- 
ent each of whom had shot his luckless Sandy 
Magee, yet there was no Lily of Poverty Flat. 
There is an old and true border saying that 
“the frontier is hard on women and cattle.” 
There are some striking exceptions; but, as 
a rule, the grinding toil and hardship of a life 
passed in the wilderness, or on its outskirts, 
drive the beauty and bloom from a woman’s 
face long before her youth has left her. By 
the time she is a mother she is sinewy and 
angular, with thin, compressed lips and fur- 
rowed, sallow brow. But she has a hundred 
qualities that atone for the grace she lacks. 
She is a good mother, and a hard-working 
housewife, always putting things to rights, 
washing and cooking for her stalwart spouse 
and offspring. She is faithful to her husband, 
and, like the true American that she is, exacts 





faithfulness in return. Peril cannot daunt her, 
nor hardship and poverty appall her. Whether 
on the mountains in a log hut chinked with 
moss, in a sod or adobe hovel on the desolate 
prairie, or in a mere temporary camp, where 
the white-topped wagons have been drawn 
up in a protection-giving circle near some 
spring, she is equally at home. Clad in a 
dingy gown and a hideous sun-bonnet, she 
goes bravely about her work, resolute, silent, 
uncomplaining. The children grow up pretty 
much as fate dictates. Even when very small 
they seem well able to protect themselves. 
The wife of one of my teamsters, who lived 
in a small outlying camp, used to keep the 
youngest and most troublesome members of 
her family out of mischief by the simple expe- 
dient of picketing them out, each child being 
tied by the leg, with a long leather string, to 
a stake driven into the ground, so that it could 
neither get at another child nor at anything 
breakable. 

The best buckskin maker that I ever met 
was, if not a typical frontiers-woman, at least 
a woman who could not have reached her full 
development save on the border. She made 
first-class hunting-shirts, leggins, and gant- 
lets. When I knew her she was living alone 
in her cabin on mid-prairie, having dismissed 
her husband six months previously in an 
exceedingly summary manner. She not only 
possessed redoubtable qualities of head and 
hand, but also a nice sense of justice, even 
towards Indians, that is not always found on 
the frontier. Once, going there for a buckskin 
shirt, I met at her cabin three Sioux, and 
from their leader, named One Bull, purchased 
a tobacco pouch, beautifully worked with 
porcupine quills. She had given them some 
dinner, for which they had paid with a deer- 
hide. Falling into conversation, she mentioned 
that just before I came up a white man, ap- 
parently from Deadwood, had passed by, and 
had tried to steal the Indians’ horses. The 
latter had been too quick for him, had run 
him down, and brought him back to the 
cabin. “I told ’em to go right on and hang 
him, and / wouldn’t never cheep about it,” 
said my informant; “but they let him go, 
after taking his gun. There ain’t no sense in 
stealing from Indians any more than from 
white folks, and I ’m not going to have it 
round my ranch, neither. There! I'll give’em 
back the deer-hide they give me for the din- 
ner and things, anyway.” I told her that I sin- 
cerely wished we could make her sheriff and 
Indian agent. She made the Indians— and 
whites, too, for that matter—behave them- 
selves and walk the straightest kind of line, 
not tolerating the least symptom of rebellion, 
but she had a strong natural sense of justice. 




















The cowboy balls spoken of above are 
always great events in the small towns where 
they take place. Being usually given when the 
round-up passes near, everybody round about 
comes in for them. They are almost always 
conducted with great decorum; no unseemly 
conduct would be tolerated. There is usually 
some master of the ceremonies, chosen with 
due regard to brawn as well as brain. He 
calls off the figures of the square dances so 
that even the inexperienced may get through 
them, and incidentally preserves order. Some- 
times we are allowed to wear our revolvers, 
and sometimes not. The nature of the band, 
of course, depends upon the size of the place. 
I remember one ball that came near being a 
failure because our half-breed fiddler ‘‘ went 
and got himself shot,” as the indignant master 
of the ceremonies phrased it. 

But all these things are merely incidents in 
the cowboy’s life. It is utterly unfair to judge 
the whole class by what a few individuals do 
in the course of two or three days spent in 
town, instead of by the long months of weary, 
honest toil common to all alike. To appre- 
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ciate properly his fine, manly qualities, the 
wild rough-rider of the plains should be seen 
in his own home. There he passes his days; 
there he does his life-work; there, when he 
meets death, he faces it as he has faced many 
other evils, with quiet, uncomplaining forti- 
tude. Brave, hospitable, hardy, and adven 
turous, he is the grim pioneer of our race; he 
prepares the way for the civilization from be- 
fore whose face he must himself disappear. 
Hard and dangerous though his existence is, 
it has yet a wild attraction that strongly draws 
to it his bold, free spirit. He lives in the lonely 
lands where mighty rivers twist in long reaches 
between the barren bluffs; where the prairies 
stretch out into billowy plains of waving grass, 
girt only by the blue horizon — plains across 
whose endless breadth he can steer his course 
for days and weeks and see neither man to 
speak to nor hill to break the level; where 
the glory and the burning splendor of the sun- 
sets kindle the blue vault of heaven and the 
level brown earth till they merge together in 
an ocean of flaming fire. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 
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OU are not going up to the 
millthis morning,George?” 
asked Mrs. Duncan, as her 
husband’s light wagon was 
brought to the door. 

“Yes; I shall be back 

4 by the time you get home 

from church.” 

The young wife looked anxiously at her 
husband and set down the child who had been 





romping in her arms. - 
“Ts there anything new?” she said ear- 
nestly. 


“Yes; the committee are going to wait 
on me this morning, to investigate the books 
and see if the company was justified in refus- 
ing to raise the finishers’ wages.” 

“ And you are going to meet them?” 

“Oh, yes. Don’t worry; there won’t be any 
trouble. ’Bye, Tippie; bye, mamma.” 

Duncan kissed his wife and child, sprang 
into the wagon, and, after carefully lighting 
his pipe, drove down the avenue and out 
on to the river road, in the direction of the 
mill. ‘ 

Mary Duncan’s bonny face lacked its 
wonted smile that morning, and the choir 
noticed that the hands which struck the organ 





keys were not quite so steady as usual. The 
voluntary, which accompanied the collection, 
was played in a minor key. Mrs. Duncan 
was undeniably anxious about matters at the 
mill, and she gave scant heed to the excellent 
sermon preached by the young divine, still 
in the first enthusiastic phase of his clerical 
career. 

George Duncan reached the mill before the 
committee arrived. He unlocked the door 
of his office and sat down at his desk. He 
glanced at the clock — ten minutes to spare. 
He wrote a business letter, straightened a file 
of bills, and then for lack of a better occupa- 
tion set to sketching the view of the mill 
commanded by the window near his desk. 
The tall chimney, the long rag-room, the new 
shed, the yard where a few plucky flowers 
were trying to force their way through the 
hard, sandy soil, the straggling cypress-trees, 
were all clearly outlined by a bold, free hand. 
Just then a figure was seen coming round the 
corner of the rag-room. Duncan glanced at 
the man and went on with his work. Two 
more men appeared on the scene, and a min- 
ute later the labor committee entered the 
office of the superintendent of the mills. 
“*Morning, Mr. Duncan,” said the foremost 
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man, an ex-employee of the company who had 
been discharged for disorderly conduct three 
months before the opening of our story. 

“‘Good-morning, Hennessey ; good-morn- 
ing, men,” said Duncan, nodding pleasantly 
to the two committee-men, known to him by 
sight only. One was an apothecary’s clerk, 
the other a railroad employee. 

“T understand that you have come to look 
over my books,” said Duncan, coming directly 
to the point. “ Which of you knows something 
about accounts? It’s hardly in your line, Hen- 
nessey, I suppose.” 

It appeared that Ethan Nichols, the apoth- 
ecary’s clerk, had been empowered by the 
committee to act in the capacity of examiner, 
and in five minutes he and the superintendent 
were deep in the affairs of the company. The 
examination was a longer matter than the 
members of the committee had anticipated. 
For some occult reason Mr. Duncan insisted 
that Nichols should go over the accounts for 
the last three years; the committee would 
have been quite satisfied with examining the 
books kept during the past twelvemonth. 
The morning passed very slowly with Hen- 
nessey and the railroad man, and to while 
away the time the two sauntered down to the 
river bank, and finally into the silent mill, 
shut down two days before by the order of 
the labor committee. Hennessey explained the 
use of the silent machinery to his colleague. 

“There ’s a power 0’ money in this here 
mill; machinery alone must be wuth a good 
many thous’,” said the railroad man medita- 
tively. 

“’ Deed youare right,” answered Hennessey. 
“ Duncan don’t spare money on any new-fan- 
gled bit of machinery he happens to fancy. 
Why, he put a patent blower-ventilator in the 
rag-room last month, that was n’t needed, at 
the cost of ten thousand dollars; and when 
we ask him to raise some of his men’s wages 
twenty-five cents, he won’t hear to it. But I 
guess he will have to come to our terms, if he 
wants to see his patent ventilators working 
again.” 

The railroad man laughed, and the two col- 
leagues were in high spirits when they returned 
to the office, where they found George Dun- 
can and Ethan Nichols talking together very 
seriously. 

“ Got through yet?” asked Hennessey. 

“‘ Yes,” said Nichols, shaking his head; “ I 
have got hold of all we want to know.” There 
was a moment’s pause. 

“Shall I tell these men what you have 
learned from the company’s books, Nichols, 
or will you?” said Duncan. 

‘“T ’d ruther you spoke to’em, sir,” Nichols 
answered. 
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“ The fact of the matter is,” said Duncan, 
speaking in the slow, good-natured way which 
Hennessey knew covered an inflexible will, 
“that the company having refused to raise 
the finishers’ wages, the men and the girls 
have all struck work. In doing this they have 
discharged themselves from our employ, and 
they have nothing more to do with our con- 
cerns now than”— the superintendent paused 
for an appropriate simile—*“ than that child out 
there. Did we choose to make up a new crew 
at our old wages, it is likely that we could do 
so. We have never found any difficulty in get- 
ting as many hands as we could employ, but 
for certain reasons we have decided not to re- 
open the mills on the old basis. If we had 
intended to continue running on our old terms, 
I should not have agreed to meet your com- 
mittee to-day. We have always managed our 
own concerns ourselves, and purpose to con- 
tinue doing so, but we are willing that our old 
hands should understand the state of the case. 
Mr. Nichols has just learned, what we have 
been aware of for some time past, that the 
company has been losing money steadily for 
three years. Paper brings four cents a pound 
to-day. It used to bring twenty-five. A dol- 
lar is worth now what five dollars was worth 
then. Have the wages dropped in proportion 
to the price of paper? You know how that is, 
Hennessey. When you were discharged three 
months ago you were drawing the same wages 
you drew in war times. We have talked over 
closing the mills a dozen times, The matter 
came up this winter in the January meeting 
of the directors. The majority were in favor 
of shutting down these mills and filling all our 
contracts at the Framingham works, which 
have always paid well enough to enable us to 
carry the losses of this concern, Business 
prospects being worse instead of better, they 
thought it best to shut down these works. It 
seemed to me a pretty rough thing on the 
men and women to turn them out of work in 
the middle of the winter, and I said so to the 
directors, fairand square. They finally agreed 
to run the mills till midsummer, and then, if 
the prospects were not brighter, to close up 
here, unless we could make better terms with 
the mill crew. You have settled the ques- 
tion for us. Under the direction of the labor 
committee our men and girls have all struck, 
or, as I said before, discharged themselves, the 
committee having agreed to support them and 
their families until we should be coerced into 
raising the finishers’ wages. I hope the com- 
mittee will keep their word, for we have decided 
not to reopen the works, unless we can do so 
with reduced pay, from the superintendent 
down to the lumpers.” 

As Mr. Duncan finished this, for him, re- 
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markably long speech, he put together his 
papers, locked his desk, and, reaching for his 
hat, jingled the keys of the office in his hand. 
The members of the committee exchanged 
significant glances. 

“It’s a lie!” whispered Hennessey, as the 
superintendent stooped to unchain his setter, 
fastened to a ring below the desk. 

Nichols shook his head gravely, and the 
railroad man looked from one to the other 
dubiously. Duncan turned on them sharply, 
with a distinct change of manner. 

“ How ’s that, Hennessey? Nichols, be 
good enough to inform these men if what I 
have said about our affairs agrees with the 
accounts.” 

“Yes,” responded the apothecary’s clerk 
reluctantly ; “it does.” 

Hennessey muttered something between 
his teeth, the words “ cooked accounts ” alone 
reaching the superintendent’s ear. The young 
man, gravely balancing a heavy whip that had 
stood in the corner, said coolly: 

“That is all I have to say to the labor 
committee ; but if I find any loafers hanging 
about these works five minutes from now, I 
shall have something very different to say to 
them.” 

Hennessey was already in the yard, and by 
the time George Duncan had locked the office 
door the trio had disappeared. 

On Monday morning the town of Riverside 
presented a holiday appearance. The main 
street was full of working-people in their best 
attire. Groups of over-dressed girls surrounded 
the shop windows, eying the finery they could 
so ill afford to buy. The mill was deserted, 
but the rival liquor saloons were doing a brisk 
business. George Duncan was seen driving 
out of town early in the morning, with his 
fishing-rod and basket. He was a skillful 
angler, and devoted these days of enforced 
idleness to the pursuit of the piscatorial art. 
Mary Duncan took the opportunity of her 
husband’s absence to begin her house-clean- 
ing. Her own competent servants, for some 
unexplained reason, were relieved from their 
usual share in the labor, and two helpers made 
their appearance at the back door shortly after 
the master’s departure. Each of the helpers 
was accompanied by a baby, which she car- 
ried on the right arm, and a basket, which hung 
from the left. The baskets were empty when 
they came, but at nightfall their owners car- 
ried them away (before Duncan’s return) in 
an exceedingly replenished condition. Mrs. 
Duncan minded the two children most of the 
day, to the jealous rage of Tippie, a born aris- 
tocrat, who would have nothing to say to the 
extraneous babies. Such a scrupulous scrub- 
bing as the little house got that week it prob- 
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ably never had had before, and its master 
devoutly hoped that it might never again en- 
dure. George Duncan, albeit perfectly aware 
of all that was going on in the seclusion of his 
home, never in the most distant manner re- 
ferred to it, although the combined odors of 
brown. soap, camphor, benzine, and ammonia, 
together with the sprinkling of tacks on the 
carpetless floor, gave him a realizing sense that 
the house was being, as he might have ex- 
pressed it, “ turned out of windows.” 

So matters stood for a week. The mills were 
silent and deserted; but each day the main 
street seemed to grow fuller of idle rowdies and 
over-dressed girls. The superintendent had 
received, and returned unopened, several com- 
munications from the labor committee. The 
week drew to a close. It came to be known 
to the town that there had been differences of 
opinion between the striking mill crew and the 
members of the labor committee. The matter 
was laid before the central or state committee 
of the league, and a new local committee was 
appointed for Riverside, with the same salary 
(three dollars per diem) as their predecessors. 
When this was known, Hennessey’s credit at 
the chief shop and at both the saloons came to 
as sudden an end as his authority. One of the 
refractory finishers, the father of eight children, 
was overheard to remark to a friend that if 
Hennessey had not been drinking like a fish 
he might have made a good thing out of the 
affair. 

The thrifty Ethan Nichols, we will say in 
advance of the fact, soon after bought out the 
old apothecary in whose employ he had learned 
all he knew, at terms very advantageous to the 
purchaser, The business, which had suffered 
an unaccountable decline in favor of the drug- 
gist at the lower corner, revived as suddenly 
as it had drooped, and the good old man who 
had built up the connection, beggared by the 
invisible boycott, now tied up packages and 
served as clerk in the old shop that he had 
owned for thirty years. The wife of the railroad 
employee was resplendent, the following win- 
ter, in asealskin dolman handsomer than Mary 
Duncan’s had been, even when it was new. 
But we anticipate. 

The next Sunday but one found Mr. Dun- 
can a good deal browner and his wife a shade 
paler than on the morning when we first saw 
them. Duncan had been fishing almost every 
day, and had had wonderful luck; his wife had 
staid at home, and had been unusually busy in 
cutting out enough little frocks and pinafores 
to have clothed Tippie for ten years to come. 
The stitching of these she intrusted to various 
women of her acquaintance: it was very badly 
done, as a rule, and in strange contrast to the 
neat sewing which her own machine usually 
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turned out. Husband and wife were sitting 
together in the porch, looking out over the 
river, while the church-bells rang their sono- 
rous invitation to evening worship. The line 
of floating yellow sawdust on the river indi- 
cated that the tide had turned, and the log- 
raft was making good progress downstream. 
Two large vessels anchored near the shore 
still bore the heavy cargoes which they had 
brought in four days ago. Orders had been 
given by the labor committee that they should 
not be unloaded —their owner was under a 
boycott. Mary Duncan broke the silence 
which had fallen between herself and her hus- 
band. 

* And so you knew about Mrs. Hennessey 
and Martha Needles all the time?” 

“ And the horrible garments which I was 
expected to believe that Tippie was in such 
need of that you had to put the work out? 
Of course I did.” 

‘“ Then why did n’t you scold me for aiding 
and abetting the strikers ? Goose!” 

“What was the use? If it had n’t been 
one way it would have been another. On 
the whole, I thought it was better that they 
should make some return for the bread I was 
sure you would put into their mouths, Can 
you keep a secret?” 

Mrs. Duncan knit her pretty brows and re- 
plied that if he did not know by this time that 
she could, it was quite useless to inform him 
on the point. 

“ Of course you can. But don’t tell Myrtle; 
I’m not so sure about her,” 

“If you are not sure about Myrtle you had 
better not speak so loud,” a voice cried from 
an upper window; and a young girl with eyes 
like cool agates and a mop of yellow-brown 
hair appeared for a moment at the opening, 
and then shut the window down with a bang. 

“There, you have hurt her feelings,” said 
Mrs. Duncan. “I don’t know why you always 
suspect women of not being able to hold their 
tongues.” 

“ Because they can’t,” George briefly re- 
plied. “She will forgive me. We are going to 
start up the mill to-morrow morning.” 

“ George!” 

“Yes. We gave our old men two weeks to 
come to our terms, and warned them that 
after that time there would be no vacancies. 
Yesterday a crew large enough to start the 
works arrived here from Framingham. They 
are picked men, all non-unionists, and to-mor- 
row morning the old whistle, which has been 
silent for the only time since my grandfather 
first sounded it in 1825, will call the new hands 
to work. They know their business. They 
were thrown out of employment by the burn- 
ing of a mill just below ours at Framingham. 
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Of course nobody knows anything about the 
firing of the mull, and it has been suggested 
that a police officer committed arson in order 
to throw suspicion on the union.” 

“You don’t think ¢#ey are wicked enough 
to do that?” 

“As an association, no; as individuals, 
yes.” 

There was a long pause. Mary Duncan 
slipped her hand into her husband’s. “ That was 
why you sent for Myrtle—you thought there 
might be trouble.” 

“ There always may be trouble,” said Dun- 
can, “ but I do not anticipate any disturbance. 
I don’t believe that one of the men who have 
struck would raise his hand against my life 
or property. They are fools, that is all.” 

“Poor misguided creatures,” sighed Mrs. 
Duncan. “ Did you know that Hunton had 
telegraphed to stop his lumber? He does not 
mean to open the saw-mills this season.” 

“Yes; one hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of logs are lying up-river, and not a stick of 
them will be sawed before next summer.” 

“ That means two hundred men out of em- 
ployment, and their women and children in 
want.” 

‘That means, my dear, that we shall have 
to support them. There is the strong point 
of these fellows. They know that in no civi- 
lized community (outside of the largest cities) 
of the United States are people allowed to 
starve or freeze ; so whether they work or not, 
the capitalists have got to support them, 
directly or indirectly.” 

“And you really start the mill to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“Yes; but the secret must be kept. I think, 
with the exception of ourselves and the new 
crew, that not a soul in town knows it. I 
shall drive up later to let the water on and 
get up steam. The first thing that the town 
will know of it will be when the whistle sounds 
at 6 o’clock to-morrow morning. You are 
not to sit up. Mind, I shall be very angry if 
you do not go to bed at half-past 10, You 
are losing your color with all these worries 
of ours.” 

Twelve o’clock found Mrs. Duncan reading 
by the sitting-room fire, in direct disobedience 
of her husband’s commands, Myrtle was 
sleeping peacefully on the sofa, with the good 
dog Sport lying beside her. By way of choos- 
ing something cheerful in the literary line, 
Mrs. Duncan was reading one of O’Brien’s 
blood-curdling tales. No wonder that when 
the quiet of the night was broken by a light tap 
on the window she sprang to her feet and 
shrank into a remote recess behind the ffre- 
place. 

Myrtle slept on peacefully, and Sport waked 























enough to give a sleepy growl, relapsing the 
next moment into a profound repose. 

Mrs. Duncan spitefully threw the offending 
book on the table, murmuring: 

“IT might have known that horrid story 
would make me hear and see ghosts.” 

There came another tap, this time loud 
enough to wake the sleepers. Myrtle sat up, 
yawned, shook her loosened hair from her 
face, and asked sleepily : 

“ What did you say?” 

Mary Duncan from her corner pointed sig- 
nificantly to the window and said, “ Hush, 
hush /” twice as loud as the girl had spoken. 
In a moment Myrtle was wide awake, and 
Sport sat up on his haunches, wagging his tail 
expectantly. The knock was repeated impa- 
tiently. Myrtle boldly drew back the heavy 
curtain, and then with a loud scream sprang 
behind Mary, burying her face in her friend’s 
shoulder. 

“ What was it?” whispered Mary. 

“Such an awful face!” gasped Myrtle. At 
that moment a slight noise fell on Mary’s ear: 
it was only the creaking of Tippie’s crib in the 
nursery above, but the sound steeled the 
mother’s heart, and, bold as a lioness, she 
walked to the window and looked squarely 
into the face pressed close to the pane. Then 
she laughed a little hysterically, and with a 
scornful glance at her companion, and with 
the exclamation, “ You silly thing!” quietly 
proceeded to open the window. 

“ You gave us such astart, Mrs. Hennessey : 
my cousin and [ are all alone. Isthere anything 
the matter ?” 

Mrs. Hennessey’s brown, wrinkled face, de- 
void of teeth and ornamented with a huge pair 
of shaggy gray eyebrows, sufficiently suggested 
a witch to account for Myrtle’s agitation. Her 
answer was not intelligible to the girl. 

“ Wait a moment till I open the front door,” 
said Mary, taking the lamp with her, and leav- 
ing the room in darkness. She did not return, 
but showed her visitor into the study. 

“ Now, tell me what you have come for, 
quickly,” she said, laying her firm hand on the 
old woman’s shoulder. 

“ Where ’s the boss?” 

“ He is busy and can’t possibly see you.” 

“ Aye, but where is he?” persisted the 
woman. “I tell you I must see him this 
very night.” 

“He is not here,” admitted the wife reluc- 
tantly. 

“ But where, woman? God ’a’ mercy! he 
has never gone to the mill?” 

“Yes; why do you ask ?” 

They looked in each other’s terrified faces 
for a moment ; then the elder woman said in a 
sharp voice: 
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“ Then there ’s mischief done, likely. My 
man went up to the works with something 
of the like of gunpowder to blow up the big 
water-wheel, and likely they ’Il meet one an- 
other.” 

“ My husband went up an hour ago to get 
up steam and let the water on,” whispered 
Mary. 

‘“ Whatever will we do, marm ? ” wailed the 
workman's wife. 

“ What shall we do?” echoed the wife of 
the superintendent. 

“Do?” cried Myrtle, from the doorway, 
“why, come help me harness Dick, of course,” 

The tall roan submitted, as only a creature 
of his intelligence could have done, to the 
strange disposition of his harness, buckled on 
by trembling, unaccustomed hands, and quietly 
suffered the bit which Myrtle bravely inserted 
between his teeth, her heart beating like a 
trip-hammer the while. The two women, 
threatened with a greater danger than the 
heels of the thoroughbred, did their share of 
the work as if the beast had been a thing with- 
out nerves or power of action. 

The night was heavily dark, and outside 
the small disk of light thrown by the stable 
lantern they could see nothing. But Dick 
knew the way and started down the river road 
at a good pace. The three women, crowded 
together in the light wagon, gave a simulta- 
neous cry as, at a turn of the road which ran 
parallel with the railroad track, the night ex- 
press came tearing towards them, Myrtle felt 
the horse shiver, and tightened her grip on the 
reins, calling his name gently. 

“If they don’t blow the whistle I can man- 
age him,” she said between her teeth, taking 
a turn about her hands with the lines, 

“ We are just by the crossing, where they 
always blow it,” said Mary calmly, The train 
was upon them, They saw the engineer raise 
his hand to the lever of the throttle-valve — 
a woman’s scream pierced the rumble of the 
train, the man turned and, looking through 
the engine window, caught a glimpse of a ter- 
rified horse and the white face of a woman, 
and, in direct violation of the rules and regu- 
lations pasted up within two feet of his eyes, 
forebore to pull the whistle. With its dull roar 
the train sped out of sight. By the time they 
reached the lower falls Myrtle’s aching hands 
relaxed their grip a little. Dick’s run had 
sobered into a swift trot. 

“ That ’s Hunton’s saw-mill,” said the work- 
ingman’s wife, peering into the darkness. 
“When we pass the next turn we shall see the 
light in the office window, if they are there.” 

There was no light in the office, and they 
would have passed the mill, had not Dick of 
his own accord turned from the highroad and 
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stopped before the shed where he was wont 
to stand. 

Lights were seen flitting about the long 
dark building. In the machinery-room Super- 
intendent Duncan and half a dozen men were 
making preparations for the morning’s work. 
Duncan had thrown off his coat, and was giv- 
ing a word here and a hand there to the new 
men, McGregor, the Scotch foreman, was 
the only member of the old crew who had 
stood by the company through the troublous 
days, passed now, Duncan _ believed firmly. 
Outside, the river was frothing over the dam 
in a last frolic of idleness, Its holiday was at 
an end, and the rushing, riotous stream must 
go to work again at the behest of its mas- 
ter, man. It was singing its last merry song 
of play; for in a few moments the rumble of 
the machinery would mix itself with the river’s 
chant, and by that sound of bondage all the 
world would know that it had gone to work 
again, The superintendent stood ready to 
turn on the water through the race. He made 
a fine picture, standing leaning on the small 
iron rod which swayed with the motion of his 
hand the whole current of the stream. He was 
a strong, handsome man, with a broad, tall 
figure, an honest, serious face with bright blue 
eyes and a wide, white forehead. In his ex- 
pression readers of character recognized the 
rare combination of great sweetness and great 
strength. His foreman, in referring to what 
had happened, was saying to one of the new 
hands in an undertone: 

“ They tackled the wrong man when they 
ketched a holt of the boss for a strike.” 

Duncan’s hand was on the crank, and 
with a light twist he set in motion the ma- 
chinery that let on the water. There was 
joy and triumph in his heart when he heard 
the gasp the water gave as it first rushed into 
the race. Thenoise sounded cheerfully through 
the dim machinery-room, bringing a sense of 
great satisfaction to the superintendent and 
the foreman, grown weary of the silent ma- 
chines, 

The rush of the waters fell very differently 
on the ears of a man working clandestinely 
among the water-wheels of the great mill. He 
dropped his tools and stood upright, doubting 
his own senses. His dark face blanched to a 
ghastly pallor as, snatching up the lamp the 
rays of which lighted the low, gloomy chamber 
under the ground and under the water, he 
made his way with trembling limbs to the lad- 
der that led up from the damp wheel-pit where 
he had been working. Quick as he was, the 
flood was quicker, rushing sullenly to its work 
with angry gasps and sighs. The heavy stone 
arches frowned down upon him: they would 
give him no shelter from his own infernal work. 
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He cursed his Maker in that hour of agony; 
and while yet the blasphemy was on his lips 
a sudden tremor shook the mill to its founda- 
tions, a deafening crash as of thunder rent the 
air, the roof above him was lifted from its sup- 
ports, and he was hurled down into the very 
pit where he had placed the dynamite bomb, 
which the first revolution of the great wheel 
had exploded. 

The first rays of the sun showed a desolate 
scene. The great mill, which the night before 
had stood solidly above its dam, was now noth- 
ing but a shattered ruin, its delicate machinery 
hopelessly wrecked, a dead loss of thousands 
of dollars, which made every man in the com- 
munity the poorer. Men were still busily 
working at their dreadful task of searching the 
ruins for the victims of the explosion. George 
Duncan had been first discovered, miracu- 
lously preserved from death, by the women 
who had come just too late to warn him. He 
would live, but his strong right arm was gone, 
and the splendid vitality which had been a 
power to energize the men and women with 
whom he was thrown in daily contact would 
never again stimulate them to better and more 
intelligent work. His wife and Myrtle were 
beside him now in the office, which had es- 
caped destruction. Martha Hennessey was 
working among the men with the strength of 
despair, searching for the man whose hand 
had wrought the dire disaster. They found 
him at last in the wheel-pit, and the rough 
workman who first saw the ghastly mangled 
body cried out to those above to “ Keep the 
woman back, for God’s sake.” But she was 
beside him as he spoke, and after one look at 
what had been her husband, she sank to the 
ground in a deep swoon. The same wagon bore 
the dead man and his senseless widow to the 
cottage where a group of frightened children 
wailed a melancholy greeting to the living and 
the dead. 

Next day the local paper printed the follow- 
ing notice: 

We, the United Brothers of Riverside, desire to 
express the deep sympathy we feel for the sufferers 
from the terrible explosion at the Riverside Mill. We 
cannot find language strong enough to sufficiently 
condemn the fiendish conduct of the miscreant or mis- 
creants who are responsible for this awful calamity. 


For the United Brothers, 
MARTIN KNOWLES, Secretary. 


A few days after the funeral of Patrick 
Hennessey, Mrs. Duncan was told that a per- 
son desired to speak with her in the drawing- 
room on a matter of importance. She had not 
left her husband since the accident; and 
Myrtle, who had just returned from exercising 
Dick, was sent down to inquire concerning 
the stranger’s business, The visitor’s face was 




















familiar to her, but she could not remember 
where she had seen it before. 

“ Mrs. Duncan cannot leave her husband; 
is it a matter that I can attend to?” she asked 
civilly, looking with somie curiosity at the 
stranger. He was a man of striking appear- 
ance, with a slight, elastic figure and a well- 
shaped head, covered with heavy dark curling 
hair. His features were delicately cut, and his 
large earnest brown eyes were as frank and 
clear as a child’s. His clothes were common 
but neat, and he looked as if he deserved to 
be better dressed. 

“T am the secretary of the new committee 
of the United Brothers,” he began, and then 
suddenly paused. Myrtle’s indifferent curiosity 
had changed to an angry intensity ; her pretty 
mouth had grown hard and stern, three omi- 
nous bars marred the whiteness of her forehead, 
and her hand tightened unconsciously on the 
riding-whip with which she had been carelessly 
flicking the dust from her habit. The change 
was so instantaneous and threatening that the 
man paused, hesitated, and before he could 
utter another word, Myrtle interrupted him 
vehemently. 

“Oh, you are one of those men, are you? 
and may I ask what you mean by showing 
your face inside of this house? Are you not 
satisfied ? You have almost killed the master, 
and you have come now to insult the women.” 

“T beg your pardon, madam; I do not think 
that you understand me. It is to express the 
profound sympathy of my colleagues that I 
have come; to express our hopes that Mr. 
Duncan is in a fair way to recover.” 

“In order that you may complete the 
work your predecessors have begun so well?” 
laughed the girl bitterly, playing nervously 
with her riding-whip all the time. The young 
man, who had been rather pale before, flushed 
suddenly, the hot color mounting even to his 
smooth forehead. He looked steadily into 
Myrtle’s flashing eyes, until an answering color 
crept into her cheeks, and after viciously flick- 
ing off the petals of a flower standing near 
her, she bent her whip between her fingers till 
it almost broke. 

“ Well,” she said sharply, when the silence 
had become a little embarrassing, “is there 
anything else?” 

“T will not detain you longer, Miss Gray; 
perhaps I shall be able to see Mr. Duncan 
himself, or his wife, in the course of the next 
few days?” this interrogatively. 

“No,” said Myrtle decisively. “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan are going to Europe as soon as 
he is able to bear the journey. This house 
will be offered for sale, and I suppose you have 
heard that the company have as good as de- 
cided not to rebuild the works,” 
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“ Not to rebuild! Are you sure of that?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“ Quite sure; are you surprised? Who ever 
expected they would?” 

“TI did; 1 still think they will.” Myrtle 
opened her cool eyes to their fullest extent, 
and laughed again, scornfully still, but not so 
cruelly as she had laughed before. 

“Why?” she asked, interested in spite of 
herself. 

“ Because it is for their interests as well as 
for ours. This terrible calamity affects us as 
much as it does them. Are we to be held re- 
sponsible because a low ruffian betrays our 
cause and commits a crime for which we are 
all obliged to suffer?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders with a gest- 
ure of indifference; but her face was not in- 
different — she was listening. That was enough 
for the enthusiast. 

“Do you not see how greatly both sides 
have been at fault, and all from a lack of a 
proper understanding between them? We 
should have been told three years ago the true 
condition of the affairs of the mill. It is our 
right. All we have in the world is embarked 
in this project; your mill is the capital, but 
what good is the mill without the men? It 
was like trying to divorce the Siamese twins 
of capital and labor: it meant death to both. 
We should have been told that the company 
was losing money; we should have devised 
together how matters could be mended, what 
concessions could be made, what reduction 
of wages. Instead of that we have been de- 
ceived, and what has the deceit led to? 
Famine, misery, and death.” 

“Tt would not have been possible to pub- 
lish the condition of the affairs of the mill; 
it would have led to bankruptcy.” 

“ Not if you had trusted us, not if you had 
made us the partners of your profits, not if 
you had treated us like men and women who 
have a right to an interest in the fruits of their 
labor, instead of like senseless machines whose 
work, whether good or ill, was to be paid for 
like so much coal or paper stock.” 

“ But it is just that: your labor is the fuel, 
the power, like steam or water.” 

“No, for steam and water are only tools; 
but no man has the right to degrade another 
man to the level of a machine. See the results 
of this course. Our men were allowed to be- 
lieve that these mills were making a great 
profit in which they had no share; they 
asked for what they supposed to be their 
rights, and learned for the first time the true 
facts of the case. They should have known 
them long ago.” 

He was speaking earnestly, with the ease 
and grace and security of youth and hope. 
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His enthusiasm was not without its effect upon 
the tall girl, whose lips had lost their scornful 
curl, and who now listened with a certain in- 
credulous tolerance. 

“In a word, you believe in codperation,” 
she said, speaking less satirically than she had 
done heretofore. 

“Yes; it is the answer to the riddle of our 
nineteenth century Sphinx.” 

Myrtle stared a moment in silence at her 
visitor. His good use of English had already 
surprised her, but this allusion to the guardian 
of the Egyptian desert was all that was needed 
to arouse her suspicions of this handsome youth 
with the firm white hands, who claimed to be 
a working-man and looked like a gentleman. 
At this moment there was a stir in the room 
above, and a message came from upstairs; 
Duncan wished to know the name and busi- 
ness of the visitor. 

“ Please say,” said the young man, looking 
éarnestly at Myrtle, “that I am the man who 
was to have been Mr. Duncan’s assistant, and 
that I am very anxious to speak to the super- 
intendent, if he is able to see me.” 

Myrtle repeated the message to the servant 
and walked to the window, out of which she 
stood looking towards the river, with its yel- 
low liné of floating sawdust. 

“ Your father is still president of the com- 
pany, and owns the controlling stock, I believe, 
Miss Gray ?” said the young man. 

“Yes.” 

“ And you yourself have some interest in 
the concern?” She nodded an assent. 

“ Look across the river, see those tidy little 
houses with their pretty gardens; those belong 
to the mill property. You know every man, 
woman, and child who lives there. The town 
has grown up round the mill. Take the mill 
away and what will happen? Ten years from 
now you will see those neat little gardens 
waste places, those houses desolate ruins, and 
all because you Grays and Duncans are so 
proud. I was born in one of those houses; I 
went to school in that school-house your father 
built for us; I have been to church all my life 
in the chapel old Mr. Duncan endowed; all the 
books I ever read till I left home I got out of 
the library those two men gave to the town, to 
their operatives. I have been away now four 
years, getting my education—George Duncan 
gave me that. I was to be his assistant; I came 
home the very day after the accident—” 

He paused. Myrtle turned from the window, 
her frank face wearing for the first time during 
the interview its usual sweet expression: she 
was interested in what he was saying; she was 
waiting for him to go on. 

“Shall I tell you what I would do if I 
were in your father’s place, Miss Gray? I 





would rebuild the works at the smallest pos- 
sible cost. I would agree with my hands to 
pay them whatever wages I could afford. At 
the end of a year I would divide the earnings 
after this fashion: the principal, or capital 
with which the mill was built, has a right to 
earn its five per cent.—that belongs to the 
owners; then I should put aside a certain sum 
for expenses of repairing and improving the 
machinery and so forth, after all costs had 
been paid, and as a reserve fund for bad years. 
After that I would take the surplus profits and 
divide them into halves; one for the men who 
furnish the capital, one for the men who give 
the labor.” 

The girl smiled, but it was a kind, womanly 
smile, with nothing of the bitter lurking behind 
the sweet. 

“ Perhaps if you live a thousand years you 
will be able to put your scheme into practice — 
when the millennium comes,” she said. 

“J believe that I shall live to see it, and 
die at three score and ten.” 

Myrtle laughed outright. 

At that moment the servant returned, bring- 
ing word that the young man was to come 
up to Mr. Duncan’s room. He turned to 
follow the woman, but paused for a moment 
at the door, saying, in a low, hurried voice : 

“You are a stockholder; your father is the 
president of the mills. I am sure that you 
have a great deal of influence with him. Will 
you not use that influence to help our cause?” 

“ But I cannot. I do not think you are 
right; your plans are those of a visionary —” 

“ Would it be right to ruin the town which 
you have built up, because a snake has crept 
into the village and stung you?” 

“ T am not sure,” 

“Yes, you are. Do you not want to see the 
children you have known all their lives grow 
up in the place where they belong; do you 
not want to see Riverside, the spot where you 
were born, a prosperous, growing town, instead 
of a deserted village?” He had come quite 
close to her as he spoke. There was a pause 
before Myrtle answered slowly: 

“Yes.” 

“ Then help me to rebuild the works.” 

His audacity had something sublime about 
it. He believed in his principles, in himself, 
so thoroughly; he was withal so handsome 
in his enthusiasm, standing before her with 
his head thrown back, his eyes shining, his 
face eager and flushed with the force which 
beat in his veins and which he felt sure must 
conquer the obstacles that stood between him 
and his ideal, that it was not perhaps surpris- 
ing, all things considered, that Myrtle’s cool 
agate eyes took fire from his flashing ones, and 
that she said impulsively : 
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“T will try.” 

When the young man entered the sick-room, 
with the triumph of that first victory speaking 
in his light, quick tread, in his glowing, self- 
reliant face, he stopped short at the threshold. 
There lay his benefactor, his friend, crippled 
for life, pale as the linen of his bed, and beside 
him stood Mary Duncan, whose chestnut hair 
in the agony of those long hours of suspense 
had lost its brightness forever, and was now 
thickly powdered with gray. Duncan smiled 
and held out his left hand, saying feebly but 
cheerfully : 

“ Welcome home, my boy.” 

The visitor took the hand, pressed it a mo- 
ment between both his own, and then walked 
quickly to the window, turning his back upon 
a scene which had well-nigh unmanned him. 

“ You see before you, my friend, one of the 
results of the theories your letters have been so 
full of. They usually do the thing more neatly 
in Russia, I believe. This was a bungling job 
after all; the only thing they have killed is 
the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 

“ Don’t say that, Mr. Duncan. You don’t 
mean it, sir; I know you don’t, even in this 
dreadful time. I am proud to remember that 
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you used to say that I should grow to be your 
right-hand man, and I had come to offer my- 
self to you in any capacity—let me change 
that pillow for you.” 

As he spoke he lifted the wounded man’s 
head to an easier attitude. 

“Yes; you shall stay and help nurse me, 
The women are quite worn out with watching ; 
and when I am a little better I will listen to 
your theories, and you shall help me with my 
plans.” 

“ Your plans?” 

“Yes, of course. My wife thinks she is 
going to carry me off to Europe and make an 
invalid of me for the rest of my days; Mr. 
Gray thinks he is going to sell the mill prop- 
erty at auction; but they can’t hold a meeting 
until I am well enough to be present, and 
from the first I have been determined to 
rebuild the works.” 

“Then the goose is n’t killed after all?” 

“ No, only hobbled!” 

“You must not talk any more, George,” 
cautioned Mary Duncan from the doorway; 
and in five minutes the patient was asleep, 
and quiet reigned in the sick-room. 


Maud Howe. 


THE NEW POLITICAL GENERATION. 


HE close of the first cen- 
tury of the Republic finds 
; anew political generation 
assuming control of its des- 
tinies. The average life- 
time of a generation of 
human beings has long 
been held to be about 
thirty-three years, and the theory will be 
found also to hold good of public men as a 
class. Exceptions of course occur, when un- 
usual longevity prolongs the career of one man 
far beyond that of his early associates; but 
such exceptions only prove the rule that, as 
a whole, the governing body ‘changes three 
times in a hundred years. 

The first generation under the Federal sys- 
tem held the stage during the period from 
1789 to 1825, and may be called the construc- 
tive generation. ‘The Revolution had been car- 
ried through by young men. Jefferson was but 
thirty-three years old when he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, and the patriot 
army numbered many an officer like Monroe 
and Hamilton who joined it at eighteen or 
nineteen. The constitutional convention of 
1787 contained a number of the men who 
had become prominent either in the field or 
in the council chamber during the war, and 








who. yet were comparatively youthful, It thus 
came about that the men who organized the 
new government in 1789, although a large 
proportion of them had already been promi- 
nent in affairs for a good while, were still for 
the most part in the prime of life. Washing- 
ton, then fifty-seven, was the senior member 
of his administration; Jefferson, the first Sec- 
retary of State, forty-six; Knox, Secretary of 
War, thirty-nine; Randolph, attorney-general, 
thirty-six; and Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, only thirty-two. John Jay, first 
Chief-Justice, was not yet forty-four. Madison 
took his seat in the first House of Representa- 
tives at thirty-eight, and Monroe appeared 
the next year in the Senate before he was 
thirty-three. 

It was in every way most fortunate for the 
young nation that its first rulers were young 
men, who were yet old enough to have shared 
in the long struggle which was necessary for 
its establishment. The Federal Government 
was an experiment; the Constitution was a 
novelty; the proposed division of powers be- 
tween different departments of a central gov- 
ernment, and between the central government 
and its constituent States, was without prece- 
dent. Questions immediately arose as to the 
interpretation of the fundamental law, which 
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must be decisively settled. Happily the very 
men who had helped either to frame the 
Constitution or to secure its adoption by 
the States were in Congress, on the bench, 
members of the cabinet, in the presidency; 
and so it long continued. Monroe entered 
the army only a year after the battle of Lex- 
ington; it was fifty years after the battle of 
Lexington when he retired from the presi- 
dency, and up to that day every incumbent 
of the highest office had been, like him, hon- 
orably associated with the Revolutionary era. 
Indeed, Monroe was not the last representa- 
tive of that era. Marshall, the great Chief- 
Justice of our history, though nearly three 
years Monroe’s senior, expounded the Con- 
stitution with unsurpassed ability for more 
than a third of a century, until his death in 
1835, when nearing eighty. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
beneficent effect upon our development of 
the fact that this constructive generation rep- 
resented in itself, and so perpetuated, the 
patriotic impulses of the Revolution, The 
Constitution had been grudgingly accepted by 
several of the States; the centrifugal forces 
which had manifested themselves during the 
period of the Confederation were still active. 
The Federal Government was distrusted by a 
large proportion of the population ; sectional 
jealousies were rampant. A strong cohesive 
influence was needed to weld together the dis- 
cordant elements, and it was furnished by the 
generation of public men who had endured so 
much in order to found a nation that they 
were bound to save it from early wreck. 

As death thinned the ranks of the Revolu- 
tionary statesmen, there came to the front our 
second political generation,— the compromise 
generation,— which ruled the nation from 
about 1820 until the election of Lincoln. This 
was the age of Clay and Webster; of Jackson 
and Calhoun; of Benton and Taney; of the 
Missouri compromise and its repeal; of the 
fugitive-slave law and the Dred Scott decision. 
It was a generation which for the most part 
was born during the Revolution, and contained 
some men whose boyish memories covered 
incidents of that struggle, like Jackson’s cap- 
ture by a band of English troops in North 
Carolina when he was thirteen years old, in 
1780, and the raid of English cavalry past 
Henry Clay’s home in Virginia the next year, 
when he was four. Webster and Calhoun 
were born within two months of each other 
early in 1782, and appeared in Congress 
within two years of each other during the 
period which covered the second war with 
England, the South Carolinian in 1811 and 
the New Hampshire man (as Webster then 
was) in 1813. Clay had preceded them, hav- 
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ing entered the Senate late in 1806, more than 
three months before he had reached the con- 
stitutional age of thirty. Benton, who had 
been born four days before Calhoun, began 
his thirty years of continuous service in the 
Senate in 1821. The period which made four 
such men fora long while associates in the 
United States Senate must always remain a 
memorable one in our annals. 

The Revolutionary generation lived to see 
the new government in good running order, 
and the wisdom of their constructive work 
vindicated. The delicate machinery had ap- 
parently been well adjusted, and men who 
had disagreed so radically on some points as 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson came in 
their last years to be satisfied with the settle- 
ment which had been reached and hopeful as 
to the future. Yet there were already visible in 
their day signs of the impending trouble over 
the slavery. question which confronted their 
successors. The difficulties of conducting a 
government in a nation half of which was 
slave and half free became constantly more 
obvious, but they were not yet admitted to be 
insuperable. It wasstill thought by most peo- 
ple that some arrangement might be made 
which would be satisfactory to both sections, 
and theconstant effort was to discover a modus 
vivendi, One scheme and then another was 
tried, each in turn held by its authors to be 
the final settlement which was to end the 
trouble. Looking back now, it is easy to see 
how hopeless were all these attempts; but it is 
also easy to see how fortunate it was that the 
generation of compromisers held sway so long. 
They averted the inevitable struggle at a time 
when its issue would have been doubtful, and 
postponed the inevitable war until the dis- 
parity of the contestants should insure the 
triumph of nationality and freedom. “ Let us 
make our generation,” said Webster in his 
famous 7th of March speech, “one of the 
strongest and brightest links in that golden 
chain which is destined, I fondly believe, to 
grapple the people of all the States to this 
Constitution for ages to come.” The wish was 
granted, for without that development of love 
for the Union which Webster sedulously cul- 
tivated, while Clay, “the great pacificator,” 
preserved the peace, the two sections must 
have fallen apart. 

Clay and Webster, the great compromisers, 
died within four months of each other in 1852. 
Feeble efforts in the same line with theirs 
were continued for a few years longer by sur- 
viving associates like Bell, Crittenden, and 
Everett. But even before the disappearance 
of Clay and Webster there had begun to rise 
the third generation of our national history — 
the generation which was to prove the recon- 
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structive one. It was composed of men born 
during the first twenty years of the nineteenth 
century, and it made its appearance in Wash- 
ington when John P. Hale, the first senator 
elected as an anti-slavery man, took his seat 
in 1847, followed by Seward and Chase in 
1849 and by Sumner in 1851. They met there 
men like Davis and Toombs, who represented 
ideas diametrically opposed to their own and 
who were determined that those ideas should 
prevail — peaceably, inside the Union, if pos- 
sible; by secession and force, if necessary. 
The new men from the North saw that the 
old réle of Webster could no longer be played. 
Webster had perceived that there was a con- 
flict, but hoped that it might be repressed; 
Seward comprehended and proclaimed that it 
was “irrepressible.” A year before his death 
Webster had said, “If a house be divided 
against itself, it will fall and crush everybody 
in it”; but he argued in the same speech that 
there was no real division and consequently 
need be no fall, even though slavery were to 
be permanent in half of the national domain. 
Six years after Webster’s death, Lincoln, in 
opening his famous canvass of 1858 against 
Douglas, also quoted the saying, “ A house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand,” but he gave 
ita very different application. “I do not expect 
the Union to be dissolved — I do not expect 
the house to fall,” said Lincoln; “but I do 
expect it will cease to be divided. It will be- 
come all one thing, or all the other.” 

The election of 1860 and the outbreak of 
the civil war pushed aside the survivors of the 
last century, and put the control of affairs, 
both North and South, with only an occa- 
sional exception, in the hands of men born 
since 1800. Lincoln, born in 1809, was at 
the head of the Federal Government; Davis, 
born in 1808, the chief of the Confederacy. 
The command of the Union army, which was 
held at the outbreak of hostilities by Scott, 
who had been born in 1786, fell to Grant, born 
in 1822, who was supported by Sherman, born 
in 1820; while his great opponent was Lee, 
born in 1807, whose lieutenant, Joseph E. John- 
ston, was born in the same year. Seward was 
born in 1801, Chase in 1808, Sumner in 1811, 
and Stanton in 1814, 

It was men of the same age who held sway 
in Congress during the period after the war in 
which “the States lately in rebellion” were 
restored to their relations with the Union. 
Benjamin I’. Wade, the leader of the majority 
in the Senate during the Johnson administra- 
tion, was born in 1800; Thaddeus Stevens, 
his counterpart in the House of Representa- 
tives,dated back to1792. The Supreme Court, 
as Lincoln found it, had a Chief-Justice born 
in 1777 and four of the five associate justices 
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had been born between the latter year and 
1794. Lincoln’s Chief-Justice was born in 
1808 and Grant’s in 1816, while the associate 
justices appointed by these presidents were 
men born between 1804 and 1816. 
Thirty-seven years have passed since Sum- 
ner,the most conspicuous senatorial representa- 
tive of the reconstructive generation, appeared 
in Washington, and not one man whom he 
then found in office now remains in public 
life. Only a few names, like those of Jefferson 
Davis and Hannibal Hamlin, have escaped 
the mortuary star. His great associates in the 
Senate chamber before the war, Seward and 
Chase, died within the eighteen months be- 
fore his own death in 1874. Stevens had pre- 
ceded him by six years; Wade was already 
in retirement. Of all the men who were in 
Congress at the time of Lincoln’s election, 
John Sherman, then a representative and 
now a senator, and L. Q. C. Lamar, then a 
representative and now a justice of the Su- 
preme Court, are the only ones who are to- 
day conspicuous. Three of Lincoln’s five ap- 
pointees to the Supreme Court are dead; the 
other two are seventy-two years old, and may 
retire on a pension at their pleasure. Two of 
Grant’s four appointees to the same bench are 
dead ; a third retired on a pension eight years 
ago, and the fourth has been eligible to a pen- 
sion for five years. Allen G, Thurman, who 
was elected congressman nearly forty-five 
years ago, seems a relic of a by-gone age. 
As the third generation of our public men 
dwindles in size, the fourth comes in steadily 
swelling numbers to fill the vacant places, It 
is a generation which has grown up since the 
period when secession and state sovereignty 
were burning issues — which in large part is too 
young to have had any record on the slavery 
question. There are many men in Congress 
who were too young to vote in the election 
of 1860; some who had not then reached their 
teens. The State of West Virginia has two 
senators and four representatives, and the old- 
est of the six was born as recently as 1843. 
Four of them served in one or other army 
during the war, but this incident in their 
lives hardly dissociates them from the two 
who did not, one of the latter being but eight 
years old when Sumter was fired upon. 
Younger still is a Minnesota representative, 
who was not born until 1854, and whose case, 
by the way, well illustrates the cosmopolitan 
character of our population, as he is a native 
of Sweden and did not reach Minnesota until 
1868. Another illustration of the same feature 
is the case of the New Jersey congressman 
who was born in Ireland in 1853, and a third 
the Wisconsin member who was born in Prus- 
sia in 1845 and did not come to this country 
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until 1866. An Indiana member has but re- 
cently completed his thirty-first year. 

Nor do such facts as these fully show the 
extent to which the new generation has sup- 
planted the one which brought on secession 
and carried through the war. The Constitu- 
tion does not permit a man to become a sen- 
ator until he has attained the age of thirty, or 
a representative until he has completed his 
twenty-fifth year. It seldom happens that a 
man becomes a senator until he is consider- 
ably past thirty, or a representative until he is 
much beyond twenty-five. But the ten years 
from twenty-one on are years which mark the 
age of a much larger proportion of voters than 
anybody who has not investigated the matter 
would suspect. A table of the ages of native 
white males, as returned in the last national 
census, shows that out of a total in the whole 
country of 8,270,518 who had reached the 
voting age, no less than 1,546,703, or nearly 
one-fifth of the whole number, were 21, 22, 
23, and 24 years old. Add those who were 
between the ages of 24 and 30, and the aggre- 
gate is 3,019,663, or much more than one-third 
of all. Another census would show different 
totals, but the proportions would be the same. 
This means that nearly one-fifth of the voters 
are too young to be eligible to the House of 
Representatives, while much more than one- 
third are not old enough to be chosen to the 
Senate. Nearly all of this latter class, it must be 
remembered, are men who havebeen born since 
the outbreak of the war, for the baby born the 
day Sumter was attacked is now a man in his 
twenty-eighth year. Indeed, there are far 
more than a million of men entitled to vote 
for President this year who were not born un- 
til after Lee’s surrender. On the other hand, 
those who were old enough to vote in 1860 are 
at least 49 years of age this autumn, and less 
than a quarter of all male adults (1,958,776 
out of 8,270,518 in 1880) are men who have 
passed 48. 

It is thus clear that the new generation is 
already here. The men who heard the Dred 
Scott decision, who went to the polls for Lin- 
coln or Douglas, constitute but a small minor- 
ity of the electorate to-day. They still linger 
in the halls of Congress, but they find the 
seats fast filling with those whom they have 
always considered mere boys, until it 1s sud- 
denly revealed to them that they are no longer 
the real rulers of the republic. The old issues 
disappear with the old men, and 


New things succeed as former things grow old. 
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The death of Chief-Justice Waite served to 
show how completely the reconstructive gen- 
eration to which he belonged has done its 
work, The Supreme Court is the final arbiter 
in our system of government, and its decisions 
must be awaited before the nation knows what 
even an addition to the Constitution itself 
really signifies. The changes which the war 
had brought about were embodied in the new 
amendments to the Constitution, but there 
was much dispute as to how far-reaching those 
changes would prove to be. It was held by 
many, and Congress passed laws based upon 
the theory, that these amendments had greatly 
minimized the powers of the States and cor- 
respondingly enlarged those of the Federal 
Government. The Supreme Court alone could 
decide, Fortunately it was still composed en- 
tirely of judges who had been appointed by 
presidents belonging to the party which had 
carried through the amendments and which 
had based uponthem the assumption of greater 
authority for the General Government. A long 
series of decisions, of which the lastand,in some 
respects, the most important (in the Virginia 
debt cases) was rendered only a few weeks 
before Justice Waite’s death, settled these 
disputed questions and established the rights 
of the States under the amended Constitution 
upon a basis entirely satisfactory to the party 
whose President was to name his successor. 
It was frankly confessed ‘by candid Demo- 
cratic journals that, so far as a correct inter- 
pretation of the Constitution was concerned, 
it was to them a matter of no consequence 
whether Justice Waite’s chair were filled by 
a Republican of his type or by a Democrat. 
One needs only to recall the bitterness with 
which the decisions of the Supreme Court 
were received by the opposition party during 
the compromise generation to appreciate how 
wonderful is the change, and how complete the 
work of settlement after the terrible storm of 
civil war. 

A crowd of issues press for the attention of 
the new generation, but one overshadows all 
the rest. The Union has been reconstructed 
upon an enduring basis; now the Government 
itself is to be reconstructed. The slavery of 
human bondage has been abolished ; the ser- 
vitude of the spoils system is now to be done 
away with. This is the work of the new po- 
litical generation, and there is happily abun- 
dant evidence that it will prove equal to the 
task. 

Edward P. Clark, 





























SSoeeee(sejlVILIZATION has from 

Ge d2 the earliest times developed 

gO oA er : 
; a centripetal force that 
has tended to the aggre- 
gation of the mass of the 
" population in cities, That 
Bf Pc} force did its work in ancient 
ee SELSD times in Egypt, in Greece, 
and in Rome. It is doing its work now in 
modern Europe and in this country. 

At the end of the war of the Revolution 
the population of the United States numbered 
nearly four millions, There were then but 6 
cities, and in those 6 cities there dwelt 130,000 
people; so that of the total population of the 
country at that time 314 per cent. was to be 
found in the cities. In the century that has 
passed since then the national development 
has been so directed that there are now 286 
cities, and of the total population in the 
United States, which now amounts to more 
than 50,000,000, 1114 millions are dwellers in 
cities ; that is to say, 22% per cent., or more 
than one-fifth of the entire population of the 
United States to-day, is to be found in the 
cities. Of that urban population very nearly 
one-half is in ten cities, and nearly one-third 
is in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, including as a part of New York its 
tributary cities of Brooklyn and Jersey City. 

American citizenship has its duties as well 
as its rights, its responsibilities as well as its 
privileges. The proper exercise of the right 
of suffrage requires in him who exercises it a 
high degree of intelligence; yet, of the more 
than two million voters in our cities, a ma- 
jority are not sufficiently educated to exercise 
intelligently the right of suffrage, and a for- 
midable minority are ignorant and vicious. 
As Lord Sherbrooke said in England with 
reference to the new voters upon whom the 
Reform Act of 1867 conferred the suffrage, 
“We must educate our masters,” so we can 
- well say with reference to the masses in our 
large cities, ““ We must educate our masters.” 

Education is in this connection a word of 
large import. It means something more than 
the perfunctory acquisition of facts, and some- 
thing more than the development of the mind 
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* Of 2127 convicts who have been received in the 
Pennsylvania Eastern State Penitentiary from 1875 to 
1884, inclusive, 1547 had been pupils of the common 
schools; 65 had been pupils of grivele schools; 452 
had never attended school ; 1939 had never been ap- 
prenticed to any trade; 75 had been apprenticed, but 
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as an intellectual machine. It means the 
bringing to bear upon every individual in the 
mass every influence that can tend to make 
him better as a man and better as a citizen. 

The common-school system will not do the 
work of the education that we need, for that 
system, even if it were practically efficient, 
deals only with children, and it fails in that 
the tendency of its method of instruction is 
to direct the pupils, not to trades, not to 
mechanical work of any description, but ex- 
clusively to clerical labor; and the consequence 
is that the supply of that kind of labor is so 
greatly in excess of the demand for it that 
but a small proportion of the applicants can 
possibly obtain employment, and the unem- 
ployed applicants drift into vice and crime, 
not from any predisposition thereto, but be- 
cause their compulsory idleness exposes them 
to temptation. We therefore cannot rely for 
the education of the masses upon the public- 
school system,* 

Nor can we rely upon any system of merely 
philosophical training. That experiment has 
been tried again and again in the world’s his- 
tory. The philosophic systems of Greece and 
Rome culminated in the barbarism of the 
Middle Ages. The abstract philosophy of 
reason. in France was crowned by the Reign 
of Terror. 

If history has proved to demonstration any 
one fact it has proved this, that without Chris- 
tianity there is now no possibility of an endur- 
ing civilization. If this be true of countries 
whose forms of government are monarchical 
or aristocratic, much more is it true here, 
where every citizen is entitled to an equal 
voice in the selection of the makers and ad- 
ministrators of the laws, Therefore we must 
find the solution of our problem in bringing 
the principles of Christianity to bear upon 
the population of our cities, for just so far as 
those principles leaven the mass will the indi- 
viduals become better citizens, and will poli- 
tics be purified. 

There are certain inevitable results which 
follow upon the crowding of masses of people 
in cities. These are, first, an excess of de- 
mand over supply in the necessaries of life, 


had left their trade before serving out their time; and 
113 had been apprenticed and served out their time, 
These figures do not mean that the 1547 pupils of the 
public schools had received in those schools any instruct- 
ion which in any way tended to incite them to crime, 
but they fortify the conclusion stated in the text. 
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and a consequently increased cost of living ; 
secondly, an excess of supply over demand in 
all departments of labor, professional, clerical, 
and mechanical, and for the many a con- 
stantly increasing difficulty in obtaining the 
means of living; thirdly, for the few, wealth 
and luxury, and for the many, poverty and suf- 
fering ; and, fourthly, a development of crime, 
intemperance, and other vices. 

There is, therefore, poverty to be relieved, 
suffering to be alleviated, and sorrow to be 
comforted. Means of prevention must also be 
used. The sale of intoxicating liquors must 
be restrained. The reformatory agencies that 
clothe and educate the homeless youth and 
those other reformatory agencies that work 
upon the vicious and criminal classes must be 
fostered, stimulated, and strengthened. 

Of course, much of this charitable work of 
all sorts is done and will continue to be done 
by the voluntary and unsectarian action of 
individuals and organizations; but all such 
work, by whomsoever done, is really animated, 
whether ostensibly or not, by that truly charita- 
ble spirit which is inspired by Christianity, and 
it is the office of every church to encourage 
that work, and to furnish volunteers for its 
performance. 

It is another result of the growth of cities 
that in periods of business depression there 
are gathered together large bodies of unem- 
ployed and possibly starving men and women, 
who, under the pressure of their unfortunate 
circumstances, fall an easy prey to dema- 
gogues, and may be incited to acts of violence, 
Under any system of government this result 
of the centralization of population has been 
and always will be of grave importance, 

Now, too, modern civilization is threatened 
from within by a foe who preaches the false 
gospel of a Godless humanity based upon 
the logic of dynamite and assassination, and 
that false gospel finds ready acceptance when 
it is preached to men who are both ignorant 
and starving. 

We have heretofore flattered ourselves, with 
somewhat of national complacency, and in 
the exercise of a very practical materialism, 
that, w.iatever might befall the governments 
of Europe, here at least our free institutions 
and our boundless expanse of territory would 
protect us from the dangers which threaten 
European society; but we are beginning to 
realize that like causes will always produce 
like results, and that the congregation of the 
masses in cities, the aggrandizement of the 
few, and the depression of the many have 
combined to develop antagonistic forces the 
possible collision of which is full of danger. 


Pagan Rome dealt with the difficulty in a 
spirit of conciliation that was epigrammatically 
expressed in the phrase Punem et circenses ; 
that is to say, the government freely distrib- 
uted food to the masses and provided for their 
entertainment the shows of the arena. Conti- 
nental Europe deals with the difficulty in a 
spirit of stern repression, and endeavors by 
standing armies and police to hold the masses 
in subjection. Yet both systems failed. The 
armed mob accomplished in Rome the work 
which communism and nihilism are doing in 
Europe in our day. 

We cannot have a standing army of ade- 
quate size, and if we undertake to maintain 
large bodies of men in idleness and to amuse 
them at the public expense we shall invite the 
very danger against which we would guard. 

Christianity must be used as our conserva- 
tive force, for it deals with man as an individual 
in his personal responsibility to his God, and it 
deals with him also as a citizen in his relation 
to organized society. It preaches, by example 
rather than by precept, the power of Chris- 
tian charity, which is limited only by human 
need for human help. It teaches the rich 
that wealth is a trust, not a gift. It neu- 
tralizes class antagonisms by bringing home 
to men the great doctrine of the brotherhood 
of man. 

The Christianity that is to do this great 
work must be a living Christianity; it must 
be aggressive; it must be liberal; it must be 
united; it must not confine itself to a merely 
defensive warfare. It must hold the outworks 
of civilization, not only by keeping watch and 
ward, but also by leading sorties against the 
besieging forces of unreason. 

This work cannot be done only by throw- 
ing wide the doors of churches, holding ser- 
vice, and preaching sermons, It must also 
be done in the highways and the byways, 
among the rich and the poor, the virtuous 
and the vicious, the innocent and the guilty. 
It must be done by the laity as well as by the 
clergy ; and its most persuasive sermons will 
find their expression not in words but in deeds, 
and not in exposition or argument or entreaty, 
but in the silent yet eloquent lessons of lives 
of self-sacrifice. 

With the necessity for this great work star- 
ing us in the face, let us, agreeing about the 
essentials of the Christian faith, agree to dis- 
agree as to minor matters; and recognizing 
our points of agreement, and dwelling upon 
them to the exclusion of our points of disa- 
greement, let us, as soldiers in one army and 
under one banner, move forward shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Christopher Stuart Patterson. 
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HE rapidity with which the 
season of good weather and 
good roads was passing, and the 
length and arduous nature of the 
journey that still lay before us, 
compelled us to make’our stay in 

the city of Ust Kamenogorsk very brief. ‘The 
work that we accomplished there, however, 
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had an important bearing upon the prosecu- 
tion of our researches in the field of political 
exile, and rendered our success in that field 
almost certain. I had always anticipated great 
difficulty in ascertaining where political exiles 
were to be found, and how they could be ap- 
proached without the asking of too many dan- 
gerous questions. We could not expect in 
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AN OLD SIBERIAN FERRY-BOAT. 


every town to stumble, by good luck, upon 
a liberal and sympathetic official who would 
aid us in our search, and yet experience had 
shown us the absolute necessity of knowing 
definitely in advance where to go and whom 
to approach. We had already passed through 
half a dozen towns or villages where there 
were colonies of interesting political exiles, 
and where, if we had been aware of the pres- 
ence of these, we should have stopped; but 
we had no clues whatever to them, and [| 
feared that if, in searching for clues, we made 
a practice of asking questions at random, we 
should soon attract the attention of the police 
and be called upon to explain what business 
we had with political exiles, and why we were 
everywhere looking them up. At Ust Kam- 
enogorsk this source of embarrassment was 
finally removed. We not only obtained there 
a mass of useful information and a great num- 
ber of valuable hints and suggestions, but we 
carried away with us notes of recommenda- 
tion to people who could aid us, letters of 
introduction to liberal officials in the towns 
through which we were yet to pass, and a 
manuscript list, or directory, in which were 
set forth the names, ages, professions, and 
places of banishment of nearly seven hundred 
political exiles in all parts of Siberia. After 
we had obtained these letters of introduction 
and this “ underground ” directory, the Gov- 
ernment could have prevented us from inves- 
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tigating the exile system only by removing 
us forcibly from the country. We no longer 
had to grope our way by asking hazardous 
questions at random. We could take every 
step with a certainty of not making a mistake, 
and could go, in every village, directly to the 
persons whom we wished to see. 

On Monday, August 10, we dined for the 
last time with the politicals in Ust Kameno- 
gorsk, sang to them once more, by special 
request, “ John Brown’s Body” and “The 
Star-spangled Banner,” and at 6 o’clock in the 
evening set out by post for Barnaul and 
Tomsk. The road, as far as the post station 
of Pianoyarofskaya, was the same that we 
had followed in going from Semipalatinsk to 
the Altai Station. The country that it inter- 
sected seemed to us more parched and bar- 
ren than ever, but here and there, in the 
moister places, we passed large flocks of fat- 
tailed sheep, guarded and watched by Kir- 
ghis horsemen, whose hooded heads and black 
faces, with the immense goggles of horse-hair 
netting that they wore to protect their eyes 
from the glare of the sun, gave them an almost 
demoniacal appearance. Occasionally, in the 
outskirts of the villages, we saw fields of culti- 
vated sunflowers, or of half-ripe watermelons 
and cantaloupes; but as a rule the steppe 
was uncultivated and could not be cultivated 
without artificial irrigation. ‘The weather was 
still very warm, and in almost every village 
we noticed naked children playing in the 
streets. 

At Pianoyarofskaya we left the Semipala- 
tinsk road and the valley of the Irtish, and turn- 
ing to the northward crossed the low divide 
which sep- 
arates the 
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and swarming with bed-bugs. In the stations 
of Shemanaiefskaya and Saushkina, after vainly 
attempting to sleep, I sat up and wrote through- 
out the whole of two nights, killing fifteen 
or twenty bed-bugs each night on my writing- 


MARKET-PLACE 


table. The lack of proper food, the con- 
stant jolting, and the impossibility of getting 
any sleep, soon reduced us to an extremely 
jaded and exhausted condition, and when we 
reached the town of Barnaul, Friday afternoon, 
August 14, after an almost sleepless journey 
of ninety-six hours, I was hardly able to sit up. 

Barnaul is a large town of 17,000 inhabit- 
ants, and is the center of the rich and impor- 
tant mining district of the Altai. It contains 
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an unusual number of pretentious dwelling- 
houses and residences with columns and im- 
posing facades, but most of them have fallen 
into decay. They were erected many years 
ago, at a time when a mining officer of the 


IN BARNAUL. 


Crown in Barnaul received 2000 or 3000 
rubles a year as salary and stole 100,000 rubles 
a year by means of “cooked” accounts, and 
when, according to tradition, he paid twice 
the amount of his own salary to a French gov- 
erness for his children, and as much more to 
a French culinary chef, and sent his soiled 
linen to Paris by mail to be washed and 
starched. 

The mines of the Altai are, for the most 
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OLD PRISON OR GUARD-HOUSE IN BARNAUL, 


part, the private property of the Tsar. In the 
nine years from 1870 to 1879 they produced 
6984 pounds of gold, 206,964 pounds of silver, 
9,639,620 pounds of copper, and 13,221,396 
pounds of lead. A large part of the gold and 
silver ore is smelted in Barnaul. 

Mr. Frost, with an amount of enterprise 
which was in the highest degree creditable 
to him, explored the city with sketch-book 
and camera, and took photographs of the 
bazar, of peasant women carrying stones on 
hand-barrows near the mining “ works,” and 
of a curious building, not far from our hotel, 
which seemed to have been intended for a 
Russo-Doric temple but which afterward had 
apparently been transformed into a jail, in 
order to bring it more nearly into harmony 
with the needs of the place. I should have 
accompanied him upon some of these excur- 
sions, but I was nearly sick from sleeplessness. 
The dirty hotel in Barnaul was alive with 
bed-bugs, and I was compelled to sleep 
every night on a table, or rather stand, about 
four feet long by three wide, set out in the 
middle of the room. Owing to the fact that 
I generally rolled off or capsized the table as 
soon as I lost consciousness, my sleep was 
neither prolonged nor refreshing, and before 
we left Barnaul I was reduced to a state 


bordering on frenzy. Almost the only pleas- 
ant recollection that I have of the city is the 
memory of receiving there eighteen letters 
from home—the first I had had since our 
departure from Tiumen. 

‘Tuesday afternoon, August 18, we left Bar- 
naul for Tomsk. The part of Western Siberia 
that lies between these two cities is a fertile roll- 
ing country, diversified by birch groves and 
wide stretches of cultivated land,and suggestive 
a little of the southern part of New England. 
Mr. Frost, whose homeisin Massachusetts, said 
he could easily imagine that he was “up Berk- 
shire way.” ‘The scenery, although never wild, 
is everywhere pleasing and picturesque; the 
meadows, even in August, are carpeted with 
flowers; and the greenness and freshness of 
the vegetation, to a traveler who comes from 
the desert-like steppes of the upper Irtish, are 
a source of surprise and gratification. Near 
the first station we passed the small lake of 
Kolivan, which is celebrated in all that part 
of Siberia for the picturesque beauty of its 
scenery, and Mr. Frost made a sketch of some 
fantastic rocks by the roadside. It is a favor- 
ite place of resort in summer for the wealthy 
citizens of Barnaul and Tomsk. It had been 
our intention to spend a day or two in explor- 
ing this picturesque sheet of water, but we 
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FERRY ON THE RIVER 


finally decided that we could not spare the 
time. We crossed the river Ob on a curious 
“parom,” or ferry-boat, consisting of a large 
platform supported upon two open hulks and 
propelled by a paddle-wheel at one end, the 
crank of which was turned by two ragged- 
bearded old muzhiks. Most of the Siberian 
rivers are crossed by means of what are known 
as “pendulum ferries,” in which the boat is 
anchored by a long cable made fast in the 
middle of the stream, and is swung from shore 
to shore pendulum-wise by the force of the 
current. The Ob ferry-boat, of which Mr. 
Frost made a sketch, was the first one we had 
seen propelled by a paddle-wheel. 

So far as I can remember, there was little on 
the route between Barnaul and Tomsk to 
attract a traveler’s attention. I was terribly 
jaded and exhausted from lack of sleep, 
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OB NEAR BARNAUL. 


and spent a large part of the time in a state 
which was little more than one of semi-con- 
sciousness. 

At 4 o’clock on the afternoon of Thursday, 
August 20, we rode at last into the city of 
Tomsk. We had made, with horses, in the 51 
days which had elapsed since our departure 
from Tiumen, a journey of more than 1500 
miles, in the course of which we had inspected 
two large prisons, made the acquaintance of 
three colonies of political exiles, and visited the 
wildest part of the Russian Altai. We drove 
at once to the European Hotel, which is the 
building shown at the extreme right of the 
illustration on page 865, secured a fairly com- 
fortable room, and as soon as possible afterdin- 
ner removed our clothing and stretched our 
weary bodies out in civilized beds for the first 
time in nearly two months. 
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KOLIVAN LAKE. 


Tomsk, which is the capital of the province 
of the same name, is a city of 31,000 inhabit- 
ants, and is situated partly on a bluff, and 
partly on low land adjoining the river Tom, a 
short distance above its junction with the 
Ob. In point of size and importance it is the 
second city in Siberia, and in enterprise, in- 
telligence, and prosperity it seemed to me to 
be the first. It contains about 8000 dwelling- 
houses and other buildings, 250 of which are 
brick; 33 churches, including a Roman Catho- 
lic church, a Mohammedan mosque, and 3 
Jewish synagogues; 26 schools, attended by 
about 2500 scholars; a very good public li- 
brary ; 2 tri-weekly newspapers, which, how- 
ever, the Minister of the Interior keeps closed 
a large part of the time on account of their 
“ pernicious tendency ”; and a splendid new 
university building, which has been completed 
three years, but which the Government will not 
allow to be opened for fear that it too will 
have a “ pernicious tendency ” and become a 
center of liberal thought. The streets of the 
city are not paved and are very imperfectly 
lighted, but at the time of our visit they seemed 
to be reasonably clean and well cared for, and 
the town, as a whole, impressed me much 
more favorably than many towns of its class 
in European Russia. 

The province of which Tomsk is the capital 
has an area of 330,000 square miles, and is 
therefore about seven timesas large as the State 
of Pennsylvania. It contains 8 towns, each 


of which has on an average 14,000 inhabit- 
ants, and 2719 villages, each of which has on 
an average 366 inhabitants, so that its total 
population is about 1,100,000. Of this num- 
ber g0,o00 are aborigines, and 30,000 com- 
munal exiles, or common criminals banished 
from European Russia, The southern part of 
the province is very fertile, is well timbered 
and watered, and has a fairly good climate. 
The 3,600,000 acres of land which it has un- 
der cultivation yield annually about 30,000,000 
bushels of grain and 4,500,000 bushels of po- 
tatoes, with smaller quantities of hemp, flax, 
and tobacco, while the pastures around the 
villages support about 2,500,000 head of live 
stock, 

From these statistics it will be seen that in 
spite of bad government, restricted immigra- 
tion, and the demoralizing influence of crim- 
inal exile, the province of ‘Tomsk is not wholly 
barren or uncivilized. If it were in the hands 
of Americans, and if free immigration from 
European Russia to it were allowed, it might 
soon become as densely populated and as 
prosperous as any of our North-western states. 
Its resources are almost illimitable, and all 
that it needs is good government and freedom 
for the play of private enterprise. As long, 
however, as a despotic administration at St. 
Petersburg can gag its newspapers for months 
at a time, keep its university closed, choose 
the teachers and prescribe the courses of study 
for its schools, prohibit the reading of the 
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best books in its libraries, bind its population 
hand and foot by a rigid passport system, 
govern it through corrupt and wretchedly paid 
chinovniks, and pour into it every year a 
flood of common criminals from European 
Russia, just so long it will remain what it now 
is—a naturally enterprising and promising 
colony strangled by oppressive and unneces- 
sary guardianship. The Government, just at 
the present time, proposes to develop the re- 
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sources of the province by building through 
it a railroad. It might much better loosen 
the grasp in which it holds the people by 
the throat, permit them to exercise some 
judgment with regard to the management 
of their own affairs, allow them freely to 
discuss their needs and plans in their own 
newspapers, abolish restrictions upon _per- 
sonal liberty of movement, stop the sending 
there of criminal exiles, and then let the 
province develop itself. It does not need 
‘development ” half as much as it needs to 
be let alone.* 

Our first step in Tomsk was to call upon the 
political exiles and upon several army officers 

* The reader will understand, I trust, that consider- 
ations of space compel me to omit for the present the 
mass of facts upon which these conclusions rest. The 
particular object of our journey to Siberia was the in- 
vestigation of the exile system; and in order to have 
space for the adequate treatment of that subject, I am 
I | : Peder 
forced to neglect, for a time, the government of Siberia 
and the economic condition of the Siberian provinces. 
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to whom we had letters of introduction, and 
ascertain from them the facts that were neces- 
sary for our guidance. We found that the 
governor of the province, Mr. Krassofski, 
was absent from the city, and that his place 
was being temporarily filled by State Coun- 
cilor Nathaniel Petukhof, the presiding offi- 
cer of the provincial administration, who was 
represented to us as a man of intelligence, 
education, and some liberality. As soon as | 
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conveniently could, I called upon Mr. Petuk- 
hof, and was received by him with great cor- 
diality. He had read, as I soon learned, my 
book upon North-eastern Siberia ; and since it 
had made a favorable impression upon him, 
he was predisposed to treat me with consid- 
eration and with more than ordinary courtesy. 
I, in turn, had heard favorable reports with 
regard to his character; and under such cir- 
cumstances we naturally drifted into a frank 
and pleasant talk about Siberia and Siberian 
affairs. At the end of half an hour’s conver 
sation he asked me if there was any way in 
which he could be of assistance to me. I re- 
plied that I should like very much to have 
That I have not exaggerated the evils which arise in 
Siberia from the corrupt and incapable control of a 
despotic bureaucracy I shall hereafter show by quota- 
tions from the official reports of Siberian governors 
and governors-general and by the statements of hun 
dreds of peasants, merchants, miners, army officers, 
newspaper men, and chinovniks in all parts of the 
country. 
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PEASANT WOMEN AT WORK. 


permission to visit the exile forwarding prison. 
[ fancied that his face showed, for an instant, 
a trace of embarrassment; but as I proceeded 
to describe my visits to prisons in two other 
provinces, he seemed to come to a decision, 
and, without asking me any questions as to 
my motives, said, “ Yes, I will give you per- 
mission ; and, if you like, I will go with you.” 
Then, after a moment’s hesitation, he deter- 
mined, apparently, to be frank with me, and 
added gravely, “I think you will find it the 
worst prison in Siberia.” I expressed a hope 
that such would not be the case, and said that 
it could hardly be worse than the forwarding 

* According to the report of the Inspector of Exile 
Transportation for 1885, this prison would accommo- 
date 1900 prisoners, with an allowance of eight-tenths 





prison in Tiumen. He shrugged his shoulders 
slightly, as if to say, “ You don’t know yet 
what a Siberian prison may be,” and asked me 
what could be expected when buildings were 
crowded with more than twice the number of 
persons for which they were intended. “The 
‘Tomsk forwarding prison,” he continued, “ was 
designed to hold 1400 prisoners.* It now con- 
tains more than 3000, and the convict barges, 
as they arrive from ‘Tiumen, increase the num- 
ber by from 500 to 800 every week, while we 
are able to forward eastward only 400 a week. 
The situation is, therefore, becoming worse 
and worse as the summer advances. The 
of a cubic fathom of air space per capita. (Page 27 of 


the manuscript report.) Mr.Petukhof, in his estimate, 
did not perhaps allow for such close packing as this. 
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prison kameras are terribly overcrowded: it 
is impossible to keep them clean; the vitia- 
tion of the air in them causes a great amount 
of disease, and the prison hospital is already 
full to overflowing with the dangerously sick.” 

“ But,” I said, “why do you not forward 
exiles eastward more rapidly and thus relieve 
the congestion in this prison? Why can you 
not increase the size of your marching parties, 
or send forward two parties a week instead of 
one?” 

“It is impracticable,” replied the acting 
governor. “The Exile Administration of 
Eastern Siberia says that it cannot receive 
and distribute prisoners faster than it does 
now. Its étapes are too small to accommo- 
date larger parties, and the convoying force 
of soldiers is not adequate to take care of two 
parties a week. We tried one year the plan 
that you suggest, but it did not work well.” 

“ Does the Government at St. Petersburg 
know,” I inquired, “ of this state of affairs?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. “It has been re- 
ported upon every year, and, besides writing, 
I have sent four urgent telegrams this sum- 
mer asking if something cannot be done to 
relieve this prison.” 

“ And has nothing been done?” 

“ Nothing whatever. The number of pris- 


oners here will continue to increase steadily 
up to the close of river navigation, when the 
VOL. 
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convict barges will stop running, and then we 
shall gradually clear out the prison during the 
winter months. Inthe mean time typhus fever 
will prevail there constantly, and great num- 
bers of sick will lie uncared for in their cells 
because there is no room for them in the hos- 
pitals. If you visit the prison, my advice to 
you is to breakfast heartily before starting, 
and to keep out of the hospital wards.” 

I thanked him for his caution, said that I 
was not afraid of contagion, and asked when 
it would be convenient for him to go with me 
to the prison. A day was agreed upon, and I 
took my leave. 

On my way home I accidentally met Col- 
onel Yagodkin, the chief military officer of the 
district, who had welcomed us to Tomsk with 
great kindness and hospitality, and had taken 
a friendly interest in our researches. He said 
he had just called at our hotel to inform us 
that a convict barge from ‘Tiumen had arrived 
that morning at the steamer-landing two or 
three miles from the city, and to say that if 
we would like to see the reception of a con- 
vict party, he would go to the landing with 
us and introduce us to the chief officer of 
the local exile bureau. I thanked him for his 
thoughtfulness, and in ten minutes Mr. Frost, 
Colonel Yagodkin, and I were driving furiously 
over a muddy road towards the pristan, or 
landing-place. Although we made all possible 
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haste, the prisoners had disembarked before 
we reached our destination. We found them 
assembled in two dense gray throngs at the 
ends of a long wooden shed, which was sur- 
rounded and turned into a sort of cattle- 
pen by a high plank wall. Here they were 
identified, counted, and turned over by the 
convoy officer to the warden of the Tomsk 
forwarding prison. ‘he shed was divided 
transversely through the middle by a low 
wooden barricade, at one end of which was 
a fenced inclosure, about ten feet square, for 
the accommodation of the officers who had to 
take part in the reception of the party. About 
half the exiles had been formally “ received ” 
and were standing at the eastern end of the 
shed, while the other half were grouped in a 
dense throng at the western end, waiting for 
their names to be called. The women, who 
stood huddled together in a group by them- 
selves, were mostly in peasant costumes, with 
bright-colored kerchiefs over their heads, and 
their faces, I thought, showed great anxiety 
and apprehension. The men all wore long 
gray overcoats over coarse linen shirts and 
trousers; most of them were in chains, and the 
bare heads of the convicts and the penal colo- 
nists had been half shaved longitudinally in 
such away that one side of thescalp wassmooth 
and blue, while the other side was hidden by 
long, neglected hair. Soldiers stood here and 
there around the shed, leaning upon their 
bayoneted rifles, and inside the little inclosure 








were the convoy officer of the party, the warden 
and the surgeon of the Tomsk forwarding 
prison, the chief of the local bureau of exile 
administration, and two or three other officers, 
all in full uniform. Colonel Yagodkin intro- 
duced us as American travelers who desired 
to see the reception of an exile party, and we 
were invited to stand inside the inclosure. 
The officer who was conducting the exam- 
ination of the convicts drew a folded paper 
from a large bundle in his hand, opened and 
glanced at it, and then shouted, “ Nikolai 
Koltsof!” A thin, pale man, with heavy, 
wearied eyes and a hopeless expression of 
face, who was standing in the front rank of 
the exile party, picked up the gray linen bag 
that lay beside him on the floor, and with a 
slow clink, clink, clink of chains walked to 
the inclosure. The examining officer com- 
pared his face carefully with a photograph 
attached to the “ stateini speesok,” or “ identi- 
fication paper,” in order to make sure that 
the pale man had not “exchanged names” 
with some other exile, while a Cossack or- 
derly examined him from head to foot and 
rummaged through his bag to see that he had 
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neither lost nor surreptitiously sold the articles 
of clothing that he had received in Moscow 
or Tiumen, and that his “stateini speesok ” 
called for. 

“ Is everything there ? ” inquired the officer. 

“ Everything,” replied the Cossack. 

“ Stoopai!” [Pass on!”] said the lieu- 
tenant; and the pale-faced man shouldered 
his bag and joined the ranks of the “ received” 
at the eastern end of the shed. 

“ The photographs are a new thing,” whis- 
pered Colonel Yagodkin to me; “ and only a 
part of the exiles have them. They are in- 
tended to break up the practice of exchanging 
names and identities.” 

“ But why should they wish to exchange 
names ?” [ inquired. 

“ If a man is sentenced to hard labor at the 
mines,” he replied, “and has a little money, 
he always tries to buy secretly the name and 
identity of some poor devil of a colonist who 
longs desperately for a drink of vodka, or 
who wants money with which to gamble. Of 
course the convoy officer has no means of 
preventing this sort of transaction, because he 
cannot possibly remember the names and faces 
of the four or five hundred men in his party. 
If the convict succeeds in finding a colonist 
who is willing to sell his name, he takes the 
colonist’s place and is assigned a residence 
in some village, while the colonist takes the 
convict’s place and goes to the mines. Hun- 
dreds of hard-labor convicts escape in this 
way.” * 

“ Hassan Abdallimof!” called the examin- 
ing officer. No one moved. 

“ Hassan Abdallimof!” shouted the Cos- 
sack orderly, more loudly. 

“Go on, Stumpy; that’s you!” said half 
a dozen exiles in an undertone as they pushed 
out of the throng a short, thickly set, bow- 
legged Tartar, upon whose flat, swarthy face 
there was an expression of uncertainty and 
bewilderment. 

“He doesn’t know Russian, your High 
Nobility,” said one of the exiles respectfully, 
“and he is gloopovati” [dull-witted]. 

“ Bring him here, ” said the officer to the 
Cossack orderly. 

When Hassan had been examined, he did 
not shoulder his bag and go to his place as 
he should have done, but began to bow and 
gesticulate, and to make supplications in the 
Tartar language, becoming more and more 
excited as he talked. 

“What does he say ?” inquired the officer. 
“ Find some soldier who knows Tartar.” An 
interpreter was soon found and Hassan re- 
peated his story. 


*T shall explain this practice of exchanging names 
more fully in a later article. 
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“ He says, your High Nobility,” translated 
the interpreter, “that when he was arrested 
they took eight rubles from him and told him 
the money would be given back to him in 
Siberia. He wants to know if he cannot have 
some of it now to buy tea.” 

“ Nyettoo chai!” [“ No tea!”] said the 
Tartar mournfully, with a gesture of utter des- 
olation. 

“ To the devil with him!” cried the officer 
furiously. “ What does the blank blank mean 
by delaying the reception of the party with 
such a trifle? This is no place to talk about 
tea! He’ll receive his money when he gets 
to his destination. Away with him!” And the 
poor Tartar was hustled into the eastern end 
of the shed. 

“Tyan Dontremember — the red headed,” 
shouted the examining officer. 

“ That ’s a brodyag” (a vagrant or tramp), 
whispered Colonel Yagodkin to me as a sun- 
burned, red-headed muzhik in chains and leg- 
fetters, and with a tea-kettle hanging from his 
belt, approached the inclosure. “ He has been 
arrested while wandering around in Western 
Siberia, and as there is something in his past 
history that he does n’t want brought to light, 
he refuses to disclose his identity, and answers 
all questions with ‘I don’t remember.’ The 
tramps all call themselves ‘ Ivan Dontremem- 
ber,’ and they’re generally a bad lot. The 
penalty for belonging to the ‘ Dontremember’ 
family is five years at the mines.” The exam- 
ining officer had no photograph of “ Ivan 
Dontremember, the red-headed,” and the lat- 
ter’s identity was established by ascertaining 
the number of teeth that he had lost, and by 
examining a scar over his right ear. 

One by one the exiles passed in this way 
before the examining officer until all had been 
identified, counted, and turned over, and then 
the warden of the Tomsk forwarding prison 
gave a receipt to the convoy officer of the 
barge for 551 prisoners, including 71 children 
under 15 years of age, who were accompany- 
ing their fathers or mothers into exile. 

At the end of the verification and reception 
some of the officers returned to the city; but 
Colonel Yagodkin, Mr. Frost, and I remained 
to see the surgical examination of the sick 
and disabled, and to inspect the convict barge. 
Doctor Orzheshko, the surgeon of the Tomsk 
prison, then took the place that had been oc- 
cupied by the examining officer, laid a stetho- 
scope and two or three other instruments upon 
a small table beside him, and began a rapid 
examination of a long line of incapacitated 
men, some of whom were really sick and some 
of whom were merely shamming. The object 
of the examination was to ascertain how many 
of the prisoners were unable to walk, in order 
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that the requisite number of telegas might be 
provided for their transportation to the city. 
The first man who presented himself was thin, 
pale, and haggard, and in reply to a question 
from the surgeon said, with a sepulchral 
cough, that his breast hurt him and that 
he could not breathe easily. Dr. Orzheshko 
felt his pulse, put a stethoscope to his lungs, 
listened for a moment to the respiratory mur- 
mur, and then said briefly, “ Pass on; you can 
walk.” ‘The next man had a badly swollen 
ankle, upon which his leg-fetter pressed heavily, 
evidently causing him great pain. He looked 
imploringly at the doctor while the latter ex- 
amined the swollen limb, as if he would be- 
seech him to have mercy; but he said not a 
word, and when his case was approved and a 
wagon was ordered for him, he crossed him- 
self devoutly three times, and his lips moved 
noiselessly, as if he were saying softly under 
his breath, “ I thank thee, O God!” 

There were forty or fifty men in the line of 
prisoners awaiting examination, and the sur- 
geon disposed of them at the rate of about 
one a minute. Some had fever, some were 
suffering from rheumatism ; some were mani- 
festly in an advanced stage of prison con- 
sumption, and all seemed to me sick, wretched, 
or weak enough to deserve wagons; but the 
experienced senses of the surgeon quickly de- 
tected the malingerers and the men who were 
only slightly indisposed, and quietly bade them 
“ Pass on!” At the end of the examination 
Dr. Orzheshko reported to the prison warden 
that there were twenty-five persons in the 
party who were not able to walk to the city, 
and who, therefore, would have to be carried. 
The necessary wagons were ordered, the sick 
and the women with infants were placed in 
them, and at the order “Stroisa!” [ “ Form 
ranks!” | the convicts, with a confused clink- 
ing of chains, took positions outside the shed 
in a somewhat ragged column; the soldiers, 
with shouldered rifles, went to their stations in 
front, beside and behind the party; and Mr. 
Papelaief, the chief of the local exile bureau, 
stepping upon a chair, cried, “ Noo rebatta ” 
[ “ Well, boys”], “have you anything to say 
or any complaints to make?” 

“ No; nothing, your Nobility,” replied sev- 
enty-five or a hundred voices. 

“ Well, then, S’Bogem ” [ “ Go with God” }. 

The soldiers threw* open the wooden gate 
of the yard or pen; the under officer shouted 
“ Ready — March!” and with a renewed 
jingling of multitudinous chains, the gray 
column moved slowly out into the muddy 
road. 

As soon as an opportunity presented itself, 
Colonel Yagodkin introduced us to Mr. Pap- 
elaief, the chief officer of the local exile bu- 
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reau, who supervised the reception and the 
forwarding of exile parties, the equipment of 
the convicts with clothing, and the examina- 
tion and verification of their papers. Mr. 
Papelaief, a rather tall, thin man, with a hard, 
cold face, greeted us politely, but did not 
seem pleased to see us there, and was not dis- 
posed to permit an inspection of the convict 
barge. 

“What do they want to go on board the 
barge for?” he inquired rather curtly of 
Colonel Yagodkin. “There is nothing to see 
there, and besides it is inconvenient; the 
women are now cleaning it.” 

Colonel Yagodkin, however, knew that I was 
particularly anxious to see in what condition 
the floating prison was when the convicts left 
it, and, a few moments later, he introduced 
us to the convoy officer, and again suggested 
a visit to the barge. This time he was success- 
ful. The convoy officer evidently did not see 
any reason why Colonel Yagodkin should not 
go on board the barge with his friends if he 
wished to do so, and he at once cheerfully 
offered to accompany us. The barge was, ap- 
parently, the same one that I had inspected 
in Tiumen two months before. Then it was 
scrupulously clean, and the air in its cabins 
was fresh and pure; but now it suggested a 
recently vacated wild-beast cage in a menag- 
erie. It was no more dirty, perhaps, than 
might have been expected; but its atmos- 
phere was heavy with a strong animal odor; 
its floors were covered with dried mud, into 
which had been trodden refuse scraps of food ; 
its nares, or sleeping-benches, were black 
and greasy, and strewn with bits of dirty 
paper; and in the gray light of a cloudy 
day its dark kameras, with their small grated 
port-holes, muddy floors, and polluted ammo- 
niacal atmosphere, chilled and depressed me 
with suggestions of human misery. 

The Rev. Henry Lansdell, in a recently 
published magazine article,* says, “I have 
seen some strong statements, alleging the 
extreme unhealthiness of these barges, 
and I do not suppose that they are as healthy 
as a first-class sanatorium.” 

If Mr. Lansdell made a careful examination 
of a convict barge immediately after the de- 
parture from it of a convict party, the idea of 
a “ sanatorium ” certainly could not have been 
suggested to him by anything that he saw, 
touched, or smelled. It suggested to me 
nothing so much as a recently vacated den ina 
zodlogical garden. It was, as I have said, no 
more dirty and foul than might have been 
expected after ten days of such tenancy; but 
it could have been connected in one’s mind 

* «Russian Convicts in the Salt Mines of Iletsk”’; 
Harper’s Magazine, May, 1888, pp. 894-910. 
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with a “ sanatorium ” only by a violent wrench 
of the imagination. As a proof, however, that 
a convict barge in point of healthfulness does 
not fall far short of “a first-class sanatorium,” 
Mr. Lansdell quotes a statement made to him 
by “an officer who had charge of the prison- 
ers between Tiumen and Tomsk,” to the effect 
that “during the season of 1882, 8 barges 
carried 6000 prisoners a voyage of nearly 
2000 miles, and yet only two [and one of them 
a child] died on the passage, while only 20 
were delivered invalided at Tomsk.” 

Inasmuch as I once took the same view of 
the exile system that Mr. Lansdell now takes, 
and have been forced to confess myself in 
error, it may be proper for me to say, without 
reflecting in any way upon Mr. Lansdell’s 
conscientiousness and sincerity, that the state- 
ment which he quotes has not the slightest 
foundation in fact, and was probably made to 
him by the convoy officer with a deliberate 
intention to deceive. According to the official 
report of the Inspector of Exile Transporta- 
tion for 1882,—the year to which Mr. Lans- 
dell’s information relates,;—the number of 
prisoners carried on convict barges was not 
6000, but 10,245. Of this number 279 were 
taken sick on the barges, 22 died, and 80 were 
left dangerously sick at river ports, or were 
delivered in that condition at Tomsk.* These, 
it must be remembered, were the cases of sick- 
ness and the deaths that occurred in a voyage 
which averages only ten days in duration. If, 
in a population of 10,245 souls, 279 persons 
were taken sick and 22 died every 10 days, 
we should have an annual sick rate of nearly 
99 per cent., and an annual death rate of 
nearly 8 per cent. It would not, I think, be 
a very popular “sanatorium” in which 99 
per cent. of all the persons who entered it 
comparatively well became seriously sick in 
the course of the year, and eight per cent. of 
the whole number died. But sickness on the 
convict barges has been far more prevalent 
than this —~and within recent years. In 1879, 
724 prisoners were taken sick beween Tiu- 
men and Tomsk and 51 died; and in 1871, 
1140 were taken sick out of a whole number 
of 9416 carried, and 111 died. Such a rate 
of mortality as that shown by the death of 
I1r persons out of 9416 in 10 days would 
entirely depopulate in a single year, not only 
“a first-class sanatorium,” but a village of 4000 
inhabitants. 

In a foot-note below will be found a tabu- 
lated statement of the cases of sickness and 
death which occurred on the convict barges 
between Tiumen and Tomsk in the fifteen 
years beginning with 1870 and ending with 
1884. I copied the figures myself from the 
manuscripts of the official reports, and so far 








as transcription is concerned, I will guarantee 
their accuracy.t 

It will be seen that during this period there 
has been, on the whole, a steady improve- 
ment in the hygienic condition of the barges, 
and a corresponding decrease in the sick and 
death rates. The mortality now is chiefly 
among children, who, of course, are less able 
than adults to endure the hardships, privations, 
and exposures of barge life. I am glad to be 
able to say that,in my judgment, the Inspector 
of Exile Transportation and the local Siberian 
authorities are now doing all that it lies in 
their power to do for the comfort and health 
of exiles on the voyage between Tiumen and 
Tomsk. The barges are thoroughly cleaned 
and fumigated after every trip, and the pris- 
oners are as well fed and cared for as they can 
be with the limited sum of money that the 
Government appropriates for the purpose. The 


* Annual Report of the Inspector of Exile Transpor- 
tation for Western Siberia, p. 12 of the manuscript. 


t SICKNESS AND MORTALITY ON CONVICT BARGES 
BETWEEN TIUMEN AND TOMSK—TEN Days. 
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It must be bornein mind that these figures show only 
a small part of the sickness and mortality in convict 
parties from points of departure to points of destination. 
Before reaching Tiumen the convicts travel by barge 
from Nizhni Novgorod to Perm, a distance of nearly 
1000 miles, and after leaving Tomsk many of them 
walk nearly 2000 miles into Eastern Siberia. In a sub- 
sequent paper I shall give statistics of sickness and mor- 
tality for the whole journey from Moscow to Irkutsk. 
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suffering and disease which still exist are at- 
tributable mainly to overcrowding, and over- 
crowding the Siberian officials cannot prevent. 
Ten or twelve thousand exiles are turned over 
to them every summer, and they mustsend them 
eastward as best they can while the season of 
navigation lasts. They have only three barges, 
and eighteen round trips are all that can be 
made during the time that the river remains 
open. They are therefore compelled to send 
from 600 to 800 exiles in a single barge at 
every trip. 

The day set for our visit to the Tomsk for- 
warding prison was Wednesday, August 26. 
The acting-governor, Mr. Petukhof, sent word 
to me at the last moment that he would be 
unable to accompany us; but an inspecting 
party was made up of Colonel Yagodkin, Mr. 
Papelaief (the chief of the local exile bureau), 
the convoy officer of the barge, Mr. Frost, 
and myself. It was one of the cold, gray, 
gloomy days that often come to Western 
Siberia in the late summer, when the sky is a 
canopy of motionless leaden clouds, and the 
wind blows sharply down across the tundras 
from the Arctic Ocean. The air was raw, with 
a suggestion of dampness, and an overcoat 
was not uncomfortable as we rode out to the 
eastern end of the city. 

The first glimpse that we caught of the 
Tomsk forwarding prison showed us that it 
differed widely in type from all the Siberian 
prisons that we had previously seen. Instead 
of the huge white, three-story, stuccoed build- 
ing with narrow arched windows and red tin 
roof that we had expected to find, we saw be- 
fore us something that looked like the perma- 
nent fortified camp of a regiment of soldiers, 
or like a small prairie village on the frontier, 
surrounded by a high stockade of sharpened 
logs to protect it from hostile Indians. With 
the exception of the zigzag-barred sentry boxes 
at the corners, and the soldiers who with 
shouldered rifles paced slowly back and forth 
along its sides, there was hardly a suggestion 
of a prison about it. It was simply a stock- 
aded inclosure about three acres in extent, situ- 
ated on an open prairie beyond the city limits, 
with a pyramidal church tower and the board 
roofs of 15 or 20 log buildings showing above 
the serrated edge of the palisade. If we had 
had any doubts, however, with regard to the 
nature of the place, the familiar jingling of 
chains, which came to our ears as we stopped 
in front of the wooden gate, would have set 
such doubts at rest. 


* The capes of the Inspector of Exile Transporta- 
tion for 1854 says that the Tomsk prison contains ten 
of these kazarms. The warden told me that there were 
only eight. Accounts also differ as to the normal ca- 
pacity of the prison. Acting-Governor Petukhof said 
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In response to a summons sent by Mr. 
Papelaief through the officer of the day, the 
warden of the prison, a short, stout, chubby- 
faced young officer, named Ivanenko, soon 
made his appearance, and we were admitted 
to the prison yard. Within the spacious in- 
closure stood twelve or fifteen one-story log 
buildings, grouped without much apparent 
regularity about a square log church. At the 
doors of most of these buildings stood armed 
sentries, and in the unpaved streets or open 
spaces between them were walking or sitting 
on the bare ground hundreds of convicts and 
penal colonists who, in chains and leg-fetters, 
were taking their daily outing. The log build- 
ings with their grated windows, the high stock- 
ade which surrounded them, the armed sentries 
here and there, and the throngs of convicts who 
in long, gray, semi-military overcoats roamed 
aimlessly about the yard would doubtless have 
reminded many a Union soldier of the fa- 
mous prison pen at Andersonville. ‘The prison 
buildings proper were long, one-story, barrack- 
like houses of squared logs, with board roofs, 
heavily grated windows, and massive wooden 
doors secured by iron padlocks, Each sepa- 
rate building constituted a “ kazarm,” or prison 
ward, and each ward was divided into two 
large kameras, or cells, by a short hall running 
transversely through the middle. ‘There were 
eight of these kazarms, or log prisons, and each 
of them was designed to accommodate 190 
men, with an allowance of eight-tenths of a 
cubic fathom of air space per capita.* They 
were all substantially alike, and seemed to 
me to be about 75 feet long by 40 feet wide, 
with a height of 12 feet between floors and 
ceilings. The first kamera that we examined 
was perhaps 40 feet square, and contained 
about 150 prisoners. It was fairly well lighted, 
but its atmosphere was polluted to the last de- 
gree by over-respiration, and its temperature, 
raised by the natural heat of the prisoners’ 
bodies, was fifteen or twenty degrees above 
that of the air outside. ‘Two double rows of 
sleeping-benches ran across the kamera, but 
there evidently was not room enough on 
them for half the inmates of the cell, and 
the remainder were forced to sleep under 
them, or on the floor in the gangways between 
them, without pillows, blankets, or bed cloth- 
ing of any kind. The floor had been washed 
in anticipation of our visit, but the warden 
said that in rainy weather it was always cov- 
ered with mud and filth brought in from the 
yard by the feet of the prisoners, and that in 


that it was originally intended to hold 1400 prisoners, 
while the Inspector of Exile Transportation reported 
in 1884 that its normal capacity was 1900, Itcontained, 
at the time of our visit, about 3500. 
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this mud and filth scores of men had to lie 
down at night to sleep. Many of the convicts, 
thinking that we were officers or inspectors 
from St. Petersburg, violated the first rule of 
prison discipline, despite the presence of the 
warden, by complaining to us of the heat, foul- 
ness, and oppressiveness of the prison air, and 
the terrible overcrowding, which made it dif- 
ficult to move about the kamera in the day- 
time, and almost impossible to get any rest 
at night. I pitied the poor wretches, but could 
only tell them that we were not officials, and 
had no power to do anything for them. 

For nearly an hour we went from kazarm 
to kazarm and from cell to cell, finding every- 
where the same overcrowding, the same in- 
conceivably foul air, the same sickening odors, 
and the same throngs of gray-coated convicts. 
At last Mr. Papelaief, who seemed disposed to 
hurry us through the prison, said that there 
was nothing more to see except the kitchen 
and the hospital, and that he presumed we 
would not care to inspect the hospital wards, 
inasmuch as they contained seventy or eighty 
patients sick with malignant typhus fever. 
The young convoy officer of the barge, who 
seconded all of Colonel Yagodkin’s efforts 
to make us thoroughly acquainted with the 
prison, asked the warden if he was not going 
to show us the “family kameras” and the 
“ bologans.” 

“ Certainly,” said the warden ; “I will show 
them anything that they wish to see.” 

I had not before heard of the “ bologans,” 
and Mr. Papelaief, who had to some extent 
taken upon himself the guidance of the party, 
seemed as anxious to prevent us from seeing 
them as he had been to prevent us from seeing 
the convict barge. 

The “ bologans” we found to be long, low 
sheds, hastily built of rough pine boards, and 
inclosed with sides of thin, white cotton-sheet- 
ing. They were three in number, and were 
occupied exclusively by family parties, women, 
and children. The first one to which we came 
was surrounded by a foul ditch half full of filth, 
into which water or urine was dripping here 
and there from the floor under the cotton- 
sheeting wall. The bologan had no windows, 
and all the light that it received came through 
the thin cloth which formed the sides. 

A scene of more pitiable human misery than 
that which was presented to us as we entered 
the low, wretched shed, can hardly be imag- 
ined. It was literally packed with hundreds 
of weary-eyed men, haggard women, and wail- 
ing children, sitting or lying in all conceivable 
attitudes upon two long lines of rough plank 
sleeping-benches, which ran through it from 
end to end, leaving gangways about four feet 
in width in the middle and at the sides. I 
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could see the sky through cracks in the roof; 
the floor of unmatched boards had given way 
here and there, and the inmates had used the 
holes as places into which to throw refuse and 
pour slops and excrement; the air was insuf- 
ferably fetid on account of the presence of a 
great number of infants and the impossibility 
of giving them proper physical care; wet un- 
derclothing, which had been washed in camp- 
kettles, was hanging from all the cross-beams ; 
the gangways were obstructed by piles of gray 
bags, bundles, bedding, and domestic utensils; 
and in this chaos of disorder and misery hun- 
dreds of human beings, packed together so 
closely that they could not move without 
touching one another, were trying to exist, 
and to perform the necessary duties of every- 
day life. It was enough to make one sick at 
heart to see, subjected to such treatment and 
undergoing such suffering, hundreds of women 
and children who had committed no crime, 
but had merely shown their love and devotion 
by going into Siberian exile with the husbands, 
the fathers, or the brothers who were dear to 
them. 

As we walked through the narrow gangways 
from one end of the shed to the other, we 
were besieged by unhappy men and women 
who desired to make complaints or petitions. 

“Your High Nobility,” said a heavy-eyed, 
anxious-looking man to the warden, “ it is 
impossible to sleep here nights on account of 
the cold, the crowding, and the crying of babies. 
Can’t something be done ?” 

“No, brother,” replied the warden kindly ; 
“T can’t do anything. You will go on the 
road pretty soon, and then it will be easier.” 

“Dai Bogh!” [ God grant it!”] said the 
heavy-eyed man as he turned with a mournful 
look to his wife and a little girl who sat near 
him on the sleeping-bench. 

“ Batiushka! My little father! My benefac- 
tor!” cried a pale-faced. woman with an in- 
fant at her naked breast. “ Won’t you, for 
God’s sake, let me sleep in the bath-house with 
my baby? It’s so cold here nights; I can’t 
keep him warm.” 

“ No, matushka” [“ my little mother”, said 
the warden ; “ I can’t let you sleep in the bath- 
house. It is better for you here.” 

Several other women made in succession the 
same request, and were refused in the same 
way; and I finally asked the warden, who 
seemed to be a kind-hearted and sympathetic 
man, why he could not let a dozen or two of 
these unfortunate women, who had young 
babies, go to the bath-house to sleep. “ It is 
cold kere now,” I said, “ and it must be much 
worse at night. These thin walls of cotton- 
sheeting don’t keep out at all the raw night 
air.” 
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“It is impossible,” replied the warden. 
“ The atmosphere of the bath-house is too hot, 
close, and damp. I tried letting some of the 
nursing women sleep there, but one or two 
of their babies died every night, and I had to 
stop it.” 

I appreciated the hopelessness of the situ- 
ation, and had nothing more to say. As we 
emerged from the bologan, we came upon Mr. 
Papelaief engaged in earnest conversation 
with one of the exiles, a good-looking, blonde- 
bearded man about thirty-five years of age, 
upon whose face there was an expression of 
agitation and excitement, mingled with a sort 
of defiant despair. 

“JT have had only one shirt in months,” 
the exile said in a trembling voice, “ and it is 
dirty, ragged, and full of vermin.” 

“ Well!” said Mr. Papelaief with contempt- 
uous indifference, “you ’Il get another when 
you go on the road.” 

“ But when will I go on the road ?” replied 
the exile with increasing excitement. “It may 
be three months hence.” 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Papelaief coldly, 
but with rising temper as he saw us listening 
to the colloquy. 

“Then do you expect a man to wear one 
shirt until it drops off from him ? ” inquired the 
exile with desperate indignation. 

“Silence!” roared Mr. Papelaief, losing all 
control of himself. ‘“‘ How dare you talk to me 
in that way! I ’ll take the skin off from you! 
You ’ll get another shirt when you go on the 
road, and not before. Away!” 

The exile’s face flushed, and the lump in 
his throat rose and fell as he struggled to 
choke down his emotion. At last he suc- 
ceeded, and, turning away silently, entered the 
bologan. 

“ How long will the women and children 
have to stay in these sheds?” I asked the 
warden. 

“ Until the 2d of October,” he replied. 

“ And where will you put them then?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, but said noth- 
ing.* 

From the bologans we went to a “ family 
kamera” in one of the log kazarms. Here 
there was the same scene of disorder and 
wretchedness that we had witnessed in the 
bologans, with the exception that the walls 
were of logs, and the air, although foul, was 
warm. Men, women, and children were sitting 
on the nares, lying under them, standing in 
throngs in the gangways, and occupying in 


* I learned upon my return trip that late in October 
200 women and children were transferred to an empty 
house hired for the purpose in the city of Tomsk, and 
that 1000 or 1500 other exiles were re the from the for- 
warding prison to the city prison and to the prison of 
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one way or another every available square 
foot of space in the kamera. I had seen enough 
of this sort of misery, and asked the warden 
to take us to the hospital, a two-story log 
building situated near the church. We were 
met at the door by Dr. Orzheshko, the prison 
surgeon, who was a large, heavily built man, 
with a strong, good face, and who was by 
birth a Pole. 

The hospital did not differ materially from 
that in the prison at Tiumen, except that it 
occupied a building by itself, and seemed to 
be in better order. It was intended originally 
to hold 50 beds; but on account of the over- 
crowding of the prison it had been found nec- 
essary to increase the number of beds to 150, 
and still nearly 50 sick patients were unpro- 
vided for and had to lie on benches or on the 
floor. The number of sick in the hospital at 
the time of our visit was 193, including 71 
cases of typhus fever. The wards, although 
unduly crowded, were clean and neat, the 
bed clothing was plentiful and fresh, and the 
atmosphere did not seem to me so terribly 
heavy and polluted as that of the hospital in 
Tiumen. The blackboards at the heads of the 
narrow cots showed that the prevalent dis- 
eases among the prisoners were typhus fever, 
scurvy, dysentery, rheumatism, anemia, and 
bronchitis. Many of the nurses, I noticed, were 
women from 25 to 35 years of age, who had 
strong, intelligent faces, belonged apparently 
to one of the upper classes, and were probably 
medical students. 

Early in the afternoon, after having made 
as careful an examination of the whole prison 
as circumstances would permit, we thanked 
the warden, Mr. Ivanenko, for his courteous 
attention, and for his evident disposition to 
deal with us frankly and honestly, and drove 
back to our hotel. It was long that night 
before I could get to sleep, and when I finally 
succeeded, it was only to dream of crowded 
bologans, of dead babies in bath-houses, and 
of the ghastly faces that I had seen in the 
hospital of the Tomsk forwarding prison. 

Inasmuch as we did not see this prison at 
its worst, and inasmuch as I wish to give the 
reader a vivid realization, if possible, of the 
awful amount of human agony that the exile 
system causes, it seems to me absolutely nec- 
essary to say something, in closing, with re- 
gard to the condition of the Tomsk forwarding 
prison two months after we made to it the 
visit that I have tried to describe. 

On my return to Tomsk from Eastern 


the convict companies [arrestantski op These meas- 
ures were rendered imperative by the alarming preva- 
lence of disease — particularly typhus fever — in the 
forwarding prison as a result of the terrible over- 
crowding. 
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Siberia, in February, I had a long interview 
with Dr. Orzheshko, the prison surgeon. He 
described to me the condition of the prison, 
as it gradually became more and more crowded 
in the late fall after our departure, and said 
to me: “ You can hardly imagine the state 
of affairs that existed here in November. We 
had 2400 cases of sickness in the course of 
the year, and 450 patients in the hospital at 
one time, with beds for only 150. Three hun- 
dred men and women dangerously sick lay 
on the floor in rows, most of them without 
pillows or bed clothing; and in order to find 
even floor space for them we had to put them 
so close together that I could not walk be- 
tween them, and a patient could not cough or 
vomit without coughing or vomiting into his 
own face or into the face of the man lying be- 
side him. The atmosphere in the wards became 
so terribly polluted that I fainted repeatedly 
upon coming into the hospital in the morn- 
ing, and my assistants had to revive me by 
dashing water into my face. In order to 
change and purify the air we were forced to 
keep the windows open; and, as winter had 
set in, this so chilled the rooms that we could 
not maintain, on the floor where the sick lay, a 

* The report of the Inspector of Exile Transporta- 


tion shows how rapidly the sick rate increased with the 
progressive overcrowding. The figures areas follows: 


1835. Average daily Per cent. of whole 
Month. number of sick. prison population. 
ek 00) - 108 : 5.8 
July.... vo. Oe 6.9 
August . 189 74 
September . 242 9-6 
October .... 356 ven 15-4 
November . 406 wore 25.2 
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temperature higher than 5 or 6 degrees Réau- 
mur above the freezing point. More than 25 
per cent. of the whole prison population were 
constantly sick, and more than ro per cent. 
of the sick died.” * 

“ How long,” I inquired,“ has this awful 
state of things existed ?” 

“‘T have been here fifteen years,” replied 
Dr. Orzheshko, “and it has been so, more 
or less, ever since I came.” t 

“ And is the Government at St. Petersburg 
aware of it?” 

“ It has been reported upon every year. I 
have recommended that the hospital of the 
Tomsk forwarding prison be burned to the 
ground. It is so saturated with contagious 
disease that it is unfit for use. We have been 
called upon by the prison department to for- 
ward plans for a new hospital, and we have for- 
warded them. They have been returned for 
modification, and we have modified them ; but 
nothing has been done.” 

It is unnecessary to comment upon this frank 
statement of the Tomsk surgeon. Civilization 
and humanity can safely rest upon it, without 
argument, their case against the Tomsk for- 
warding prison. 

The sick rate increased steadily throughout the win- 
ter until March, when it reached high-water mark — 
40.7 per cent., or nearly one-half the whole prison popu- 
lation. [Report of Inspector of Exile Transportation 
for 1885, p. 30 of the manuscript. ] 

t For example, according to the report of the medi- 
cal department of the Ministry of the Interior for 1882, 
1268 prisoners were treated that year in the Tomsk 
forwarding prison for typhus fever, and 1311 for diphthe- 
ria, measles, and small-pox. 


George Kennan. 
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UT on a leafless prairie, where 
No song of bird makes glad the air, 
No hue of flower brings to her eyes 
Outward glimpse of Paradise,— 
A thousand miles and a half away,— 
My lady is in love to-day. 


And all her heart is singing, singing, 
And every new south wind is winging 
Tidings glad from her true lover, 

And kisses bridge the distance over — 
Lips to lips and heart to heart, 

A thousand miles and a half apart. 








Orelia Key Bell. 
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BORN JULY 22, 1849; DIED NOVEMBER 19, 1887. 






SINE hesitates to lift the veil 
Ore es } and throw the light upon a 
j KD XY, life so hidden and a per- 
A ea) 8) sonalit ithd 

Der y so withdrawn as 
oF that of Emma Lazarus; but 
| while her memory is fresh, 
| and the echo of her songs 
still lingers in these pages, 
we feel it a duty to call up her presence once 
more and to note the traits that made it remark- 
able and worthy to shine out clearly before the 
world. Of dramatic episode or climax in her 
life there is none; outwardly all was placid 
and serene, like an untroubled stream whose 
depths alone hold the strong, quick tide. The 
story of her life is the story of a mind, of a 
spirit ever seeking, ever striving, and pressing 
onward and upward to new truth and light. 
Her works are the mirror of this progress. 
In reviewing them the first point that strikes 
us is the precocity, or rather the spontaneity, 
of her poetic gift. She was a born singer; 
poetry was her natural language, and to write 
was less effort than to speak, for she was 
a shy, sensitive child, with strange reserves 
and reticences, not easily putting herself 
en rapport with those around her. Books 
were her world from her earliest years; in 
them she literally lost and found herself. 
She was eleven years old when the War of 
Secession broke out, which inspired her first 
lyric outbursts. Her poems and translations 
written between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen were collected, and constituted her 
first published volume. Crude and immature 
as these productions naturally were, and ut- 
terly condemned by the writer’s later judgment, 
they are, nevertheless, highly interesting and 
characteristic, giving, as they do, the key-note 
of much that afterwards unfolded itself in her 
life. One cannot fail to be rather painfully im- 
pressed by the profound melancholy pervading 
the book. The opening poem is “In Memo- 
riam ” — on the death of a school friend and 
companion; and the two following poems 
also have death for theme. “ On a Lock of my 
Mother’s Hair” gives us reflections on grow- 
ing old. These are the four poems written at 
the age of fourteen. There is not a wholly 
glad and joyous strain in the volume, and we 
might smile at the recurrence of broken vows, 
broken hearts, and broken lives in the experi- 
ence of this maiden just entered upon her 
teens, were it not that the innocent child her- 
self is in such deadly earnest. The two long 






narrative poems, “ Bertha” and “ Elfrida,” are 
also tragic in the extreme. Both are dashed off 
apparently at white heat —“ Elfrida,” over 1500 
lines of blank verse, in two weeks ; “ Bertha,” in 
three and a half. We have said that Emma 
Lazarus was a born singer, but she did not 
sing, like a bird, for joy of being alive; and of 
being young, alas! there is no hint in these 
youthful effusions, except inasmuch as this 
unrelieved gloom, this ignorance of “ values,” 
so to speak, is a sign of youth, common espe- 
cially among gifted persons of acute and pre- 
mature sensibilities, whose imagination, not 
yet focused by reality, overreaches the mark, 
With Emma Lazarus, however, this somber 
streak has a deeper root; something of birth 
and temperament is in it—the stamp and 
heritage of a race born to suffer. But domi- 
nant and fundamental though it was, Hebraism 
was only latent thus far. It was classic and 
romantic art that first attracted and inspired 
her. She pictures Aphrodite the beautiful, 
arising from the waves, and the beautiful 
Apollo and his loves — Daphne, pursued by 
the god, changing into the laurel, and the 
enamored Clytie into the faithful sunflower. 
Beauty, for its own sake, supreme and uncon- 
ditioned, charmed her primarily and to the 
end. Her restless spirit found repose in the 
pagan idea — the absolute unity and identity 
of man with nature, as symbolized in ‘the 
Greek myths, where every natural force be- 
comes a person, and where in turn persons 
pass with equal readiness and freedom back 
into nature again. 

In this connection a name would sug- 
gest itself even if it did not appear— Heine 
the Greek, Heine the Jew, Heine the Ro- 
manticist, as Emma Lazarus herself has styled 
him; and already in this early volume of hers 
we have trace of the kinship and affinity that 
afterwards so plainly declared itself. Foremost 
among the translations are a number of his 
songs, rendered with a finesse and a literal- 
ness that are rarely combined. Four years 
later, at the age of twenty-one, she published 
her second volume, “ Admetus and Other 
Poems,” which at once took rank as litera- 
ture both in America and England, and chal- 
lenged comparison with the workof established 
writers. Of classic themes we have “ Admetus” 
and “ Orpheus,” and of romantic, the legend 
of Tannhauser and of the saintly Lohengrin. 
All are treated with an artistic finish that 
shows perfect mastery of her craft, without 
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detracting from the freshness and flow of her 
inspiration, While sounding no absolutely 
new note in the world, she yet makes us aware 
of a talent of unusual distinction, and a highly 
endowed nature — a sort of tact of sentiment 
and expression, an instinct of the true and 
beautiful, and that quick intuition which is 
like second-sight in its sensitiveness to appre- 
hend and respond to external stimulus, But 
it is not the purely imaginative poems in this 
volume that most deeply interest us. We 
come upon experience of life in these pages; 
not in the ordinary sense, however, of outward 
activity and movement, but in the hidden 
undercurrent of being. ‘“ The epochs of our 
life are not in the visible facts, but in the si- 
lent thoughts by the way-side as we walk.” 
This is the motto, drawn from Emerson, which 
she chooses for her poem of “ Epochs,” which 
marks a pivotal moment in her life. Difficult 
to analyze, difficult above all to convey, if we 


_ would not encroach upon the domain of pri- 


vate and personal experience, is the drift of 
this poem, or rather cycle of poems, that ring 
throughout with a deeper accent, and a more 
direct appeal, than has yet made itself felt. It 
is the drama of the human soul — “ the mys- 
tic winged and flickering butterfly,” “ flitting 
between earth and sky, in its passage from 
birth to death.” 

A golden morning of June! “Sweet empty 
sky without a stain.” Sunlight and mist and 
“ripple of rain-fed rills.” “A murmur and a 
singing manifold.” 


What simple things be these the soul to raise 
To bounding joy, and make young pulses beat 
With nameless pleasure, finding life so sweet. 


Such is youth, a June day, fair and fresh 
and tender with dreams and longing and vague 
desire. ‘The morn lingers and passes, but the 
noon has not reached its height before the 
clouds begin to rise, the sunshine dies, the 
air grows thick and heavy, the lightnings flash, 
the thunder breaks among the hills, rolls and 
gathers and grows, until 


Behold, yon bolt struck home, 
And over ruined fields the storm hath come 


Now we have the phases of the soul — 
the shock and surprise of grief in the face of 
the world made desolate. Loneliness and de- 
spair for a space, and then, like stars in the 
night, the new births of the spirit, the won- 
derful outcoming from sorrow: the mild 
light of patience at first; hope and faith 
kindled afresh in the very jaws of evil; the 
new meaning and worth of life beyond sorrow, 
beyond joy ; and finally duty, the holiest word 
of all, that leads at last to victory and peace. 
The poem rounds and completes itself with 


the close of “the long rich day,” and the re- 
lease of 


The mystic winged and flickering butterfly, 
A human soul, that drifts at liberty 

Ah! who can tell to what strange paradise, 
To what undreamed-of fields and lofty skies ! 


We have dwelt at some length upon this 
poem, which seems to us in a certain sense 
subjective and biographical; but upon closer 
analysis there is still another conclusion to 
arrive at. In “ Epochs” we have, doubtless, 
the impress of a calamity brought very near 
to the writer and profoundly working upon 
her sensibilities; not, however, by direct, but 
by reflex, action, as it were, and through 
sympathetic emotion—the emotion of the 
deeply stirred spectator, of the artist, the poet, 
who lives in the lives of others and makes 
their joys and their lives his own. 

Before dismissing this volume we may point 
out another clue as to the shaping of mind 
and character. The poem of “ Admetus” is 
dedicated “to my friend Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son.” Emma Lazarus was between seventeen 
and eighteen years of age when the writings 
of Emerson fell into her hands,and it would 
be difficult to overestimate the impression 
produced upon her. As she afterwards wrote: 
“To how many thousand youthful hearts has 
not his word been the beacon— nay, more, 
the guiding star — that led them safely through 
periods of mental storm and struggle!” Of 
no one is this more true than of herself. Left, 
to a certain extent, without compass or guide, 
without any positive or effective religious 
training, this was the first great moral revela- 
tion of her life. We can easily realize the 
chaos and ferment of an over-stimulated brain, 
steeped in romantic literature and given over 
to the wayward leadings of the imagination. 
Who can tell what is true, what is false, in a 
world where fantasy is as real as fact? Em- 
erson’s word fell like truth itself, “a shaft of 
light shot from the zenith,” a golden rule of 
thought and action. His books were bread 
and wine to her,and she absorbed them into 
her very being. She felt herself invincibly 
drawn to the master, “ that fount of wisdom 
and goodness,” and it was her great privilege 
during these years to be brought into personal 
relations with him. From the first he showed 
her a marked interest and sympathy which 
became for her one of the most valued pos- 
sessions of her life. He criticised her work with 
the fine appreciation and discrimination that 
made him quick to discern the quality of her 
talent as well as of her personality, and he was 
no doubt attracted by her almost transparent 
sincerity and singleness of soul, as well as by 
the simplicity and modesty that would have 
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been unusual even in a person not gifted. He 
constituted himself, in a way, her literary men- 
tor, advised her as to the books she should read 
and the attitude of mind she should cultivate. 
For some years he corresponded with her 
very faithfully ; his letters are full of noble and 
characteristic utterances, and give evidence 
of a warm regard that in itself was a stimulus 
and a high incentive. But encouragement even 
from so illustrious a source failed to elate the 
young poetess, or even to give her a due sense 
of the importance and value of her work or 
the dignity of her vocation. We have already 
alluded to her modesty, but there was some- 
thing more than modesty in her unwillingness 
to assert herself or claim any prerogative — 
something even morbid and exaggerated which 
we know not how to express, whether as over- 
sensitiveness or indifference. Once finished, 
the heat and glow of composition spent, her 
writings apparently ceased to interest her. She 
often resented any allusion to them on the 
part of intimate friends, and the public verdict 
as to their excellence could not reassure or 
satisfy her. The explanation is not far, perhaps, 
to seek. Was it not the “ Das ewig Weibliche” 
that allows no prestige but its own? Emma 
Lazarus was a true woman, too distinctly femi- 
nine to wish to be exceptional orto stand alone 
and apart, even by virtue of superiority. 

A word now as to her life and surroundings. 
She was one of a family of seven, and her 
parents were both living. Her winters were 
passed in New York and her summers by the 
sea. In both places her life was essentially 
quiet and retired. The success of her book 
had been mainly in the world of letters. In 
no wise tricked out to catch the public eye, 
her writings had not yet made her a conspic- 
uous figure, but were destined slowly to take 
their proper place and give her the rank that 
she afterwards held. 

For some years now almost everything that 
she wrote was published in “ Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine,” then edited by John Foster Kirk, and 
we shall still find in her poems the method and 
movement of herlife. Nature is still the fount 
and mirror, reflecting, and again reflected, in 
the soul. We have picture after picture almost 
to satiety, until we grow conscious of a lack of 
substance and body and of vital play to the 
thought, as though the brain were spending 
itself in dreamings and reverie, the heart feed- 
ing upon itself, and the life choked by its own 
fullness without due outlet. Happily, however, 
the heavy cloud of sadness has lifted, and we 
feel the subsidence of waves after a storm. 
She sings “ Matins ”: 

Does not the morn break thus, 

Swift, bright, victorious, 

With new skies cleared for us 
VoL. XXXVI,— 121. 
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Over the soul storm-tost ? 

Her night was long and deep, 
Strange visions vexed her sleep, 
Strange sorrows bade her weep, 
Her faith in dawn was lost. 


No halt, no rest for her, 

The immortal wanderer 

From sphere to higher sphere 
Toward the pure source of day. 
The new light shames her fears, 
Her faithlessness and tears, 

As the new sun appears 

To light her god-like way. 


Nature is the perpetual resource and consola- 
tion. “’T is good to be alive!” she says, and 
why? Simply, 
To see the light 

That plays upon the grass, to feel (and sigh 

With perfect pleasure) the mild breezes stir 

Among the peréee roses, red and white, 

With whiffs of fragrancy. 


She gives us the breath of the pines and of 
the cool, salt seas, “illimitably sparkling.” 
Her ears drink the ripple of the tide, and she 
stops 

To gaze as one who is not satisfied 

With gazing at the large, bright, breathing sea. 


“ Phantasies” (after Robert Schumann) is 
the most complete and perfect poem of this 
period, Like “ Epochs,” it is a cycle of poems, 
and the verse has caught the very trick of 
music — alluring, baffling, and evasive. This 
time we have the landscape of the night, the 
glamour of moon and stars— pictures half 
real and half unreal, mystic imaginings, fancies, 
dreams, and the enchantment of “ faérie,” and 
throughout the unanswered cry, the eternal 
“ Wherefore” of destiny. Dawn ends the song 
with a fine clear note, the return of day, night’s 
misty phantoms rolled away, and the world, . 
itself again green, sparkling and breathing 
freshness, 

In 1874 she published “ Alide,” a romance 
in prose drawn from Goethe’s autobiography. 
It may be of interest to quote the letter she 
received from Turgeneff on this occasion: 


Although, generally speaking, I do not think it ad- 
visable to take celebrated men, especially poets and 
artists, as a subject for a novel, still I am truly glad to 
say that I have read your book with the liveliest inter- 
est. It is very sincere and very poetical at the same 
time; the life and spirit of Germany have no secrets 
for you, and your characters are drawn with a pencil 
as delicate as it is strong, I feel very proud of the ap- 
probation you give to my works and of the influence 
you kindly attribute to them on your own talent; an 
author who writes as you do is not a pupil in art any 
more; he is not far from being himself a master. 


Charming and graceful words, of which the 
young writer was justly proud. 

About this time occurred the death of her 
mother, the first break.in the home and family 
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circle. In August of 1876 she made a visit to 
Concord at the Emersons’, memorable enough 
for her to keep a journal and note down 
every incident and detail. Very touching to 
read now, in its almost childlike simplicity, 
is this record of “ persons that pass and shad- 
ows that remain.” Mr. Emerson himself meets 
her at the station and drives with her in his 
little one-horse wagon to his home, the gray 
square house with dark green blinds, set 
amidst noble trees. A glimpse of the family 
—“the stately, white-haired Mrs. Emerson and 
the beautiful, faithful Ellen, whose figure seems 
always to stand by the side of her august fa- 
ther.” Then the picture of Concord itself, 
lovely and smiling, with its quiet meadows, 
quiet slopes, and quietest of rivers. She meets 
the little set of Concord people: Mr. Alcott, 
for whom she does not share Mr, Emerson’s 
enthusiasm, and William Ellery Channing, 
whose figure stands out like a gnarled and 


‘twisted scrub-oak—a pathetic, impossible 


creature, whose cranks and oddities were sub- 
mitted to on account of an innate nobility of 
character. ‘“ Generally crabbed and reticent 
with strangers, he took a liking to me,” says 
Emma Lazarus. “The bond of our sympathy 
was my admiration for Thoreau, whose mem- 
ory he actually worships, having been his con- 
stant companion in his best days and his daily 
attendant in the last years of illness and heroic 
suffering. I do not know whether I was most 
touched by the thought of the unique, lofty 
character that had inspired this depth and 
fervor of friendship, or by the pathetic con- 
stancy and pure affection of the poor, desolate 
old man before me, who tried to conceal his 
tenderness and sense of irremediable loss by 
a show of gruffness and philosophy. He never 


‘speaks of Thoreau’s death,” she says, “ but 


always ‘ Thoreau’s loss,’ or ‘when I lost Mr. 
Thoreau,’ or ‘when Mr. Thoreau went away 
from Concord’; nor would he confess that he 
missed him, for there was not a day, an 
hour, a moment when he did not feel that 
his friend was still with him and had never 
left him. And yet a day or two after,” she 
goes on to say, “ when I sat with him in the 
sunlit wood, looking at the gorgeous blue and 
silver summer sky, he turned to me and said: 
‘ Just half of the world died for me when I lost 
Mr. Thoreau. None of it looks the same as 
when I looked at it with him.’ . . . . He took 
me through the woods and pointed out to me 
every spot visited and described by his friend. 
Where the hut stood is a little pile of stones 
and a sign, ‘Site of Thoreau’s Hut,’ and a 
few steps beyond is the pond with thickly 
wooded shores — everything exquisitely peace- 
ful and beautiful in the afternoon light, and 
not a sound to be heard except the crickets or 


the ‘z-ing’ of the locusts which Thoreau has 
described. Farther on he pointed out to me 
in the distant landscape a low roof, the only 
one visible, which was the roof of Thoreau’s 
birthplace. He had been over there many 
times, he said, since he lost Mr. Thoreau, but 
had never gone in—he was afraid it might 
look lonely! But he had often sat on a rock 
in front of the house and looked at it.” On 
parting from his young friend, Mr. Channing 
gave her a package which proved to be a copy 
of his own book on Thoreau and the pocket 
compass which Thoreau carried to the Maine 
woods and on all his excursions. Before leav- 
ing the Emersons she received the proof-sheets 
of her drama of “The Spagnoletto,” which 
was being printed for private circulation. She 
showed them to Mr. Emerson, who had ex- 
pressed a wish to see them, and after reading 
them he gave them back to her with the com- 
ment that they were “ good.” She playfully 
asked him if he would not give her a bigger 
word to take home to the family. He laughed, 
and said he did not know of any; but he went 
on to tell her that he had taken it up not ex- 
pecting to read it through, and had not been 
able to put it down. Every word and line told 
of richness in the poetry, he said, and as far 
as he could judge, the play had great dra- 
matic opportunities. Early in the autumn 
“The Spagnoletto” appeared—a tragedy in 
five acts, the scene laid in Italy, 1655. 
Without a doubt, every one in these days 
will take up with misgiving and, like Mr. Emer- 
son, “ not expecting to read it through,” a five- 
act tragedy of the seventeenth century, so far 
removed apparently from the age and present 
actualities —so opposed to the “ Modernité,” 
which has come to be the last word of art. 
Moreover, great names at once appear; great 
shades arise to rebuke the presumptuous new- 
comer in this highest realm of expression. 
“The Spagnoletto” has grave defects that 
would probably preclude its ever being rep- 
resented on the stage. The dénouement es- 
pecially is unfortunate and sins against our 
moral and esthetic instinct. The wretched, 
tiger-like father stabs himself in the presence 
of his crushed and erring daughter, so that 
she may forever be haunted by the horror 
and the retribution of his death. We are left 
suspended, as it were, over an abyss, our moral 
judgment thwarted, our humanity outraged. 
But “The Spagnoletto” is nevertheless a re- 
markable production, and pitched in another 
key from anything the writer has yet given 
us. Heretofore we have only had quiet, reflect- 
ive, passive emotion: now we have a storm 
and sweep of passion for which we were quite 
unprepared. Ribera’s character is charged 
like a thunder-cloud with dramatic elements. 
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Maria Rosa is the child of her father, fired at 
a flash, “‘ deaf, dumb, and blind,” at the touch 
of passion. 

Does love steal gently o’er our soul ? 
she asks ; 


What if he come, 
A cloud, a fire, a whirlwind ? 


and then the cry: 


O my God! 
This awful joy in mine own heart is love. 


Again : 


While you are here the one thing real to me 
In all the universe is love. 


Exquisitely tender and refined are the love 
scenes —at the ball and in the garden — be- 
tween the dashing prince-lover in search of his 
pleasure and the devoted girl with her heart 
in her eyes, on her lips, in her hand. Behind 
them, always like a tragic fate, the somber fig- 
ure of the Spagnoletto, and over all, the glow 
and color and soul of Italy. 

In 1881 appeared the translation of Heine’s 
poems and ballads, which was generally ac- 
cepted as the best version of that untranslatable 
poet. Very curious is the link between that 
bitter, mocking, cynic spirit and the refined, 
gentle spirit of Emma Lazarus. Charmed by 
the magic of his verse, the iridescent play of 
his fancy, and the sudden cry of the heart 
piercing through it all, she is as yet unaware 
or only vaguely conscious of the real bond 
between them —the sympathy in the blood, 
the deep, tragic, Judaic passion of eighteen 
hundred years that was smoldering in her 
own heart, soon to break out and change the 
whole current of her thought and feeling. 

Already, in 1879, the storm was gathering. 
In a distant province of Russia at first, then 
on the banks of the Volga, and finally in Mos- 
cow itself, the old cry was raised, the hideous 
medieval charge revived, and the standard 
of persecution unfurled against the Jews. 
Province after province took it up. In Bul- 
garia, Servia, and, above all, Roumania, where, 
we were told, the sword of the Czar had been 
drawn to protect the oppressed, Christian 
atrocities took the place of Moslem atrocities, 
and history turned a page backward into the 
dark annals of violence and crime. And not 
alone in despotic Russia, but in Germany, the 
seat of modern philosophic thought and cul- 
ture, the rage of Anti-Semitism broke out and 
spread with fatal ease and potency. In Berlin 
itself tumults and riots were threatened. We 
in America could scarcely comprehend the sit- 
uation or credit the reports, and for a while 
we shut our eyes and ears to the facts; but we 
were soon rudely awakened from our insensi- 
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bility, and forced to face the truth. It was in 
England that the voice was first raised in be- 
half of justice and humanity. In January, 
1881, there appeared in the London “ Times” 
a series of articles, carefully compiled on the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, and confirmed by 
official documents, records, etc., giving an ac- 
count of events that had been taking place in 
southern and western Russia during a period 
of nine months, between April and December 
of 1880, We do not need to recall the sicken- 
ing details. The headings will suffice: out- 
rage, murder, arson, and pillage, and the 
result — 100,000 Jewish families made home- 
less and destitute, and nearly $100,000,000 
worth of property destroyed. Nor need we 
recall the generous outburst of sympathy and 
indignation from America, “ It is not that it 
is the oppression of Jews by Russia,” said 
Mr. Evarts in the meeting at Chickering Hall 
Wednesday evening, February 4; “it is that 
it is the oppression of men and women by men 
and women, and we are men and women.” 
So spoke civilized Christendom, and for Juda- 
ism — who can describe that thrill of brother- 
hood, quickened anew, the immortal pledge of 
the race, made one again through sorrow? For 
Emma Lazarus it was a trumpet call that awoke 
slumbering and unguessed echoes. All this time 
she had been seeking heroic ideals in alien 
stock, soulless, and far removed; in pagan 
mythology and mystic, medieval Christianity, 
ignoring her very birthright—the majestic 
vista of the past, down which, “high above 
flood and fire,” had been conveyed the pre- 
cious scroll of the Moral Law. Hitherto Ju- 
daism had been a dead letter to her. Of 
Portuguese descent, her family had always 
been members of the oldest and most ortho- 
dox congregation of New York, where strict 
adherence to custom and ceremonial was the 
watchword of faith; but it was only during 
her childhood and earliest years that she at- 
tended the synagogue and conformed to the 
prescribed rites and usages which she had now 
long since abandoned as obsolete and having 
no bearing on modern life. Nor had she any 
great enthusiasm for her own people. As late 
as April, 1882, she published in Tue Century 
MAGAZINE an article written probably some 
months before, entitled, “ Was the Earl of Bea- 
consfield a Representative Jew?” in which she 
is disposed to accept as the type of the modern 
Jew the brilliant, successful, but not over-scru- 
pulous chevalier d’industrie. In view of subse- 
quent, or rather contemporaneous, events, the 
closing paragraph of the article in question is 
worthy of being cited: 

Thus far their religion [the Jewish], whose mere 


preservation under such adverse conditions seems little 
short of a miracle, has been deprived of the natural 
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means of development and progress, and has remained 
a stationary force. The next hundred years will, in our 
opinion, be the test of their vitality as a people; the 
phase of toleration upon which aa are only now en- 
tering will prove whether or not they are capable of 
growth. 


By a curious, almost fateful juxtaposition, in 
the same number of the magazine appeared 
Madame Ragozin’s defense of Russian bar- 
barity, and in the following (May) number 
Emma Lazarus’s impassioned appeal and re- 
ply, “ Russian Christianity versus Modern Ju- 
daism.” From this time dated the crusade that 
she undertook in behalf of her race, and the 
consequent expansion of all her faculties, the 
growth of spiritual power which always en- 
sues when a great cause is espoused and a 
strong conviction enters the soul. Her verse 
rang out as it had never rung before — a clar- 
ion note, calling a people to heroic action and 
unity; to the consciousness and fulfillment of 
a grand destiny. When has Judaism been so 
stirred as by “ ‘The Crowing of the Red Cock” 
and 


THE BANNER OF THE JEW. 


Wake, Israel, wake! Recall to-day 

The glorious Maccabean rage, 

The sire heroic, hoary-gray, 

His five-fold lion-lineage ; 

The Wise, the Elect, the Help-of-God, 
The Burst-of-Spring, the Avenging Rod. 


From Mizpeh’s mountain-ridge they saw 
Jerusalem’s empty streets; her shrine 

Laid waste where Greeks profaned the Law 
With idol and with pagan sign. 

Mourners in tattered black were there 
With ashes sprinkled on their hair. 


Then from the stony peak there rang 

A blast to ope the graves; down poured 
The Maccabean clan, who sang 

Their battle-anthem to the Lord. 

Five heroes lead, and following, see 
Ten thousand rush to victory ! 


Oh, for Jerusalem’s trumpet now, 

To blow a blast of shattering power, 
To wake the sleepers high nt low, 
And rouse them to the urgent hour! 
No hand for vengeance — but to save, 
A million naked swords should wave. 


Oh, deem not dead that martial fire, 
Say not the mystic flame is spent! 
With Moses’ law and David's lyre, 
Your ancient strength remains unbent. 
Let but an Ezra rise anew, 

To lift the Banner of the Jew / 


A rag, a mock at first — ere long, 

When men have bled and women wept, 

To guard its precious folds from wrong, 
Even they who shrunk, even they who slept, 
Shall leap to bless it and to save. 

Strike! for the brave revere the brave! 


The dead forms burst their bonds and lived 
again. She sings “Rosh Hashanah” (the 
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Jewish New Year) and “ Hanuckah” (the 
Feast of Lights) : 

Kindle the taper like the steadfast star 

Ablaze on Evening’s forehead o’er the earth, 

And add each night a luster till afar 

An eight-fold splendor shine above thy hearth. 

Clash, Israel, the cymbals, touch the lyre, 

Blow the brass trumpet and the harsh-tongued horn; 
Chant psalms of victory till the heart take fire, 

The Maccabean spirit leap new-born. 


And “The New Ezekiel”: 


What, can these dead bones live, whose sap is dried 
By twenty scorching centuries of wrong ? 

Is this the House of Israel whose pride 

Is as a tale that ’s told, an ancient song? 

Are these ignoble relics all that live 

Of psalmist, priest, and prophet? Can the breath 
Of very heaven bid these bones revive, 

Open the graves, and clothe the ribs of death ? 
Yea, Prophesy, the Lord hath said again: 

Say to the wind, Come forth and breathe afresh, 
Even that they may live, upon these slain, 

And bone to bone shall Jeap, and flesh to flesh, 
The spirit is not dead, proclaim the word. 

Where lay dead bones a host of armed men stand! 
I ope your graves, my people, saith the Lord, 
And I shall place you living in your land. 


Her whole being renewed and refreshed 
itself at its very source. She threw herself 
into the study of her race, its language, liter- 
ature, and history. 

Breaking the outward crust, she pierced to 
the heart of the faith and “ the miracle” of its 
survival. What was it other than the ever-pres- 
ent, ever-vivifying spirit itself, which cannot die 
— the religious and ethical zeal which fires the 
whole history of the people and of which she 
herself felt the living glow within her own soul ? 
She had come upon the secret and the genius 
of Judaism —that absolute interpenetration 
and transfusion of spirit with body and sub- 
stance which, taken literally, often reduces 
itself to a question of food and drink, a 
dietary regulation, and again, in proper splen- 
dor, incarnates itself and shines out before 
humanity in the prophets, teachers, and sav- 
iors of mankind. 

Those were busy, fruitful years for Emma 
Lazarus, who worked, not with the pen alone, 
but in the field of practical and beneficent 
activity. For there was an immense task to ac- 
complish, The tide of immigration had set in, 
and ship after ship came laden with hunted hu- 
man beings flying from their fellow-men, while 
all the time, like a tocsin, rang the terrible story 
of cruelty and persecution — horrors that the 
pen refuses to dwell upon. By hundreds and 
thousands they flocked upon our shores— help- 
less, innocent victims of injustice and oppres- 
sion, panic-stricken in the midst of strange and 
utterly new surroundings. 

Emma Lazarus came into personal contact 
with these people, and visited them in their 
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refuge on Ward’s Island. While under the 
influence of all the emotions aroused by this 
great crisis in the history of her race she wrote 
the “ Dance to Death,” a drama of persecu- 
tion of the twelfth century, founded upon 
authentic records — unquestionably her finest 
work in grasp and scope and, above all, in 
moral elevation and purport. The scene is 
laid in Nordhausen, a free city of Thuringia, 
where the Jews, living, as they deemed, in 
absolute security and peace, were caught up 
in the wave of persecution that swept over 
Europe at that time. Accused of poisoning 
the wells and causing the pestilence, or black 
death, as it was called, they were condemned 
to be burned. 

We do not here intend to enter upon a crit- 
ical or literary analysis of the play, or to point 
out dramatic merits or defects, but we should 
like to make its readers feel with us the holy 
ardor and impulse of the writer and the spirit- 
ual import of the work. The action is with- 
out surprise, the doom fixed from the first ; but 
so glowing is the canvas with local and his- 
toric color, so vital and intense the movement, 
so resistless the “internal evidence,” if we 
may call it thus, penetrating its very substance 
and form, that we are swept along as by a wave 
of human sympathy and grief. In contrast 
with “ The Spagnoletto,” how large isthe theme 
and how all-embracing the catastrophe. In 
place of the personal we have the drama of the 
universal. Love is only a flash now —a dream 
caught sight of and at once renounced at a 
higher claim. 


Have you no smile to welcome love with, Liebhaid ? 
Why should you tremble ? 

Prince, I am afraid! 

Afraid of my own heart, my unfathomed joy, 

A blasphemy against my father’s grief, 

My people’s agony! 


What good shall come, forswearing kith and God, 
To follow the allurements of the heart ? 


asks the distracted maiden, torn between her 
love for her princely wooer and her devotion 
to the people among whom her lot has been 


cast. 
! 


How shall I pray for strength to love him less 
Than mine own soul! 
No more of that, 
I am all Israel’s now. Till this cloud pass, 
I have no thought, no passion, no desire, 
Save for my people. 


Individuals perish, but great ideas survive — 
fortitude and courage, and that exalted loyalty 
and devotion to principle which alone are 
worth living and dying for. 

The Jews pass by in procession — men, 
women, and children — on their way to the 
flames, to the sound of music, and in festal 
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array, carrying the gold and silver vessels, the 
roll of the law, the perpetual lamp and the 
seven-branched silver candle-stick of the syn- 
agogue. The crowd hoot and jeer at them. 


The misers ! they will take their gems and gold 
Down to the grave! 


Let us rejoice 


sing the Jewish youths in chorus; and the 
maidens : 


Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Zion! 
Within thy portals, O Jerusalem! 


The flames rise and dart among them ; their 
garments wave, theirjewels flash, as they dance 
and sing in the crimson blaze. The music 
ceases, a sound of crashing boards is heard and 
a great cry — “ Hallelujah!” What a glory 
and consecration of martyrdom! Where shall 
we find a more triumphant vindication and 
supreme victory of spirit over matter ? 


I see, I see, 
How Israel’s ever-crescent glory makes 
These flames that would eclipse it dark as blots 
Of candlelight against the blazing sun. 
We die a thousand deaths — drown, bleed, and burn. 
Our ashes are dispersed unto the winds. 
Vet the wild Ave a cherish the sacred seed, 
The waters guard it in their crystal heart, 
The fire refuseth to consume. 


Even as we die in honor, from our death 
Shall bloom a myriad heroic lives, 

Brave through our bright example, virtuous 
Lest our great memory fall in disrepute. 


The “ Dance to Death ” was published along 
with other poems and translations from the 
Hebrew poets of medieval Spain, in a small 
volume entitled “Songs of a Semite.” The 
tragedy was dedicated, “In profound ven- 
eration and respect to the memory of George 
Eliot, the illustrious writer who did most 
among the artists of our day towards elevating 
and ennobling the spirit of Jewish nationality.” 

For this was the idea that had caught the 
imagination of Emma Lazarus -—a restored 
and independent nationality and repatriation 
in Palestine. In her article in THe CENTURY 
of February, 1883, on the “ Jewish Problem,” 
she says: 


I am fully persuaded that all suggested solutions 
other than this are but temporary palltatives. s+ Ene 
idea formulated by George Eliot has already sunk into 
the minds of many Jewish enthusiasts, and it germi- 
nates with miraculous rapidity. “ The idea that I am 
possessed with,”’ says Deronda, “ is that of restoring a 
political existence tomy people; making them a nation 
again, giving them a national center, such as the Eng- 
lish have, though they, too, are scattered over the face 
of the globe. That is atask which presents itself to me 
as a duty....lIam resolved to devote my life to it. 
At the least, I may awaken a movement in other minds 
such as has been awakened in my own." Could the noble 
prophetess who wrote the above words have lived but 
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till to-day to see the ever-increasing necessity of adopt- 
ing her inspired counsel, . . . she would have been 
herself astonished at the flame enkindled by her seed of 
fire, and the practical shape which the movement pro- 
jected by her in poetic vision is beginning to assume. 


In November of 1882 appeared her first 
“ Epistle to the Hebrews ”— one of a series of 
articles written for “‘ The American Hebrew,” 
published weekly through several months. 
Addressing herself now to a Jewish audience, 
she sets forth without reserve her views and 
hopes for Judaism, now passionately urging 
its claims and its high ideals, and again dis- 
passionately holding up the mirror for the 
shortcomings and peculiarities of her race. 
She says ; 


Every student of the Hebrew language is aware 
that we have in the conjugation of our verbs a mode 
known as the intensive voice, which, by means of an 
almost imperceptible modification of vowel-points, in- 
tensifies the meaning of the primitive root. A similar 
significance seems to attach to the Jews themselves 
- jn connection with the people among whom they dwell. 
They are the intensive form of any nationality whose 
language and customs they adopt. Influenced 

y the same causes, they represent the same results ; 
but the deeper lights and shadows of their Oriental 
temperament throw their failings, as well as their vir- 
tues, into more prominent relief 


In drawing the epistles to a close, Febru- 
ary 24, 1883, she thus summarizes the special 
objects she has had in view: 


My chief aim has been to contribute my mite to- 
ele arousing that spirit of Jewish enthusiasm which 
might manifest itself: First, in a return to the varied 
pursuits and broad system of physical and intellectual 
education adopted by our ancestors; Second, in a 
more fraternal and practical movement towards allevi- 
ating the sufferings of oppressed Jews in countries less 
favored than our own; 7%ird, in acloser and wider 
study of Hebrew literature and history; and finally, in 
a truer recognition of the large principles of religion, 
liberty, and Jaw upon which Judaism is founded, and 
which should draw into harmonious unity Jews of 
every shade of opinion. 


Her interest in Jewish affairs was at its 
height when she planned a visit abroad, which 
had been a long-cherished dream, and May 
15, 1883, she sailed for England, accompanied 
by a younger sister. We have difficulty in 
recognizing the tragic priestess we have been 
portraying in the enthusiastic child of travel 
who seems new-born into anew world. From 
the very outset she is in a maze of wonder 
and delight. At sea she writes: 


Our last day on board ship was a vision of beauty 
from morning till night — the sea like a mirror and 
the sky dazzling with light. In the afternoon we 

assed a ship in full sail, near enough to exchange sa- 
utes and cheers. After tossing about for six days 
without seeing a human being, except those on our 
vessel, even this was a sensation. en an hour or 
two before sunset came the great sensation of — land! 
At first, nothing but a shadow on the far horizon, like 
the ghost of a ship; two or three widely scattered rocks 
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which were the promontories of Ireland — and sooner 
than we expected we were steaming along low-lying 
purple hills. 


The journey to Chester gives her “ the first 
glimpse of mellow England ”—a_ surprise 
which is yet no surprise, so well known and 
familiar does it appear. Then Chester, with its 
quaint, picturesque streets, “ like the scene of 
a Walter Scott novel, the cathedral planted in 
greenness, and the clear, gray river where a 
boatful of scarlet dragoons goes gliding by.” 
Everything is a picture for her special benefit. 
She “drinks in, at every sense, the sights, 
sounds, and smells, and the unimaginable 
beauty of it all.” Then the bewilderment of 
London, and a whirl of people, sights, and 
impressions. She was received with great dis- 
tinction by the Jews, and many of the leading 
men among them warmly advocated her views. 
But it was not alone from her own people that 
she met with exceptional consideration. She 
had the privilege of seeing many of the most 
eminent personages of the day, all of whom 
honored her with special and personal regard. 
There was, no doubt, something that strongly 
attracted and attached people to her at this 
time — the force of her intellect at once made 
itself felt, while at the same time the unaltered 
simplicity and modesty of her character, and 
her readiness and freshness of enthusiasm, 
kept her still almost like a child. 

She makes a flying visit to Paris, where 
she happens to be on the 14th of July —the 
anniversary of the storming of the Bastile, 
and of the beginning of the Republic; she 
drives out to Versailles, “that gorgeous shell 
of royalty, where the crowd who celebrate the 
birth of the Republic wander freely through 
the halls and avenues, and into the most sacred 
rooms of the king. There are ruins on 
every side in Paris,” she says, “ ruins of the 
Commune, or the Siege, or the Revolution ; it 
is terrible — it seems as if the city were seared 
with fire and blood.” 

Such was Paris to her then, and she has- 
tens back to her beloved London, starting 
from there on the tour through England that 
has been mapped out for her. “ A Day in 
Surrey with William Morris,” published in 
THe Century MaGazIinE, describes her visit 
to Merton Abbey, the old Norman monastery, 
converted into a model factory by the poet- 
humanitarian, who himself received her as his 
guest, conducted her all over the picturesque 
building and garden, and explained to her his 
views of art and his aims for the people. 

She drives through Kent, “ where the fields, 
valleys, and slopes are garlanded with hops 
and ablaze with scarlet poppies.” Then Can- 
terbury, Windsor, and Oxford, Stratford, War- 
wick, the valley of the Wye, Wells, Exeter, and 




















Salisbury — cathedral after cathedral. Back 
to London and then north through York, 
Durham, and Edinburgh, and on the rsth 
of September she sails for home. We have 
merely named the names, for it is impossible to 
convey an idea of the delight and importance 
of this trip, “a crescendo of enjoyment,” as 
she herself calls it. Long after, in strange, dark 
hours of suffering, these pictures of travel arose 
before her, vivid and tragic even in their hold 
and spell upon her. 

The winter of 1883-84 was not especially 
productive. She wrote a few reminiscences 
of her journey and occasional poems on Jew- 
ish themes, which appeared in the “ Ameri- 
can Hebrew”; but for the most part she 
gave herself up to quiet retrospect and enjoy- 
ment with her friends of the life she had 
had a glimpse of, and the experience she had 
stored —a restful, happy period. In August 
of the same year she was stricken with a severe 
and dangerous malady, from which she slowly 
recovered, only to go through a terrible or- 
deal and affliction. Her father’s health, which 
had long been failing, now broke down com- 
pletely, and the whole winter was one long 
strain of acute anxiety, which culminated in 
his death, in March, 1885. The blow was 
a crushing one for Emma. Truly, the silver 
cord was loosed, and the golden bowl was 
broken. Life lost its meaning and its charm. 
Her father’s sympathy and pride in her work 
had been her chief incentive and ambition, 
and had spurred her on when her own con- 
fidence and spirit failed. Never afterwards 
did she find complete and spontaneous ex- 
pression. She decided to go abroad again as 
the best means of regaining composure and 
strength, and sailed once more in May for 
England, where she was welcomed now by 
the friends she had made, almost as to another 
home. She spent the summer very quietly at 
Richmond, an ideally beautiful spot in York- 
shire, where she soon felt the beneficial influ- 
ence of her peaceful surroundings. “ The very 
air seems to rest one here,” she writes; and 
inspired by the romantic loveliness of the 
place, she even composed the first few chap- 
ters of a novel, begun with a good deal of 
dash and vigor, but soon abandoned, for she 
was still struggling with depression and gloom. 

“T have neither ability, energy, nor pur- 
pose,” she writes. “ It is impossible to do any- 
thing, so I am forced to set it aside for the 
present; whether to take it up again or not 
in the future remains to be seen.” 

In the autumn she goes on the Continent, 
visiting the Hague, which “ completely fasci- 
nates” her, and where she feels “ stronger and 
more cheerful” than she has “for many a 
day.” Then Paris, which this time amazes 
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her “with its splendor and magnificence. All 
the ghosts of the Revolution aresomehow laid,” 
she writes, and she spends six weeks here en- 
joying to the full the gorgeous autumn weather, 
the sights, the picture galleries, the bookshops, 
the whole brilliant panorama of the life; and 
early in December she starts for Italy. 

And now once more we come upon that 
keen zest of enjoyment, that pure desire and 
delight of the eyes, which are the prerogative 
of the poet— and Emma Lazarus was a poet. 
The beauty of the world! What a rapture and 
intoxication it is, and how it bursts upon her 
in the very land of beauty, “ where Dante and 
where Petrarch trod.” A magic glow colors 
it all; no mere blues and greens any more, but 
a splendor of purple and scarlet and emerald; 
“each tower, castle, and village shining like 
a jewel; the olive, the fig, and at your feet 
the roses, growing in mid-December.” A day 
in Pisa seems like a week, so crowded is it 
with sensations and unforgettable pictures. 
Then a month in Florence, which is still 
more entrancing with its inexhaustible treas- 
ures of beauty and art, and finally Rome, the 
climax of it all, 
wiping out all other places and impressions, and open- 
ing a whole new world of sensations. I am wild with 
the excitement of this tremendous place. I have been 
here a week and have seen the Vatican and the Capi- 
toline Museums, and the Sistine Chapel, and St. Pe- 
ter’s, besides the ruins on the streets and on the hills, 
and the graves of Shelley and Keats. 

It is all heart-breaking. I don’t only mean those 
beautiful graves srergreme with acanthus and violets, 
but the mutilated arches and columns and dumb ap- 
pealing fragments looming up in the glowing sunshine 
under the Roman blue sky. 


True to her old attractions, it is pagan Rome 
that appeals to her most strongly, 
and the far-away past, that seems so sad and strange 
and near, I am even out of humor with pictures; a 
bit of broken stone or a fragment of a bas-relief, or a 
Corinthian column standing out against this lapis-lazuli 
sky, or a tremendous arch, are the only things I can 
look at for the moment — except the Sistine Chapel, 
which is as gigantic as the rest, and forces itself upon 
you with equal might. 


Already, in February, spring is in the air; 
“the almond trees are in bloom, violets cover 
the grass, and oh! the divine, the celestial, the 
unheard-of beauty of it all!” It is almost a 
pang to her, “with its strange mixture of 
longing and regret and delight,” and in the 
midst of it she says, “I have to exert all my 
strength not to lose myself in morbidness and 
depression.” 

Early in March she leaves Rome, consoled 
with the thought of returning the following 
winter. In June she was in England again, 
and spent the summer at Malvern, Disease 
was no doubt already beginning to prey upon 
her, for she was oppressed at times by a languor 
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and heaviness amounting almost to lethargy. 
When she returned to London, however, in 
September, shefelt quite well again, and started 
for another tour in Holland, which she enjoyed 
as much as before. She then settled in Paris 
to await the time when she could leave for 
Italy. But she was attacked at once with 
grave and alarming symptoms, that betokened 
a fatal end to her malady. Entirely ignorant, 
however, of the danger that threatened her, 
she kept up courage and hope, made daily 
plans for the journey, and looked forward to 
setting out at any moment. But the weeks 
passed and the months also; slowly and grad- 
ually the hope faded. The journey to Italy 
must be given up; she was not in condition 
to be brought home, and she reluctantly re- 
signed herself to remain where she was and 
“ convalesce,” as she confidently believed, in 
the spring. Once again came the analogy, 
which she herself pointed out now, to Heine 
on his mattress-grave in Paris. She too, the last 
time she went out, dragged herself to the 
Louvre, to the feet of the Venus, “ the goddess 
without arms, who could not help.” Only her 
indomitable will and intense desire to live 
seemed to keep her alive. She sunk to a very 
low ebb, but, as she herself expressed it, she 
“seemed to have always one little window 
looking out into life,” and in the spring she ral- 
lied sufficiently to take a few drives and to sit 
on the balcony of her apartment. She came 
back to life with a feverish sort of thirst and 
avidity. “No such cure for pessimism,” she 
says, ‘as a severe illness; the simplest pleas- 
ures are enough—to breathe the air and see 
the sun.” 

Many plans were made for leaving Paris, 
but it was finally decided to risk the ocean 
voyage and bring her home, and accordingly 
she sailed July 23d, arriving in New York on 
the last day of that month, 

She did not rally after this; and now began 
her long agony, full of every kind of suffering, 
mental and physical. Only her intellect seemed 
kindled anew, and none but those who saw 
her during the last supreme ordeal can real- 
ize that wonderful flash and fire of the spirit 
before its extinction. Never did she appear 
so brilliant. Wasted to a shadow, and be- 
tween acute attacks of pain, she talked about 
art, poetry, the scenes of travel, of which her 
brain was so full, and the phases of her own 
condition, with an eloquence for which even 
those who knew her best were quite unpre- 
pared, Every faculty seemed sharpened and 
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every sense quickened as the “strong deliv- 
eress” approached, and the ardent soul was 
released from the frame that could no longer 
contain it. 

We cannot restrain a feeling of suddenness 
and incompleteness and a natural pang of 
wonder and regret for a life so richly and so 
vitally endowed thus cut off in its prime. But 
for us it is not fitting to question or repine, 
but rather to rejoice in the rare possession 
that we hold. What is any life, even the most 
rounded and complete, but a fragment and a 
hint? What Emma Lazarus might have ac- 
complished, had she been spared, it is idle and 
even ungrateful to speculate. What she did 
accomplish has real and peculiar significance. 
It is the privilege of a favored few that every 
fact and circumstance of their individuality 
shall add luster and value to what they 
achieve. To be born a Jewess was a distinc- 
tion for Emma Lazarus, and she in turn con- 
ferred distinction upon her race. To be born 
a woman also lends a grace and a subtle 
magnetism to her influence. Nowhere is there 
contradiction or incongruity. Her works bear 
the imprint of her character, and her charac- 
ter of her works, The same directness and 
honesty, the same limpid purity of tone, and 
the same atmosphere of things refined and 
beautiful. The vulgar, the false, and the ig- 
noble—she scarcely comprehended them, 
while on every side she was open and ready 
to take in and respond to whatever can adorn 
and enrich life. Literature was no mere 
“ profession” for her, which shut out other 
possibilities; it was only a free, wide horizon 
and background for culture. She was pas- 
sionately devoted to music, which inspired 
some of her best poems; and during the last 
years of her life, in hours of intense physical 
suffering, she found relief and consolation in 
listening to the strains of Bach and Beethoven. 
When she went abroad painting was re- 
vealed to her, and she threw herself with the 
same ardor and enthusiasin into the study 
of the great masters; her last work (left unfin- 
ished) was a critical analysis of the genius 
and personality of Rembrandt. 

And now, at the end we ask, Has the grave 
really closed over all these gifts? Has that 
eager, passionate striving ceased, that hunger 
and thirst which we call life, and “ is the rest, 
silence ?” 

Who knows? But would we break, if we 
could, that repose, that silence and mystery 
and peace everlasting ? 
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mOT long since, in New York, 
a distinguished general of the 
Union armies, now on the re- 
tired list, gave utterance to re- 
marks the substance of which 
was as follows: 





The next war will be marked by terrific and fearful 
slaughter. So murderous have warlike weapons be- 
come, and so fertile has the inventive power of man 
grown in producing means of killing his fellows, that 
the Rebellion and the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71 will 
seem mild in comparison with it. 
Machine cannon, dynamite guns, 
and magazine rifles now do in the 
space of a minute what formerly 
required hours; while steam, 
electricity, chemistry, and all the 
agents which man has called to 
his aid will be utilized in the work 
of destruction. 


It is indeed so; 
and yet in the ex- 
treme mortality of 
modern war will be 
found the only hope 
that man can have of even a 
partial cessation of war. Taken 
at its best, war is a terrible thing, 
and bloodshed and death are 
necessary attributes; but, like the 
cut of the surgeon’s knife when 
at its sharpest and deepest, it is 
bound to make the wound heal 
the quickest. Therefore all 
means which will bring the ene- 
my to terms in the shortest pos- 
sible time—except such as are 
absolutely objectionable — are 
justified in war. Americans are 
dubbed a peace-loving peo- 
ple, and are laughed at for their 
small army and navy and an- 
tiquated armament. How passing strange, 
then, that not only the first, but the most per- 
fect, of modern weapons are their creation! 
The Gatling gun, the Gardner, the Lowell, 
the Hotchkiss, the dynamite guns, and the 
best of magazine rifles are their inventions. 
History furnishes many proofs that it is to the 
improvements of arms that nations have owed 
their success in war; and in these utilitarian 
days that nation which first puts into intelligent 
practice on the battle-field the proper use of 
machine guns must inevitably come off the vic- 
tor. Some of us remember the halo of mystery 
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that attached to the mitrailleuse, at the break- 
ing out of the Franco-Prussian war, and the 
tales told of this wonderful machine; we can 
also remember the cruel disappointment that its 
supporters were subjected to when it was put 
to the crucial test of service. It consisted of 
thirty-seven rifle-barrels arranged ina cylinder; 
the barrels being open at the breech, the car- 
tridges were placed in a disk, which was then 
clamped against the barrels, and all the car- 
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tridges were exploded simultaneously. The 
cartridges were paper-cased, a vital imperfec- 
tion in machine guns. Owing to the number 
of barrels, the gun and carriage were heavy 
and cumbersome, so as to absorb the recoil 
of so great a discharge. Moreover, the rate 
of fire was not rapid, as much time was neces- 
sarily taken up in loading. ( 
We have called the Gatling the progenitor 
of machine guns, because it was the first. It 
was invented by Dr. Robert Gatling, then of 
Indiana, in 1861; but though brought to the 
attention of the American Government, it was 
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not given a trial till some years after the war 
of the Rebellion, when, in an improved con- 
dition, it was finally adopted. Since then all 
the governments of the world have used more 
or less of them. Its first actual service of impor- 
tance was in the war of 1870-71 between Ger- 
many and France. ‘To be sure, it was not till 
nearly the close of the war, and when the 
failure of the mitrailleuse was acknowledged, 
that it was used. If it had been used in the be- 
ginning, the result might have been different. 
The following, taken from the war correspond- 
ence of the “London Journal” at the time, 
shows its effects : 

+ to this time we had not seen any Prussians be- 
yond a few skirmishers in the plain, though our bat- 
tery of Gatlings had kept blazing away at nothing in 
a all the while; but now an opportunity of its 
yeing in use occurred, A column of troops appeared 
in the valley below us, coming from the right — a mere 
dark streak upon the white snow; but no one in the 
battery could tell whether they were friends or foes, 
and the commander hesitated about opening fire. But 
now an aide-de-camp came dashing down the hill with 
orders to pound them at once — a French journalist, 
it seems, having discovered them to be enemies, when 
the general and all his staff were as puzzled as our- 
selves. Rr-rr-a go our Gatlings, the deadly hail of 
bullets crushes into the thick of them, and slowly back 
into the woods the dark mass retires, leaving, however, 
a trace of black dots upon the white snow behind it. 
This, their famous and 4 o’clock effort and its failure, 
has decided the day. That one discharge was enough. 


The main features of the Gatling gun in the 
latest form may be sunimed up as follows: 

It has from six to ten rifle-barrels, each with a 
corresponding lock. These barrels are grouped 
about and revolve around a central shaft to 


which they are parallel, and the bore of 
the barrels extends through from end to 
end. The breech-endsare firmly screwed 
into a disk or rear barrel-plate, which is 
fastened to the shaft, and the muzzles 
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pass through another disk. The shaft projects 
beyond the muzzles and extends backward for 
some distance behind the breeches. The barrels 
and locks are revolved together around the 
shaft by turning a crank on the side of the 
casing surrounding the breech. Besides this 
motion, the locks have a forward and back- 
ward motion of their own, the first of which 
places the cartridges in the barrels and closes 
the breech at the time of each discharge, while 
the latter one extracts the empty cartridge- 
cases after firing. It is only when the handle 
or crank is worked forward, which turns the 
barrels from left to right, that the gun is loaded 
and fired. On the top of the gun is a hopper, 
which receives the cartridges from a feed- 
case; and when the gun is in action there are, 
in the ten-barrel gun, five cartridges going 
through the process of loading and five more 
in different stages of extraction. These several 
operations are continuous, and the operations 
of loading, firing, and extracting are carried 
on uniformly. The cartridge falls from the 
hopper into the breech-block at the top, and 
before it revolves so as to be underneath 
it is shoved into place, the hammer drawn 
back, and, as it reaches the lowest point of 
revolution, the breech is closed, the hammer 
released, and the cartridge fired. As it 
comes up on the left-hand side, the ejector 
and extractor is at work, the empty shell 
falls to the ground, and the barrel is ready 
for another cartridge as it reaches its place on 
top. Therefore in one entire revolution ten 
cartridges can be fired, and the number of car- 
tridges that can be fired in a given space of 
time will depend upon the strength, endur- 
ance, and rapidity of action of the man who 
turns the crank. A new feed called, from its 
inventor, the Accles feed, makes the supply of 
cartridges positive and certain in action, and 
with it, it is claimed the 
gun can be fired at the 
rate of 1200 shots per 
minute, and at all de- 
grees of elevation and 
depression. Ofcourse it 
will be understood that 
this rate cannot be kept 
up long, since the heat 
evolved by the discharge 
of 1200 cartridges is so 
enormous that the gun 
cannot stand it; the bar- 
rels heat, and the parts 
of the breech mechan- 
ism become jammed and 
clogged. Still, this gun 
has passed through the 
severest tests known on 
theexperimental ground, 
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has been fired at angles of elevation from o 
to 89 degrees, has been turned upside down 
and fired continuously in that position, show- 
ing that its feed was positive. ‘The drum con- 
tains 102 cartridges, and the gun has a number 
of times emptied the drum in 24 seconds, and 
eight drums in 41.4 seconds. Atone trial 63,600 
cartridges were fired without stopping to wipe 
out or clean the barrels, and the working of 
the gun proved satisfactory. The gun is made 
in different sizes, from .42 caliber up 
tor inch, This latter size makes 
it practically equal to a field-piece, 
and indeed its range, upwards of 
3000 yards, is nearly as great. ‘The 
gun has a lateral motion from side 
to side, so that as the crank is turned 
it sweeps, with its fire, a wide zone. 
The illustrations show the different 
styles of gun for different purposes. 
The practical value of an invention 
is determined by the results attained 
in actual service, and under this test 
the Gatling has shown even greater 
superiority than on the experimental 
ground, During the Russo-Turkish 
war, the war of Chili and Peru, 
England’s fights with Zulus, with 
Ashantees, in Egypt, wherever 
the Gatling was used, it did its 
work well, and rained upon the foe 
a hail of bullets so deadly that he 
was absolutely paralyzed. In the 
Zulu war it is stated that in one 
place, within a radius of 500 yards, 
473 dead Zuluslay in groups of from 
14 to 30, mowed down by the fire 
of one Gatling. The annals of war 
do not present any greaterslaughter 
than that. It is claimed that the 
Gatling can fire for short spaces of 
time more shots than any other ma- 
chine gun, and at greater degrees 
of elevation and depression. When 
mounted on a tripod it can traverse 
an entire circle, thereby cover- 
ing any point desired. In naval service the 
smaller calibers can be mounted on tops, and 
thus cover the decks of an enemy’s vessel, 
while the larger sizes are especially valuable 
against torpedo boats. In common with other 
machine guns, it requires but few men and 
horses to manipulate it or to transport it. 
For the clearing of mobs in streets, for 
the protection of buildings containing treas- 
ure, for use in revolts in penitentiaries, it 
is a terrible weapon of defense and destruc- 
tion. Its adaptations for the purposes of 
flank defense; protecting roads, defiles, 
and bridges; covering crossings of streams; 
increasing infantry fire at critical moments; 





repulsing cavalry; covering the retreat of 
a column; and its intensity and continuity of 
fire—render it of surpassing importance. 
Another machine gun, now world-famous, 
and of a different type from the Gatling, though 
the invention of an American, is the Gardner 
gun. If the Gatling can fire a greater num- 
ber of shots per minute and at greater ranges 
than any other gun, on the other hand it is 
claimed for the Gardner that for simplicity, 





TWO-BARRELED GARDNER GUN ON TRIPOD. 


durability, lightness, ease of operation, and 
accuracy it has no equal. It is made in all cali- 
bers from .45 inch up to 1 inch, It consists of 
two simple breech-loading rifle-barrels placed 
parallel to each other 1.4 inches apart, both in- 
closed in a case. These two barrels are loaded 
and fired and relieved of shells by a mech- 
anism at the breech which is operated, as in 
the Gatling, by a hand-crank, One man in- 
serts the heads of the cartridges projecting from 
a feed-case into the feed-guide ; another man 
turns the crank by which the gun is fired, and 
as the cartridges disappear down the feed- 
guide their places are supplied from another 
case. The operations of inserting the cartridge, 
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preciated in storming stockades, 
some of which are bullet-proof, 
and some are not. In the latter 
case the guns, having a range of 
two thousand yards, would keep 
up astream of bullets out of the 
enemy’s reach. . . . In like man- 
ner they would be utilized in the 
attack on dakoit villages. 
Moreover, the power of these 
guns for counter-attack as well as 
for passive defense cannot fail to 
be recognized. 


The aim of Mr. Gardner, 
the inventor, was not to make 
a powerful gun, but rather 
to establish a minimum of 
weight and space, and within 
that limit to achieve the 
greatest possible rapidity of 
fire. As compared with the 
Gatling, the Gardner has not 
so rapid a rate of fire; but 
the breeches being incased in 
water-jackets, the firing at its 
maximum rate can be kept up 
longer. ‘The gun is easier of 
transport, and moreover is, 
drawing back the hammer, releasing it, and after some firing, much steadier and more 
extracting the empty shell all go on automat- accurate. The feed-case of the Gatling hav- 
ically within the casing around the breech, and _ ing a powerful spring to press the cartridges 
alternately on each barrel. The weight of the into the hopper, and this spring being oper- 
two-barreled gun is about 110 pounds, It is ated by the turning of the crank, it follows 
easily carried on the backs of pack-animals, or that much more strength is required of the 
in small boats, as shown in the illustrations. man who turns the crank in the Gatling than 
The rate of fire of this gun is barely 500 in the Gardner. A very interesting bit of his- 
shots a minute, but this rate can be kept up tory to Americans is the present given by 
continuously, and 10,000 rounds have been General Grant to the Viceroy of China and 
fired without intermission or mishap. The the Mikado of Japan. Desiring to give these 
gun has been fired successfully and practically dignitaries a present which would show to 
adopted in Italy, Denmark, Mexico, the Uni- some extent his appreciation of the courtesies 
ted States, and England. Inthe warofthelat- extended to him when in China and Japan, 
ter with Burmah a four-gun 
Gardner battery did great 
service, as will be seen by the 
following extracts taken from 
the report of Captain Lloyd, 
R. A., commanding a battery 
of four Gardner guns in that 
campaign : 





GARDNER GUN IN THE BOW OF A LAUNCH 


. » . Having thus satisfied our- 
selves that we had a good weapon 
in our hands, we set to work to 
equip a battery of fourguns. . . . 
The favorite tactics of the dakoits 
is to layin ambush in dense jungle, 
where they are at home and com- 
paratively safe; they then fire a 
volley into our unsuspecting troops 
and depart. When the dakoits op- 
pose our advance by clinging to 
the jungle in front, their position, 
never extensive, would be quickly 
searched out by our machine guns. 
Again, their value would be ap- GARDNER GUN IN TRANSPORT. 
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he ordered two Gardner guns of special design 
to be made. On the breech of the barrel- 
chamber of one of the guns is the engraved 
inscription : 
TO HIS EXCELLENCY 
VICEROY LI HUNG CHANG, 
FROM 


U. S. GRANT. 


The other gun is similarly inscribed to the 
Mikado of Japan. While 
the regular models were 
followed, yet special atten- 
tion was given to nicety of 
finish of every part. The 
carriages and mounts of 
the guns are made en- 
tirely of bronze and steel. 
The wheels are finished in 
wood, the felloes of oak, 
and the spokes of hickory. 
The  limber-chests, each 
with a capacity of 7200 
rounds, are of oak and 
highly polished. It is under- 
stood that these guns oc- 
cupy positions of honor and 
ornament in the palaces of 
their respective owners. 

But great as is our ad- 
miration for the Gardner 
and Gatling guns, it must 
give way before the aston- 
ishment and wonder excit- 
ed by another American in- 
vention but very recently 
perfected, Itis the Maxim 
automatic machine gun, in- 
vented in 1883, but only 
within a year past brought 
to a state of wonderful and 
ingenious perfection. It is 
with a feeling almost akin 
to shame that we state that 
this gun is made in Eng- 
land, although the inventor 
is American. Itis, as its name indicates, an au- 
tomatic machine gun, and only requires the 
pressure of the finger on the trigger to explode 
the first cartridge, and the gun, then left alone, 
will load and fire itself as long as cartridges 
are fed to it. The gun proper consists of an or- 
dinary gun-barrel, two-thirds of which are sur- 
rounded by a casing of metal in which water 
is automatically injected by each discharge of 
the barrel. By means of this casing, or water- 
jacket, it is impossible to overheat the gun by 
firing. 

The remaining third is surrounded bya steel 
case of rectangular shape, inside of which is 
the mechanism for operating the gun. This 
mechanism consists of a main-spring, tumbler, 
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sears, and firing-pin, similar to those used in 
the old-fashioned pistol. In addition is the 
lever, which, when the gun is fired, is thrown 
into action by the recoil. The arrangement 
is at once set in motion—the empty shell with- 
drawn, a new cartridge inserted, the breech 
closed, a cartridge fired, and a certain quantity 
of water admitted into the water-jacket. ‘The 
cartridges are placed in pockets on a belt. 


GARDNER GUN ON 


DECK, 


Each belt contains 333 of these pockets, 
and two or more belts may be joined to 
gether. The end of the belt is introduced 
in the breech-casing, and the finger pressed 
on the trigger to fire the first cartridge, after 
which the gun may be left alone, and the 
automatic action, set in motion by the recoil, 
fires the rest. As the recoil is but three-quar 
ters of an inch, some idea may be had of the 
wonderful ingenuity of the gun by consider 
ing that it will fire the 666 cartridges of the 
double belt in a little over a minute, or at the 
rate of ten a second; in other words, it re- 
quires but one-tenth of a second to load the gun, 
fire a cartridge, throw out the empty shell, and 
put in a full one. Again, the recoil of the gun 
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MAXIM FIELD GUN WITH BULLET-PROOF SHIELD, 


does another work. Over the casing is a 
small tank of water, and at each discharge of 
the gun a small quantity of cool water is in- 
jected from the cistern into the water-jacket, 
and after the heat of the gun has risen suffi- 
ciently, the water escapes in the form of steam 
from two little apertures at the front end of 
the jacket. The cartridge contains from 70 to 
go grains of powder, and the heat evolved 
in the discharge of one cartridge is sufficient 
to raise the temperature of the water at the 
rate of 114° Fahrenheit per pound. And as 
much heat is required to melt four pounds of 
iron as is necessary to evaporate five pounds of 
water. It can be seen from this what an effect- 
ual absorbent of heat is the water-jacket, and 
in fact it requires the discharge of 1000 car- 
tridges before the water is heated sufficiently 
to cause steam to make its appearance. The 
rate of fire is regulated by means of a quad- 
rant graduated from 200 up to 700, so that by 
putting the hand on this the gun not only can 
swing from side to side, and thus traverse with 
its fire a wide arc, but also can throw out such 
fire asis wished. ‘The field-piece is 3 feet high, 
4 feet 9 inches long from muzzle to rear of 
breech, and weighs but 50 pounds, and its 
carriage about roo pounds. The maximum 
rate of firing is about 600 shots per minute, but 
it has fired continuously 5000 shots, and so 
accurately that it is said its inventor, by put- 
ting his hand on the traversing lever, has writ- 
ten his name on a target board 400 yards 
from the muzzle, iv the dark, Comparing this 
gun with other machine guns, its advantages 
become at once apparent. Indeed, it can hardly 
be compared with other guns, since the field 


it opens is entirely new, and of broader range 
than others. In machine guns the causes that 
render guns unserviceable are as follows: First, 
cartridges may and often do hang fire, due to 
age, or perhaps to dampness in the atmosphere 
at the time of firing, or to deterioration due to 
climate, etc. It follows, therefore, that the 
crank being turned by a skillful man very fast, 
the breech is unlocked, and the cartridge 
partly or wholly withdrawn while in the act of 
exploding, thus driving the forward end of the 
empty case into the chamber, and rendering 
the gun useless for the time being. Secondly, it 
has been found impossible to fire many more 
than rooo rounds in rapid succession, because 
of the heating of barrels and expansion of 
parts. Thirdly, when the cartridges are fed by 


gravity they are dependent on their own weight 


alone for falling into the proper position in the 
chamber, and therefore a skillful man may 
work the crank so rapidly that it becomes im- 
possible for the cartridge to attain its proper 
position when fed by gravity alone, and it is 
crushed in the act of falling. If the cartridges 
are not fed by gravity but by positive feed, 
such as a special spring, the spring also has to 
be worked by the man at the crank, requiring 
an outlay of strength that soon renders him 
useless, and which jars the gun andinjures its 
accuracy. Fourthly, the machine guns are all 
dependent upon a single spring extractor for 
throwing out the empty cartridge-case, and in 
rapid firing the chamber becomes clogged, the 
case adheres so strongly to the walls that the 
extractor is unable to work, and sometimes 
breaks. 

As compared with the foregoing faults of 
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other guns, the Maxim stands as follows: 
First, since there is but one barrel, but ove 
cartridge can enter at a time; and if it is bad 
or unserviceable it will not explode, and the 
gun, without recoil, stops at once, and the 
cartridge must be ejected before a fresh one 
can be inserted. The cartridge is inno danger 
of being prematurely exploded by hot parts, 
since overheating is rendered impossible by the 
water-jacket, and therefore the fire can be 
practically continuous. Again, the cartridges 
being drawn in one by one, automatically, the 
objections open to the positive and gravity 
feeds are obviated, and the empty shell is 
thrown out, since a grooved slide, moving in 
a transverse direction, seizes it by the head 
and moves it bodily. The cartridge shell can- 
not fasten to the walls of the chamber, because 
this grooved slide is an independent piece. 
There is also another advantage that the 
Maxim possesses over other machine guns. 
It can readily be seen that any gun hav- 
ing two or more barrels, in order to shoot 
accurately, must have both barrels absolutely 
parallel to the vertical plane passing through 
the line of sight, and when there are more 
than two barrels they must also be parallel 
to each other. An error of the smallest frac- 
tion of an inch, in the direction of the line of 
fire, will, at a distance of one hundred yards, 
amount to several feet. If a gun has errors 
of this sort, then is there accounted for one 
of the principal causes of inaccuracy of fire; 
and rough usage, heating, etc. only render 
this trouble greater. But no such mechanical 
difficulty exists with the Maxim, since there 
is but one barrel. It is simple in its mechan- 
ism, is easily taken apart, oiled and cleaned, 
and put together again; while its automatic 
action, accuracy of fire, a 
power of regulation,andthe ™% 
little attention needed make 
it the most perfect of ma- } 
chine guns, ; 
The Hotchkiss revolving 
cannon is another American 
invention, although the prin- 
cipal factory is in France. 
The revolving cannon may 
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be best said to be the revolver on a large scale. 
The gun has five barrels and five chambers, 
which, as they are slowly revolved, are fired 
in succession, and can be quickly reloaded by 
hand. A rate of twenty shots per minute is 
easily obtainable with the 6-pounder gun; but 
as these are cannon, the heat evolved by ex- 
penditure of so much powder is immense, and 
therefore makes it practically impossible to 
fire but a few shots at this rapid rate. The gun 
is made so as to throw shells from 1 pound 
up to 32 pounds in weight. 

Although a great deal has been said about 
the failure of Americans to turn out heavy 
guns equal to those of same caliber made 
abroad, yet the 8-inch rifles in the navy, and 
the new 12-inch rifled mortar or howitzer made 
by the United States Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment, certainly are the superiors of guns of their 
caliber the world over. This latter gun, of 
which we present a picture, has a caliber of 12 
inches, is rifled, and fires a 630-pound shell 
with 35 pounds of powder. It has been fired at 
angles of from 30° to 75° elevation, and at 60 
gave arange of 51% miles. Moreover, this range 
is accurate; that is, if a space the size of a vessel 
of war be marked off, five out of every seven 
shots would fall either on the decks or near 
enough seriously to injure her at this range. 

Lastly, we turn to the torpedo weapon that 
has excited so much wonder and interest not 
only at home but abroad. We mean the 
dynamite gun. As is well known, many at- 
tempts in years past have been made to throw 
shells charged with dynamite from guns fired 
with gunpowder; but, due to the terrific shock 
of discharge, the shells generally burst in the 
guns, and were more dangerous to those firing 
than to those fired at. Mr. Mefford of Ohio, in 
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1883; devised his first pneumatic gun, in which 
he used compressed air asthe propelling power. 
‘The use of compressed air is of great advan- 
tage, the pressure being low, and diminish- 
ing so slowly as to be, for practical purposes, 
constant; and by automatic arrangements it 
can be cut off as the projectile leaves the bore, 
so that there is no waste. Again, the pressure is 
kept entirely under control by means of valves, 
and a constant muzzle velocity is obtained. 
Also, instead of heating the gun, the use of 
compressed air actually cools it. ‘The gun first 
made was 2 inches in diameter; this was fol- 
lowed by one 4 inches in diameter, and then 
by the one represented in the illustration — 8 
inches in diameter. ‘The experiments have been 
conducted under the supervision of Captain 
C. L. Zalinski, 5th United States Artillery, and 
they attained a degree of perfection that aston- 
ished the world. ‘The gun may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows: ‘The barrel consists of four 
lengths of wrought-iron tubing 5% of an inch 
thick and lined with %4-inchseamless brass tub- 
ing. ‘This barrel is supported on an iron truss, 
which in turn rests on a carriage which is sup- 
ported by two hollow cast-iron pillars. The 
pillars rest ona platform, which is pivoted at the 
front in a manner similar to that of heavy guns. 
To the rear of the gun, protected by a wall, are 
placed a boiler-engine and air pumps for keep- 
ing the reservoirs full. ‘The traversing and level- 
ing are controlled by pneumatic cylinders 
worked by means of valve-levers. The air reser- 
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voir consists of eight wrought-iron tubes 121% 
inches diameter, and with a total capacity of 
137 cubic feet. They are arranged in two tiers 
on each side of the platform. On the gun 
are two sights resting in V’s on the left trun- 
nion, and on the same side is the firing-lever, 
so that the same person can aim and fire the gun. 
A pressure-gauge, showing the air pressure at 
any time, is also in such a position that the 
person firing can see it, and thus, by changing 
the air pressure, can correct any shot desired. 
The projectile has a brass body 3 feet 4 inches 
long, and a conical point of wrought iron 12 
inches long, and a tail made of pine wood. 
This is inserted in the breech, which is opened 
and closed by a flat disk opening inwards, and 
sealed by a felt wad. 

The gun, on account of the uniformity of 
pressure of air on the projectile, can be fired 
with great accuracy up to two thousand yards, 
and, as has been demonstrated time and time 
again, with perfect safety. The shells are 
charged with from fifty to sixty pounds of 
gelatine or gelatinous dynamite, and in ex- 
periments made September 20, 1887, proved 
that within given ranges the shell was perfectly 
under control. So perfect are the automatic 
arrangements, that to fire any number of shots 
within a given time the reservoir does not have 
to be entirely recharged. The instant the pro- 


jectile leaves the tube the air is cut off, and the 
pressure on the gauge is hardly 
One of the most im- | 


diminished. 
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portant features of the shell is the electric 
fuse — the invention of Captain Zalinski. In 
each shell there are two batteries — one a wet 
one, kept charged, and the other a dry one, 
which is put in action by moisture. These two 
are on one circuit, arranged in series, part of 
which is composed of fine platinum wire sur- 
rounded by gunpowder, and the end of which 
is in a capsule, while the other end is sur- 
rounded by fulminate of mercury, which, when 
detonated, explodes a small tube of dynamite, 
and this then explodes the main charge. The 
wet battery explodes the shell on impact either 
direct or oblique. The dry battery is arranged 
so that the circuit is closed by being moistened, 
as on striking the water, which rushes through 
holes in the head of the projectile, which are 
covered with thin metal flaps. 

So perfect are the arrangements of this fuse 
that the shell can be exploded by the slight- 
est contact with water, or at any depth. The 
gun as designated is a torpedo gun. It has 
not, and probably never can have, the range 
that powder guns have —certainly not without 
destroying its qualities as to accuracy ; but as 
a torpedo, it is superior to all others. It has 
greater speed, costs less, is far more accurate 
and sure, and has a field of action above as 
well as below water. Arrangemerts are made 
now to mount three guns of 15-inch caliber 
on a special gun-boat just constructed for this 
purpose, and it is safe to say that this vessel 
is in itself capable of entering any channel and 
harbor in the world and clearing it of torpedoes. 
A few of the huge charges of dynamite deto- 
nated on the bottom would explode every 
torpedo, either singly or in groups, placed there, 
and charged with high explosives. 

So terrific is the force of detonation that a 
charge of 200 pounds of dynamite dropped on 
the deck of a vessel, or exploded in the air 
above it, would probably kill or render ors de 
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combat every human being in that vessel, by 
concussion and shock alone. Of all Ameri- 
can inventions, the dynamite gun is the only 
one that has had the practical encouragement 
of the United States 
Government in theshape 
of appropriations. Ow- 
ing to the neglect of 
our legislators to provide 
means of defense for our 
sea-coast, we are laying 
up for ourselves an awful 
retribution, that sooner 
or later will visit us un- 
less we speedily take the 
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means to correct the evil; and through our 
national egotism and belief in our military 
genius we are losing track of the very means 
that help the inventive powers of our country- 
men to devise wondrous weapons of offense 
and defense. “In peace prepare for war” 
should be hung up in great black letters on 
the walls of the council chambers of our 
national legislators, to warn them that the same 
fate has overtaken every nation that has neg- 
lected its opportunities, and that the people 
will not hold them guiltless when the invita- 
tions and premiums to attack us we are offer- 
ing to other nations shall finally be accepted. 


William R. Hamilton, 





WRECK OF THE UNITED STATES COAST SURVEY SCHOONER “SILLIMAN” BY A 55-POUND SHELL FROM 
THE PNEUMATIC DYNAMITE GUN, SEPTEMBER 20, 1887. 
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O MUSIC, 


AST night I heard a harper strike his strings all suddenly and sweetly, 
4 And one sang with him in a voice biown like a flute upon the dark, 
And as a bird’s wings climb the air, forever palpitating fleetly, 
The song soared, and I followed it, lost where the panting echoes hark. 
The song soared like a living soul in naked beauty white and stark, 
Commanding all the powers of tune with solemn spells of subtle might, 
A flute, a bird, a living soul, the song swept by me in the night! 


Commanding all the powers of tune, commanding all the powers of being, 

While on the borderland of sleep half lapped in dreams my senses stirred, 

Heaven after heaven the strain laid bare, sweet secret after secret freeing, 

And all the deeps of music broke about my spirit as I heard. 

And past and present were as naught within that trance of rapture blurred, 

And heights where white light seethed, and depths night-blue and full of singing stars, 
Were mine to tread the while that tune beat out the passion of its bars! 


Then I remembered me of Saul, the young man mighty and victorious, 
While towering dark and beautiful anointed on the roadside king, 

And over him a fuller chrism streamed sempiternally and glorious, 

The dew of dawn, the flush of day, that morning of an ancient spring. 
And faring silent on his way, he lifted not his voice to sing, 

He saw no glow upon the hills, upon the sky he saw no bloom, 

Earth was the same old earth to him wrapped in the mantle of his gloom. 


But when he met along the hill a company of prophets hasting, 

Striking psaltery, harp, and tabret, and the pipe’s breath blowing clear, 
When singing all at once they came, in wild accord their music wasting, 
The mountain answering tune for tune with mystic voices hovering near, 
With sweet rude clamor storming heaven, with faces rapt in holy fear, 
Singing of smoke of sacrifice from altars on the hills and scars, 

Singing of power that bends the blue, that holds the leashes of the stars — 


‘Then as the measures round him beat and left him thrilling to their gladness, 

A flame swept up and compassed him and burned the withes that bound his might, 
And all his strength, to music set in a swift and sacred madness, 

Broke at his lips in prophecy and filled his darkened soul with light. 

For thine, O Music! child of God, the wings that lift to awful height ; 

The order of the universe is thine, and thine the flight of stars, 

And the soul treads its kingly home but to the passion of thy bars! 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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By the author of “Two Runaways,” “ Sister Todhunter’s Heart,” “ De Valley an’ de Shadder,”’ etc. 





“ZEKE! OH-H-H-H, ZEKE!” 


ZEKIEL OBADIAH SYKES 
leaned over the tumble-down 
split-picket fence that had once 
kept the pigs and chickens from 
his mother’s humble flower-gar- 
den, and gazed fixedly at the 

mountain before him. His was not a strik- 

ing figure, being lank and somewhat round- 

shouldered. It was not even picturesque. A 

pair of worn jean trousers covered his lower 

limbs, and were held in place by knit “ gal- 
luses,” which crossed the back of his cotton 
shirt exactly in the middle and disappeared 

over his shoulders in well-defined grooves. A 

stained and battered wool hat hung like a 





bell over his head, which rested by his chin 
upon a red, rough hand. The face was half 
covered by a reddish brown beard, the first 
of his budding manhood. The sun had just 
sunk beyond the mountain, and the great 
shadow that crept across the single field of 
starving corn and the tobacco patch deepened 
into twilight, and still the young man rested 
on the picket-fence. Occasionally he would 
eject into the half-defined road, which came 
around one side of the mountain and disap- 
peared around the other, a stream of tobacco- 
juice, and pensively watch it as it lined the 
gravel and vanished into the soil with some- 
thing like a human gasp. Once he lifted a 
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“ZEKE, LESS SEEK 
bare foot, and with a prolonged effort scratched 
with its horny toes the calf of thesupporting leg. 
But by no motion did he dissipate the air of list- 
lessness and despondency that hungabout him. 
Fortune had not smiled upon the Sykes fam- 
ily for many moons. ‘There were no pigs to dis- 
turb the flower-garden overrun with prince’s- 
feathers, bachelor’s-buttons, four-o’clocks, old- 
maids, and sunflowers, and the dismounted gate 
leaned restfully against the post on which it had 
once hung. Somehow everything in the neigh- 
borhood of the Sykes cottage seemed inclined 
to lean towards something else. ‘The cow was 
long gone, and the tiny little boarded shed, 
which straddled the sparkling spring-branch 
near at hand and served once as a dairy, was 
lurching towards the hillside. Near the stag- 
gering fence was a bench that had settled back 
against it, thrusting its legs well to the front, 
and there once nestled a score of bée-hives ; 
but none remained, and only the great yellow 
and maroon butterflies that floated down the 
valley, and the bumblebees, reveled in the 
honey-flowers. Perhaps the influence of these 
facts weighed upon the young man’s mind and 
cast a shadow darker than the mountain’s. 
Certainly, as he leaned silently over the picket, 
he was in harmony with the surroundings. 


HOW YER LOOK.” 


A girl came out into the twilight of the little 
porch, where vines were clambering pell-mell 
up a rough trellis of peeled rods, and carefully 
poured water from a gourd into a dozen tiny 
pots along the edge. The pots consisted of 
gourds and of tin cans that had been brought 
home by Ezekiel from the refuse of the great 
hotels at The Falls, ten miles or more away. 
But they answered her purposes well, only they 
presented a somewhat incongruous appear- 
ance; for on several from which bloomed 
lovely geraniums — cuttings secured by Eze- 
kiel from character-studying ladies at the same 
hotels — flamed great red tomatoes, and where 
little sprigs of coleus beamed in the shadow 
shone also phenomenal asparagus and the 
violent-hued lobster. The dress of the girl 
was a well-worn but neat-checked homespun, 
and at the throat was a bit of faded ribbon. 

“ D’rindy, yuh seen Ezekiel?” An elderly 
woman in homespun, of the same design as 
the girl’s, stood in the doorway that led from 
the kitchen upon the porch, holding a coffee- 
pot in hand. 

“No, ma’am. Zeke! Oh-h-h-h, Zeke!” The 
girl lifted her head and sung out the name 
until the mountain and the valley gave it back 
again and again. 
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“What yuh warnt, D’rindy?” The voice 
came from so close at hand in the gathering 
shadows as to startle her. 

“ Well, I d’clar’ ter goodness’ sakes, Ezekiel, 
what yuh doin’ out thar?” 

“ Nuth’n.” The reply was low and careless. 

“ Come in an’ git yuh vittuls.” 

“ Don’t warnt nuth’n’, Ma. Yuh-all eat.” 

The woman looked out at the lone figure 
for a moment, then went in; and presently 
the girl thoughtfully followed. At the table, 
upon which was a pone of corn-bread, a pot 
of weak coffee, and a handless pitcher of mo- 
lasses, the elder said: 

“T ’m ’feered Ezekiel ar’ ailin’, Las’ night 
he would n’ tech vittuls, an’ hit ain’t no better 
ter-night.” 

“Suthin’ ’s pesterin’ ’im,” Dorinda said sim- 
ply; “er-pesterin’ es mine.” An old man sat 
next to her and shook his head. 

“ All liers, all liers!””» he muttered. He was 
evidently very deaf, and there was not a hair 
on his head, which was sunken between his 
shoulders. “Thar warn’t nair’ still!” The 
women paid no attention to his mutterings, 
and presently, finishing his sop, he wiped his 
fingers upon his hips and shuffled into the cor- 
ner of the fireplace, where he mumbled to him- 
self awhile and then fell asleep. 

“Yes, suthin’ ’s pesterin’ 'im,” said the old 
woman after a pause. “ Ezekiel ain’t like es- 
se’f.” The girl rested her elbows on the table 
and watched her companion absently. Pres- 
ently she said abruptly: 

“ Aun’ Betsey, yuh reck’n Zeke hain’t still 
er-frettin’ "bout Sal Boler gittin’ j’ined ter ’er 
feller?” 

“ Maybe so; but I reck’n hard times got 
more ter do’ithit. Ezekiel don’t see no chance 
ahead now.” She sighed, but added, as if to 
counteract its effect, ‘“‘ Not that I’m distrustin’. 
Th’ Lord’ll pervide: he allus pervides fur them 
as leans on’im.” Dorinda looked wistfully up 
into the face of her aging companion and was 
silent. Presently she rose and washed the few 
dishes, placing them upon their shelf. A few 
deft touches restored the room to its usual 
scrupulously neat condition. Returning the 
coffee-pot to the hearth again and the remain- 
ing bread to the spider for “ Zeke,” as she had 
always called him, in defiance of his mother's 
example, she went quietly to her little shed- 
room at the end of the porch and sat down to 
think. She was Dorinda Maddox, not Sykes, 
the daughter of a poor woman down the val- 
ley who died in the arms of Mrs. Sykes, five 
years before, leaving nothing she might call 
her own but this one lonely child. Her father 
and her brother had been killed in a fight with 
revenue officers, and the hairless driveling old 
man within the kitchen had suffered two years 
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of imprisonment; for the blood shed had not 
all been on one side. She had come into this 
household to share its increasing burdens and 
diminishing income, but not to eat the bread 
of idleness. Never had mother a tenderer 
daughter; never an orphan a better mother. 
Zeke had been her one playmate and pro- 
tector, and the little room, built when she 
grew older, was the result of his rough carpen- 
try. 
“T wunner ef he es er-frettin’ "bout Sal Boler 
gittin’ j’ined ?” she asked herself. The romance 
was familiar to her in all its parts from the day 
when Ezekiel was smitten until faithless Sal 
wedded a stranger from beyond the mountain, 
and he sunk back into despair and silence. 
She stood up before a little fragment of glass 
and looked at herself. It was a tiny room in- 
deed, but marvelous in its appointments. The 
bare boards were frescoed with autumn leaves, 
their tints making a glory in the half-lit place. 
Clusters of chestnut-burrs garnished with them 
hung around, and here and there, in scraped 
cow-horns thrust into crevices, were tucked 
great bunches of ferns and scarlet berries and 
goldenrod. A half-dozen cheap prints cut 
from periodicals picked up at The Falls filled 
the waste places, and festoons of bead-corn 
linked them together. But just above her 
glass was a cheap photograph of Zeke, taken 
years before in the mountains by a straggling 
photographer whom he had guided, repre- 
senting him, as he had seen the romantic tour- 
ists, posing in the shadow of a rock, his hat in 
one hand, and the other, for want of a coat, 
thrust into his half-open shirt-front — a bare- 
footed mountain boy whose honest eyes looked 
straight into hers. This had been, from the 
day Ezekiel brought it home, the treasure of 
her girlhood. The frame about it was like 
none other in the world. It was of mica, made 
of sheets larger than any man’s hand, and 
upon their surface with a needle she had 
traced ferns, butterflies, flowers, and leaves, 
rubbing soot into the lines to make the figures 
stand forth. This was her gem; and once a 
traveling artist who gazed upon it said that 
it was wonderfully true to nature, and offered 
to buy it. He might as well have bartered for 
hereyes. The little room held only her couch, 
a rude chest, a splint rocker, and a stool,—all 
Zeke’s work,—a brown stone bowl, and a 
great jug-shaped gourd which served her for 
a pitcher. 

As the girl stood in brown reverie before the 
fragment of glass she heard a horse approach- 
ing at a fox-trot, and presently a voice ex- 
claim : 

“ Well, Ezekyel, how ez time er-sarvin’ you 
an’ yourn?” She recognized the drawl of an 
old “ hard-shell” preacher who at long inter- 
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vals came to hold forth in the neighborhood. 
Then Ezekiel’s voice: 

“ Po'ly, Parson. Light ?” 

“No; I ’m goin’ ter lie at Sis’ Toomer’s 
ter-night. Will see yuh out ter Zebberlon 
come er-Sunday. Th’ road hain’t ther bes’ an’ 
hit ’s er-gittin’ dark —whoa! Oh, Ezekyel,” 
—she heard the horse, which had started, 
checked again,—“ seen Sal Boler ’cross the 
line las’ month. Th’ critter she war er-j’ined 
ter es dead.” The girl in her little room clasped 
her hands and sunk back on the couch. She 
could but hear what followed. 

“Yuh don’t say!” 

“ Be’n dead fo’ months come er-Friday. She 
ain’t furgot you, Ezekyel.” Here the speaker 
chuckled. ‘“ She do say that ef her life was ter 
come roun’ ter be lived ergin, she ’d be Mistis 
Ezekyel Sykes down in Raccoon Holler.” 

“ Did Sal say hit fur er fac’, Parson?” His 
voice was low. 

“She said hit fur er fac’; an’ Sal hain’t er- 
need’n’ no man ter git vittuls fur Aer. The 
Lord he has blessed her more ’n many er 
prayin’ ooman an’ the mother er chillum, er 
rer, blessed be his holy name, er rer! An’ I say 
hit er-wonderin’, not er-findin’ fault. Yes, Sal 
’s got lan’ an’ stock ; no eend er stock.” 

The girl heard his horse’s footfalls echo out 
in the distance. She waited long. Then Eze- 
kiel entered the kitchen, and she followed 
quietly and placed his bread upon the table. 
He passed into the only remaining room with- 
out noticing her. 

“Ma,” she heard him say quietly, as was 
his way, “git me up ‘bout light. I’m goin’ 
ter th’ yan side er th’ mount’in ter-morrer, an’ 
maybe I won't git back afo’ Sunday.” 

Dorinda turned and went out as silently as 
she came. In her room she threw herself face 
down upon the log-cabin quilt of her couch 
and sobbed herself asleep. 


Il. 


WueEN Ezekiel Sykes arose next morning 
responsive to his mother’s call, daylight was 
glimmering faintly on the mountain. He took 
from its pegs his red jean suit, the same that 
Sal Boler had so often seen him in, now a 
little the worse for wear, donned it, putting 
on his one other cotton shirt. Then he slicked 
his hair with marrow-fat from a horn, and 
throwing his boots, well greased, across his 
shoulder, rolled up his trousers. Prepared for 
his journey, he proceeded to the kitchen and 
possessed himself of a cup of cold coffee and 
the bread put aside for him. As he was passing 
out his mother came to the door. 

“ Fur ther Lor’ sakes, Ezekiel, whar be yuh 
goin’ ter, boy ?” 
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“Ter the yan side o’ th’ mount’in, Ma,” he 
said quietly. Then he called to her from the 
outside: “I reck’n yer hain’t ter see me afo’ 
Sunday.” 

“ Well, that beats my times,” she said, gaz- 
ing blankly at the open door. Presently she 
began to dress. ‘ Sunday-meetin’ clothes on, 
an’ hit er Chuesday! Hit ’s onpossible thet 
Ezekiel is settin’ up ter er gal over thar —” 
She paused with her dress half over her head. 
“ No, hit ’s onpossible; one er Ezekiel’s queer 
notions. The boy never war jes like yuther 
boys. Ter think,” she said, laughing softly, 
“ter think of folks callin’ Aim ‘Doctor’ — 
‘Doctor Zeke’! But hit ’s er fac’ thet he do 
fech sum folks ’round estonishin’ly, an’ thet’s 
erbout all any yuther doctor c’n say.” 

When Ezekiel Sykes took the road at early 
dawn he went northward; and as he strode 
along he whistled softly. A great change had 
come over him. He carried himself erect, as 
in olden times, and smiled responsive to his 
thoughts. If Dorinda could have seen him 
then she would have said, “ Hit ’s Zeke come 
ter his own se’f ergin.” The perfidy of Sal 
Boler had been a crushing blow a year be- 
fore; he had suffered, and his pride had 
been altogether annihilated. From a self-laud- 
atory young man he had sunk into a mo- 
rose and thoughtfully distrustful one. If he 
had had the power of expression he might 
have become a cynic in words, as he was in 
fact. He had borne up pretty well under 
the waning fortunes of the Sykes family and 
the disasters which befell them all through 
the father; but Sal’s conduct finished him at 
one fell blow. 

“¢*Ef her life war ter come roun’ ter be 
lived ergin, she’d be Mistis Ezekyel Sykes 
down een Raccoon Holler,’” he said aloud; 
and then he laughed. It had been many a day 
since he had laughed like that, and he realized 
the change. “ Zeke, less see how yer look,” 
he added jubilantly. He took a small bit of 
glass from his coat pocket, thrust it behind 
the scale of a pine-tree’s bark, and solemnly 
surveyed his countenance. 

“Hit’s Zeke,” he admitted, winking and 
twisting his head. “Zeke, Ezekiel Obadiah 
Sykes — Dr. Zeke. An’ I reck’n she done a 
long sight worser ’n looks when she j’ined unto 
that Calliny feller, ef she did n’t in lan’ an’ 
stock.” He took off his hat and bowed to 
Ezekiel in the glass, and smiled at Ezekiel in 
the glass, and rolled his tongue at Ezekiel in 
the glass. “ Ezekiel,” said he finally,“ ding yuh 
ole skin, ef I wuz ter meet yer on ther road I'd 
say, ‘ Ther goes er feller fit ter run er gal crazy.’ 
I would, fer er fac’, Yer ar’ er bad un.” He 
winked with both eyes violently. “ No eend 
to lan’ an’ stock !” 
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With a loud guffaw he returned the reflector 
to his pocket, and whistling and singing by 
turns resumed his journey. The change that 
had come over him was marvelous, 

Ezekiel had covered about fifteen miles and 
was upon a better road when overtaken by a 
spanking team driven by a good-natured, easy- 
going young man, who hailed him pleasantly. 

“ Ride, stranger ?” 

“In course,” said Zeke; “ an’ glad ter get 
hit. How fur yer travelin’ ?” 

“Up about Red Creek.” 

“ Well, now, thet’s what I calls luck,” said 
Zeke, as he settled down on the proffered seat. 
“So’m I.” 

The young man smiled at the speaker’s gen- 
eral appearance and manner. His own shoes 
were on and blacked, and there was a well-bred 
business look about him that Ezekiel noticed. 

“ Be yuh er-stayin’ thar?” 

“ Yes,” said the stranger, looking at him 
keenly but slyly. ‘ Where do you hail from?” 

** Raccoon Holler.” 

“ Farming?” 

“ Some, an’ er-docterin’ some.” 

“So! You are a doctor, then. Allopathic 
or homeopathic?” 

Ezekiel reflected. “ Mostly yarbs,” he said. 

His companion smiled again. “I see; one 
of nature’s doctors. Best sort, after all.” 

Under this flattering admission Ezekiel ex- 
panded at once. 

“ Think so?” 

“T do, indeed.” 

Ezekiel stretched out his hand. “ Glad to 
know yuh, What mout be your name?” 

“Tom Summers.” 

“Dr. Ezekiel Obadiah Sykes,” he said 
gravely. 

“ Glad to know you, Doc. It is lonesome 
up here; glad to have your company.” 

“’T is kinder lonesome,” admitted Ezekiel. 
Then, after a pause: “ But, stranger, you kinder 
fetched me erwhile back when yuh war er- 
talkin’ bout natur’ an’ er-docterin’ ’cordin’ ter 
natur’.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Thet ’s my way. I hain’t be’n ter school, 
an’ what I got war picked up hyah ’n’ thar 
f’om one ’n’ ernuther. Folks got ter callin’ me 
‘Dr. Zeke,’ an’ so hit goes; an’ Dr. Zeke hit 
ar’ till now ; an’ some er um ’u’d tell yuh thet 
Dr. Zeke knowed er thing er two maybe ef 
yer asked um.” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“ Hit war the funniest thing th’ way hit 
come erbout—my er-gittin’ ter be er na- 
tur’s docter. I war er-workin’ 'roun’ on the 
mount'in er-huntin’ fur arrer-root, ’n’ I hearn a 
voice, as plain as I ar’ hyarin’ them horses’ foots, 
er-sayin’: ‘Dr. Zeke, give natur’ what natur’ 
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calls fur,’ and I went right ter stud’in’, day in an’ 
day out, what hit meant. But one day Mistis 
Toomer, ’roun’ th’ mount’in, she come ter me 
an’ says, says she, ‘ Dr. Zeke, the baby ar’ 
mortul’ sick an’ ar’ continnerwally er-cryin’ fur 
raw ’taters an’ fried greens.’” 

“And you gave them to her?” 

“ Quicker ner lightnin’ hit come ter me 
what war meant ’bout natur’ callin’, an’ I says, 
says I: ‘Mahaly Toomer, ef the baby ar’ mor- 
tul’ sick an’ ar’ er-continnerwally cryin’ fur raw 
’taters an’ fried greens, give her raw ’taters an’ 
fried greens’; an’ with thet I warks off an’ 
leaves ‘er stan’in’ in th’ road like one seized 
uv er sperrit. Mahaly told our folks nex’ day 
thet she laid out thet Dr. Zeke hed done gone 
plum crazy, but bimeby, er-knowin’ my ways, 
she up an’ give the chile hits ’taters an’ fried 
greens.” 

“ Death was instantaneous, I suppose ?” 

“ Death! Why, ther chile ar’ ter-day ther 
out-str’ppinest boy in Rabun County.” 

The stranger laughed. 

“Well, that was wonderful indeed. But 
Doctor, seriously, what would you do if na- 
ture should call for something out of season ?” 

Dr. Zeke pursed up his lips, and, looking 
out across the mountains, scratched his chin, 

“ Natur’,” he said presently,“ hain’t goin’ ter 
call fur thet which natur’ hain’t got — thet is, 
ginerally. But hit do sometime so happen 
thet way.” 

“ Then comes practice by substitute.” The 
stranger passed the reins while he went down 
into a leather case for cigars. 

“No,” said the doctor; “hit won’t work 
thet er way. Now thar war Sis’ Debory Jink- 
ins, which word come es how she war seized 
with er longin’ fur watermillion, when water- 
millions war long gone; an’ I, knowin’ thet 
gourds war somewhat arter th’ make er th’ 
watermillion,— sorter half kin on one side, 
anyhow,— had um fetch er green gourd, an’ we 
put hit down Sis’ Debory’s throat, her ma er- 
holdin’ her, fur she did kick pow’ful, bein’ 
natur’ly of a contrerry natur’ an’ havin’ no 
longin’ fur thet eend of the watermillion family. 
We put it down her throat —” 

“ T suppose it satisfied her longing for water- 
melon.” 

“Yes, hit satisfied her longin’ fur most 
ev’ythin’ fur erwhile; leastways, she never 
said nuthin’ more erbout watermillions; but 
Sis’ Debory come nigh unter death with colic 
afo’ mornin’, an’ sence thet time I hain’t hed 
faith in substytoots. Ef natur’ calls fur what 
natur’ hain’t got, I argy thet hit ain’t Dr. Zeke 
thet’s ter blame; an’ I ginerally waits ontel 
natur’ calls fur suthin’ ter hand,” 

Something like five miles had been covered 
during the exposition of the Sykes theory 
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of medical practice, when Ezekiel suddenly 
changed the subject. 

“Stranger, yuh ever hyar er th’ Widder 
Martin — Sallie Boler thet war, up een Red 
Crick settlement ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, indeed. Nice woman she is, too.” 
The stranger spoke without hesitation. Eze- 
kiel was silent for a full minute; then, unable 
to contain the secret any longer, he continued: 

“Well, hit’s bleeged ter come out. I’m er- 
courtin’ th’ same.” 

“ Indeed! Bully boy,and good luck to you! 
Is she pretty well fixed ?” 

“ Fixed ?” 

“ Got any land — money ?” 

“ Er whole county, an’ no eend er stock.” 

“ Go in, old fellow, and win!” said his com- 
panion impressively. “And you are really 
courting her?” 

“Thet ’s what er said. Ever meet her, 
stranger ?” 

“Oh, yes. The widow and I are good 
friends.” 

“Yuh don’t say!” 

“We are, indeed.” 

“ Then, stranger, yuh stop erlong ’ith us ter- 
night. She ’ll be pow’ful glad ter see ’er ole 
friend, an’ anybody thet Ezekiel Sykes brings 
‘ll be welcome ter the bes’.” 

For a full hour and a half Ezekiel held 
forth upon the subject that was consuming 
him, but when at length they reached a little 
branch he’called “ Whoa!” and the willing 
horses came to a halt. 

“Stranger,” said he, “ will you hole up er 
minute tell I spruce er bit?” 

“ Why, certainly.” 

Ezekiel alighted from the buggy, and, wash- 
ing his feet in the stream, wiped them upon the 
grass and drew on his boots. After this he 
stuck the little glass in a tree again, put on his 
coat, and producing a faded red cravat pro- 
ceeded to tie it about his neck. Then he 
combed his well-oiled locks with his fingers. 

* Thet ’ll do fur th’ widder,” he said as he 
climbed back into the buggy. 

The two journeyed along pleasantly until 
the summit of the ridge was reached and the 
opposite valley lay spread before them. Here 
the stranger, after a few minutes’ reflection, 
said, his eyes twinkling: 

“ Dr, Sykes, perhaps I ought to have men- 
tioned it before, but the fact is ‘I married 
Widow Martin myself two weeks ago.” 

Ezekiel looked at him blankly for a full 
minute, then reached out and caught the lines, 
and with a slow steady pull brought the horses 
to a standstill. The stranger’s face was as 
calm and impassive as a June sky. 

“ Yuh don’ say!” he exclaimed in a hoarse 
whisper. 


“Fact. But don’t turn back on that account. 
Any friend of mine will be welcome to Sal. 
Besides, she wants to see you, for I have heard 
her say so.” 

Ezekiel still surveyed him piteously. Then 
he slowly reached down and drew off first one 
and then the other boot. His cravat was re- 
turned to his pocket. Springing to the ground, 
he caught the line nearest him. 

“ Stranger,” he said, ‘“* Widder Martin’s new 
husbun ’s er-goin’ ter get whupped! Oh, yuh 
need n’ laugh!” 

“ Sykes,” said his late companion, wiping 
the tears from his eyes and still shaking, “ let 
go that line.” 

“T ’m th’ bes’ man in Rabun County,” said 
Ezekiel, dancing in the road. “Come down, 
come down!” 

“ You're the biggest fool!” 

Ezekiel was fairly boiling with rage. 

“Light, light!” he yelled. Then as the 
stranger made no motion to comply, Ezekiel 
began to kick the nearest horse in the stomach 
with all his might, and that animal responded 
by rearing and plunging violently. The 
stranger “lit.” Unfortunately for Ezekiel, he 
was caught in the act of pulling off his coat. 
He was a doomed man from the outset. For 
about three minutes there was an animated 
spectacle in the road, and then Ezekiel fled 
from the spot, as was perfectly proper, since 
he could have accomplished nothing desirable 
by remaining, and the stranger was at white 
heat. Kicking the horse had upset his temper 
completely. 

“ Confound the fellow!” he said; “I’ve a 
great mind to carry off his boots and coat.” 

But he did not, and nature’s physician re- 
gained them when the coasts were cleared, 
and, bleeding and dazed, took the back track. 
At the little branch he stuck his glass in the tree 
again and began an examination of himself. 
One eye was nearly closed, his lip was cut, 
and his nose was swollen. Minor injuries 
helped to make him the unhappiest of mor- 
tals. Long time he studied himself in silence. 
Presently he said, a great tear oozing from the 
blackened eye: 

“Ef’e had n’ er-got een thet ar fust sub- 
binder unner thet ear, afo’ 1 got out’n th’ 
coat, Widder Martin’s new husbun ’u’d er-be’n 
in er worser fix ’n thet.” He checked the tears 
and examined himself critically. Finally he 
said more calmly: “ Hit war done complete 
an’ no mistake.” 

As he slowly and painfully resumed his 
journey homeward he added: “‘ Ef her life 
war ter come round ter be lived ergin, she ’d 
be Mistis Ezekyel Sykes down een Raccoon 
Holler,’ she would!” He shook his head piti- 
fully : “«O Sal, Sal; my heart ar’ plum broke!” 
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III, 


“Lan sakes, Ezekiel, what ails yuh, boy?” 
Again the shadow of the great mountain was 
deepening over the little cottage, when, foot- 
sore, bruised, weary, and disconsolate, Ezekiel 
Sykes dragged himself in through the open 
gate and dropped his boots upon the floor 
of the porch, his coat beside them. His 
mother’s salutation roused him, and he raised 
a quizzical face to hers —a face which surely 
only a mother could have recognized. A 
faint smile flittered among the few clearings 
upon it—a dim ghost of his old smile. 

“ Be’n ter th’ yan side of the mount’in, Ma!” 
He sank upon the top step and rested his chin 
upon his hand. “ An’ I hain’t er-torkin’ much 
erbout hit ter-night.” 

The woman checked her second exclama- 
tion. She was used to the young man’s moods; 
and, besides, the results of the fist and skull 
fights were perfectly familiar to her in that 
rough country of green whisky and exciting 
elections. But for Ezekiel to come home in 
these piping days of peace bearing evidences 
of having figured on the losing side of a scrim- 
mage was altogether novel. 

* Ezekiel,” she said, “tell yuh ma how hit 
come erbout ?” Ezekiel ejected a stream of 
tobacco-juice from between his swollen lips, 
and wiped them gently with the back of his 
hand. 

“Hit all come uv one sub-binder unner 
thet ar ear; hit war lammed when I war er- 
pullin’ out er my coat an’ my arm hit war 
stickin’ ter the sleeve. Ef th’ mount’in hitse’f 
hed er-fell thar, hit ’u’d er-be’n erbout ther size 
er thet ar lick. But, Ma, cook suthin’ quick. 
Hit ’s be’n nigh onter two mortul days sence 
I eat. I did n’t want nobody er-laughin’ at 
Ezekiel Sykes, an’ so I come honggry all ther 
way back.” 

“‘ Why, sakes erlive, ther boy mus’ be er-per- 
ishin’, Set right thar, Ezekiel, an’ don’t yuh 
move er peg tell I git er pone er bread an’ 
er pot er coffee.” 

The good woman bustled off and disap- 
peared. While this brief scene was enacting, 
Dorinda stood within the shadows of her 
little room, her fingers clasped and eyes set 
eagerly upon the pair. Her mother’s form 
had but disappeared in the kitchen when she 
glided out and sank upon her knees at the 
young man’s side, her hand upon his shoulder. 

“QO Zeke, Zeke!” she whispered, “lemme 
do suthin’ fur yuh! Are yuh hurted bad, 
Zeke?” 

He gazed at her with his one open eye a 
full minute before replying. The look was so 
comical, so utterly foreign to him, so pathetic 
withal, that she finally threw her head back 
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and laughed until the valley seemed to swarm 
with silvery echoes. Ezekiel blinked wisely 
at her. 

“ D’rindy,” he said, “ yuh better laugh fur 
two; I ain’ ekil ter any ter-night.” 

And so she did. Her emotion, which was 
deeper than the occasion, ran off in laughter 
that approached the hysterical. 

“QO Zeke!” she gasped, “s’posen thet ar 
pictur’ man hed er-took yer ter-day!” Zeke’s 
queer smile came out again, gamboled pitifully 
in the small clearings of his countenance, and 
went back with a suddenness that was gro- 
tesque. The girl was still holding her sides, but 
presently she wiped her eyes with her apron. 

“© Zeke,” she said, “I’m so sorry! What 
kin I do fur yuh?” 

“ Natur’ is er-callin’ fur suthin’ ter go in- 
nards,” he declared oracularly, “sech es Ma 
gits up; an’ I reck’n as how natur’ ought ter 
be callin’ fur suthin’ ter go outside. Git some 
water, D’rindy. Ef hit had n’ er be’n fur thet 
arleadin’ sub-binder —” Butthe girl had glided 
into her room and caught up her crock. She 
sped out to the little rivulet, sparkling icy cold 
from the spring. Presently she came back 
with it full and placed it on the step. 

“ Now, Zeke,” she said, “yuh jes set down 
thar on th’ nex’ step an’ lay yuh head in my 
lap—so! Now keep still.” Her plump little 
hand cupped water against the swollen places 
of his head, and as she bathed them thus the 
young man, soothed and quieted, ever and 
anon gazed up into her violet eyes and flushed 
face. 

“T declar’ ter goodness, D’rindy,” he said, 
seeking for some way to express his gratitude, 
“yuh han’’s es sof’ es er moss-patch, an’ yuh 
es putty es th’ sunset on th’ mount’in.” 

“ Shet yer jaw, Zeke; yer pokin’ fun at me! 
An’ yuh eyes can’ see ter-night, nuther.” 

Still her heart beat fast and strong. It was 
the first compliment a man had ever paid to 
her looks. She might live out her lonely life 
unblessed here in the valley, and the horizon 
of her daily existerice be the long blue peaks 
and her simple household duties; but the 
memory of the words that she had heard 
would dwell with her always. Her soul could 
thrive upon a crust that other women would 
spurn. 

Silence fell upon them, the gliding water 
lapping the bruised face and lullabying the 
perturbed spirit, the soft hand of the girl 
weaving a spell for the wounded warrior. 
Long time they sat thus, and ever and anon 
his single eye sought the face above it. Some- 
thing of wonder was stirring within him. 
Hers was a beautiful face; he had never 
known it before. He had seen it a thousand 
times; how was it that the fact had escaped 
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him? “She ar’ putty as ther sunset on ther 
mount’in,” he assented dreamily, indorsing his 
own compliment; “ an’ er dern sight puttier.” 
The remaining orb blinked at her dreamily 
and closed beside its mate. 

“ What yuh sayin’, Zeke?” 

“] war er-sayin’ er dern sight puttier; thet’s 
what I war er-sayin’,” he answered faintly. 

“Who?” she asked softly. Then presently 
she added, “Sal Boler?” One of Ezekiel’s 
eyes opened wide; the other struggled in vain 
beneath its thick blue curtain. 

“Who said Sal Boler?” 

She turned her face away and fixed her gaze 
upon the distant peaks. Her reply was just 
audible and full of pathos: 

“Yuh went thar, Zeke. I did n’ mean ter 
hyah hit, but th’ parson talked so loud. War 
she trooly a widder, Zeke, an’— an’— did she 
trooly wanter come back an’ be — Mistis Eze- 
kiel Sykes down een Raccoon Holler?” 

It was out at last; and the sentence seemed 
to end almost in a moan, One tear fell down 
from above him, but it splashed only the little 
hand that soothed his wounds. 

“ D’rindy,” he answered, after a long silence, 
“JT had er mine ter keep my jaws shet, but 
hit ain’t no use now. An’ I don’t care noway. 
D’rindy, Sal Boler hes done j’ined ter er city 
feller, an’ hit war him what shet thet ar eye! 
Hit makes yuh jump, an’ hit mademe jump too, 
at fust. D’rindy, ef any man hed er-said ter 
me yestiddy mornin’ when I went outer thet 
gate, ‘ Ezekiel Sykes, Sal Boler is j‘ined ter er 
city feller, an’ th’ city feller is goin’ ter lick 
yuh afo’ night,’ I ’d er-said he war er dinged 
fool ef no worser, an’ ter es face. But them 
ar is ther two things hes come erbout. An’ I 
mus’ say, thet while I don’ think no better er 
Sal Boler, but on the contrarywise do set her 
down fur er huzzy, hit mus’ be ‘lowed thet thar 
es suthin’ more in city fellers ’n I most giner- 
ally have let on; only hit ain’t er fair fight ter 
open up ‘ith sub-binders on the ear when er 
man is hung een his coat-sleeve.” 

“ An’ did yuh see ’er, Zeke?” 

“No. I seed whar she war said ter be er- 
livin’, an’ then me an’ the city feller thet had 
gimme a lift got ter jawin’, an’ hit come out 
thet Sal Boler was done j’ined unter him two 
weeks or more. One word started ernuther,” 
he added, “an’ ernuther started ther sub- 
binder.” : 

Ezekiel was expanding under the humane 
treatment, and could afford even to indulge in 
pleasantry. 

Mrs. Sykes dissipated the charm that had 
been woven about them by appearing sud- 
denly with a great quantity, though limited 
variety, of the physic that “ natur’” had called 
for in behalf of Ezekiel, and to which the pa- 
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tient took kindly, not to say greedily. Dorinda 
watched him eat with a vague unrest in her 
heart. There is nothing at any time attractive 
to a woman in the sight of a hungry man at his 
meals. But when Ezekiel went in to lie down 
upon his mother’s bed, as he used to when 
a boy when tired or troubled,— and was he not 
still her boy?—the deserted girl stood up 
gazing on the mountains veiled in their violet 
mists into which the blue sky of the end- 
ing day was melting, their depths shot with 
roseate rays. The scene was miniatured in 
her shadowy eyes, where a softer light was 
beaming. 

“ He ’s come back free, an’ he said my han’ 
war soft es er patch er moss, an’ I war es 
putty es the sunset on th’ mount’ins: he said 
hit!” Her eyelids drooped over their orbs, 
and her chin sunk upon her breast. Then, 
starting as from a dream, she followed into 
the house. 


Tuat night, when Dorinda lay dreaming in 
the little shed-room so full of her own life, there 
came down the valley a deep, booming, roar- 
ing volume of sound, and the house trembled 
responsive to its vibrations. Nearer it ap- 
proached, and her room was filled with the 
fierce light of an electric flash which seemed to 
explode there. Blinded, stunned, terrified, she 
groped towards the door and lifted the latch. 
She was almost thrown down by the storm 
that burst in upon her. The air seemed full 
of timber, stones, and flying drift, and the thun- 
der was as the thunder of the waters that come 
down at Tallulah when the river is full. Her 
voice when she called was beaten back as 
feather in her throat. The timbers of the little 
room seemed about to fly apart. Gasping with 
fear, unable to close the door against the mighty 
blast, she gave herself up for lost. With her 
limbs benumbed, she tottered and fell. There, 
as she lay awaiting death, a man came and in 
the screaming fury of the storm lifted her in 
his arms. There was a moment in which the 
deluge splashed her face and the next instant 
she was drawn into the warm kitchen. She 
saw by the tremulous light of the mysterious 
flame the half-blackened face of Ezekiel bent 
above her, and faintly as one calling afar off 
heard his mother’s voice: 


“ He holds th’ thunder een es han’ 
An’ rides upon th’ storm,” 


just as the parson used to line it out at Zebu- 
lon. Then came darkness. 

When Dorinda gained consciousness her 
adopted mother was bathing her face; they 
were alone, Ezekiel having withdrawn at her 
command. The storm was now at its height, 
and the room was full of the sudden and fear- 
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ful blazes. Dorinda struggled to her feet again. 
Her lips moved rapidly, but all sound was lost 
in the din of the battle waged about them. 
Suddenly she broke from the elder woman’s 
clasp and rushed to the porch. For an instant 
her mother thought that, crazed with fear, she 
had thrown herself into the storm, but in the 
next back came the girl through the furious 
elements, drenched, and with her hair blown 
wildly over her half-nude shoulders. The 
lightning trembled over and seemed to lick 
her form from head to foot, and by the sheen 
of its liquid, wavy flame she saw that the girl’s 
hand clinched the little photograph of Eze- 
kiel, torn from its frame of mica, while her 
face in its beautiful triumph seemed almost 
glorified. The secret was written there. 

“ D’rindy, D’rindy, child!” she cried. “ Why 
hain’t yuh tole me afo’?” 

The words, screamed as they were in the 
night from the heart of the woman, did not 
reach the girl, who covered up the little pic- 
ture in her chilled bosom, and crouched shiv- 
ering by the smoldering fire. Her companion 
gazed upon her piteously, then kneeled beside 
her, and, pointing upward, moved her lips. 
Dorinda understood, and followed her exam- 
ple. Still raged the storm; such an one had 
never before burst upon Raccoon Hollow. 
Suddenly there was a noise as though the 
mountain itself had been riven asunder, and 
the house shook until the crockery danced 
upon the shelves. Then all grew still. Rising 
to her feet, the elder woman drew the shiver- 
ing girl to the bed where the old man, deaf 
to the storm and oblivious of life, slept the 
sleep of second childhood, wrapped a blanket 
about her and thrust her under cover. 

“Ma,” she moaned, and the word sounded 
as it did when on that sad day years ago 
the kind-hearted woman received her as a 
charge — “ Ma, kiss me onct, please”; just 
the appeal made to the dead that lay unre- 
sponsive to its frightened offspring. It was 
the first time that she had used it since. With 
tears streaming from her eyes, the woman 
bent and kissed her thrice, and her lips when 
she rose were wet with the tears of the girl. 

“ An’ him er-lovin’ nobody but ole Tom 
Boler’s gal,” she said. “ Hit ’s more ’n I kin 
make out.” 


IV. 


In the morning, when Ezekiel looked forth 
from the doorway, an appalling spectacle met 
his gaze. The mountain had actually split 
asunder, and one half had sunk far down 
below the other. So sharply was the line drawn 
that a great pine, yielding one half its trunk 
to the departed, upreared the other with the 
firmer rock, its white riven heart blazing the 
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hillside like a monument. Pale with astonish- 
ment, Ezekiel gazed long upon the scene, but 
there was something yet more appalling re- 
served for him — not a stalk of corn was left 
in the valley. His mother came to him and 
was silent too in awe at the desolation appar- 
ent and the change in the familiar old moun- 
tain. ‘“ All gone, Ma, all gone!” he groaned. 
The lips of the pale woman trembled. She 
was wont to say that her faith was like the 
mountain, but was not the mountain split at 
last? Her hand rested upon him as it had, oh 
so many, many times when trouble oppressed 
them. 

“ Th’ Lord ’ll pervide, Ezekiel. He kep’ 
us in the night, an’ he kin keep us in th’ day.” 

“ I be’n hyarin’ that, Ma, all these years, an’ 
now look! Poorer’n’ poorer year een an’ year 
out. Es fur me, I war whupped when Pa got 
inter troubl’ ’ith the law an’ we had ter sell all 
ter pay out. Th’ Lord maybe did pervide, but 
hit ’s be’n mighty hard livin’ sence.” 

“ Hush, Ezekiel!” the woman whispered. 
“ Hit ’s blaspheemy! Leave hit erlone ; th’ 
righteous ’ll never beg bread ; leave hit erlone. 
Th’ han’ thet kin split mount’ins kin pervide 
fur hits own.” 

The light had come back to the weary face, 
and it was almost beautiful in its new faith as 
she turned humbly and went about her house- 
hold duties. But Dorinda, watching her, 
thought that her step was feebler than she had 
ever seen it. 

“ Aun’ Betsey,” she said, putting her arm 
upon her shoulder, “ don’t yuh give up.” 

“ Give up? No, deary; I ain’t er-givin’ up. 
But ef ther Lord hed er-tuck us las’ night, I 
would n’ er-lifted er finger ter hender him. 
Hit warn’t his will, D’rindy, an’ I ’m willin’ ter 
wait.” 

It was a gloomy day for Raccoon Hollow. 
Ezekiel, under the lingering pains of his old 
misfortune and the new, wandered about dis- 
consolate, and when morning dawned again 
the last of the Sykes’ meal went into pones of 
bread. 

The mystery of the mountain spread far and 
near. The day upon which the fortunes of the 
Sykes family seemed at their lowest ebb was 
signalized by the arrival of an excursion party 
from The Falls. Ten or twelve ladies and 
gentlemen on horseback and in vehicles rode 
over to see the wonder, bringing a well-ordered 
lunch. They chattered over the catastrophe, 
climbed the mountain, and presently the ladies 
rendezvoused at the little house. Here the 
lunch was spread, and Dorinda brought water 
from the spring and rendered many little 
kindly services. After lunch the party swarmed 
unceremoniously over the premises, including 
Dorinda’s little room, which delighted them as 
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much, probably, as the mountain interested. 
Especial attention was devoted by the ladies 
to the delicate traceries upon the mica frame, to 
which Ezekiel’s photograph had been carefully 
restored. A handsome, grave young gentleman 
was asked toexamine it. He didso, and turning 
to Dorinda, whose cheeks flushed, perhaps by 
the praise already bestowed, asked : 

“ Where did that mica come from ?” 

“ Well, now, is n’t that just like Captain 
Moore!” exclaimed one of the ladies. “ We 
were not talking about the mica, sir, but the 
tracings.” 

He smiled. “ The tracings have great merit,” 
he said; “but there is more money in mica 
that will split into such large clear sheets 
than in all the art that can be put upon it. 
You say that you found it near here?” This to 
Dorinda. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And will you go with me to see it in the 
morning, if I return?” 

“ Yes, sir, ef yuh wants me, an’ th’ moun- 
tain hain’t sunk ’ith hit.” The party began to 
prepare for departure. Presently there was a 
brief consultation among the gentlemen ; then 
as some were galloping away one of them 
approached Mrs. Sykes and poured a hand- 
ful of small silver into her hand. “ For your 
kind attentions,” he said. Before she compre- 
hended he mounted and galloped away, leav- 
ing her speechless with surprise and emotion. 
Ezekiel came out of the wood where he’ had 
concealed his disfigurement all day, and there 
on the porch he and Dorinda found her sitting. 
Tears were running down her cheeks, and she 
made no effort to restrain them. She held out 
the hand blessed with so much silver. 

“ Ezekiel,” she said, and then her eyes lifted 
upward and finished the sentence. He com- 
prehended. 

“Yes, Ma,” he said gently, “ yuh ar’ right 
an’ I ar’ wrong, es ar’ most commonly true.” 
But the girl put her arms around her and kissed 
the wrinkled cheeks in silence. 

Early the next day sensitive Ezekiel took 
to shelter again, for Captain Moore kept his 
promise. Ezekiel was hidden on the moun- 
tain, from which he beheld the gentleman and 
Dorinda pick their way across the rift to the 
far side. It was a difficult journey, and though 
the girl was as agile as a deer, Ezekiel noticed 
with a queer pain at his heart that the stranger 
insisted upon extending his hand to her every 
time occasion offered, and that it was always 
accepted. 

“Dad blast th’ feller!” he said: “he ’d 
better git her ter help him, stidder him er- 
helpin’ her.” 

The girl was in a particularly merry mood. 
Did she suspect that the single eye of the 





disfigured doctor was upon her? She was a 
woman, and the curious can argue the con- 
clusion. Her Jaughter rang out across the 
rift, and he found himself angry and uncom- 
fortable generally. Heigh-ho, Ezekiel Sykes! 
You cannot understand nature after all, can 
you? See that leap she just made, her hair 
flying and poke-bonnet waving. How beau- 
tifully done! The gentleman does not fol- 
low —ah, but he does, and she beams upon 
his success. Look out above your bowlder, 
Ezekiel, with your one capable eye, and mutter 
“Dad blast him!” as much as you please; 
they are not concerned about you. 

The mica was found more than ever un- 
covered by the slide; a wonderful seam it 
was, hemmed in by quartz. The gentleman 
said little, but was evidently deeply interested. 
Finally he ascertained, by casual questions, 
that the ownership was vested in Mrs. Sykes. 
But the next day he came again, and again 
the girl accompanied him. He was trying to 
follow the vein. And the history of one day 
was as the history of its predecessor, even 
down to Ezekiel. 

But at last, standing over the mica, the cap- 
tain and the girl held a long and earnest con- 
versation. Ezekiel saw her give him her hand 
impulsively, and they came back, her face 
flushed, her eyes sparkling. The truth, as it 
appeared to Ezekiel, was unmistakable, and 
he was full of rage when he saw the stranger 
depart and Dorinda wave her bonnet in re- 
sponse to a wave of his hat. But alas for Eze- 
kiel; there was no time for questions. A 
second large party had come up from ‘The 
Falls and swarmed over the place, and back 
into the friendly shadows of the mountain the 
young man carried his poulticed ear and pic- 
turesque scars. When this party left, the hand 
of the trustful and hospitable old lady was 
again blessed with coin. 

So ran the summer away; but ere it had 
ended, the little home, or “ Aunt Betsey’s,” as 
it had come to be known, became a regular 
rendezvous for visitors, who got there midday 
meals, bought strings of bead-corn, posies of 
gay flowers, and queer bits of quartz and mica 
with delicate traceries upon them. The cow 
and chickens had come back; the pigs, too, 
returned; yes, and the bee-hives. And every- 
thing about the yard straightened up, as with 
new life, from their leaning attitudes. From 
the rafters of the kitchen were hung yarns 
and provisions and shoes for the long winter, 
and scores of other articles for home use; 
and on the shelves were bolts of cloth, canned 
goods, and all the necessaries of life. Dorinda’s 
gown was as nice as anybody’s. The smile of 
God seemed to rest upon Raccoon Hollow 
and the riven mountain. 
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LOUK OUT cick YOUR BOWLDER, EZEKIEL. 
v. she called after him repentantly. He made 


no reply. When he came back later she was 
How was it with Ezekiel? The clouds still sitting on the steps. 
hung low. ‘The intuition of the young woman ‘“‘ Ma,” he said, “ I’m er-goin’ ter Th’ Falls, 
had placed her in possession of his secret an’ maybe I won’t come back ’ner week; an’ 
before he knew that he had one, and with maybe hit ‘Il be two er’em. They do say es 
the perversity of her sex she turned the tables how thar ar’ more chance fur mount’in men in 
upon him. Her smiles were distributed among Alabam’, an’ I’m er-gittin’ sorter worrit down 
the tourists, and she learned to give keen here. I ’ll tork ter yuh when I ’m done torkin’ 
answers to their good-humored banterings. ter them thet knows. Thar be some erbout 
Often he had tried to tell her of his misery, Th’ Falls now thet knows.” He kissed her 
but with the training she had been receiving cheek, an odd caress for Ezekiel, and affected 
from the beaux and coquettes, he was no not to see her anxious look, 
match for her. One day she went to him with =“ Good-bye, D’rindy,” he said, as he passed 
a great secret. her on the steps. “ New frien’s is better ’n 
“ O Zeke!” she said, “ I ar’ er-goin’ ter tell ole frien’s.” A great lump rose in the girl’s 
yuh suthin’. Th’ parson war erlong ter-day, throat; she could not speak. He passed 
an’ tickled nigh unter death. He do sayhit’s through the gateway and took the road that led 
all er joke erbout Sal Boler’s gittin’ j’ined to to The Falls, walking listlessly. She watched 
thet ar city feller, which war er drummer an’ him for a moment, then rose and darted after 
er-foolin’ yuh. Th’ parson say es how hit ’s all him, her light step giving out scarcely a sound. 
over Calliny, an’ folks es er-torkin’ erbout If he heard, he made no sign. Presently she 
‘Zeke Sykes’s los’ widder.’” She held her laid a hand upon his shoulder, and then he 
sides, and followed up the information with a turned and looked down into the violet eyes, 
most provoking spasm of mirth. Ezekiel gasped while a trembling seized him. 


for breath. His voice was hoarse when he 
spoke at last. 

“ Th’ parson tole yuh ?” 

“ On course. He come straight from Sal’s, 


“ Zeke,” she said, a little smile quivering 
upon her lips, “ when yuh git ter Alabam’ won’t 
yuh write er letter?” 

“One writes ter yuh now, an’ one és er- 





an’ she tole ’im ’ith her own mouth. Now yuh nough.” He blurted the words out and drew 
kin go back, an’ Sal kin ‘be Mistis Ezekiel Sykes from under her touch. 

down een Raccoon Holler.’” There was just ‘O Zeke!” She looked at him with such 
the faintest tremor in her voice, but Ezekiel reproach that he was half ashamed. ‘Then she 
was beyond the comprehension of fine shad- laughed, pointing her finger at him, “Zeke, I 
ings then. Shehad expected an outburst; there do berlieve yuh er-slippin’ off ter court Sal 
was none. The young man walked off, and Bolerergin.” She bent almost double with the 
the signs were unmistakable; he was crushed. idea. 

“Zeke, are yuh hurted bad sure ’nough?” ‘“No,I be n’t,” he said hoarsely. 
Vor. XXXVI.— 125. 
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‘Vuh ar’, Zeke. Yuh ar’! An’ O Zeke, ef 
yuh be, look out fur drummers on th’ road!” 

He turned and strode off without a word 
more. She leaned her back against a tree weak 
with laughing, her feet thrust out in front. 
Presently she called him. 

“ Zeke!” He turned and glared back at her 
in silence. “ Zeke Sykes,” she continued, “ yuh 
ar’ er bigger fool’n I seen this year, an’ thar ar’ 
be’n some big ones ‘round hyar, th’ Lord 
knows.” Her face was flushed and she held 
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‘ZEKE, TAKE ME ERLONG 


out her arms. “Zeke, take me erlong ter 
Alabam’, won’t yuh?” He came back doubt- 
ing, but the arms were not lowered, and into 
them he walked, speechless with the change 
from despair to happiness. He held her a long 
time. 

“ D’rindy,” he said, “ an’ yuh love me arter 
all?” 

“Yes, an’ afo’ all—f’om th’ fus time when 
yuh used ter tote me on yuh back over ther 
rocks. O Zeke! I hain’t never loved nobody 
else in th’ whole worl’ but yuh.” ‘Tears 
crept from under the half-closed eyelids, and 
then there was silence as he pressed her close 
to him. 
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“ Well,” said Ezekiel finally, “ I war er fool 
mos’ trooly.” 

Two more incidents close the idy] of “ Sink- 
in’ Mount’in,” as Zeke’s sign-board at the fork 
of the roads has it. The captain’s letters, 
spelled out with much labor, gave assurance 
of a sale of the mica deposit at a good price. 
This is one. The other is: In the closing 
hours of the season, Ezekiel, wandering about 
the hotels, met face to face the drummer 


TER ALABAM’, WON'T yuH?” 

who had made him a jest throughout one 
corner of Carolina. He spoke not a word, 
but kept his eye on the practical joker until 
he had drawn his own arms entirely free of 
that fatal coat and dropped it to the earth. 
Then he slapped his thigh. 

“Stranger,” he said, “yuh be lookin’ on 
Ezekiel Obadiah Sykes.” 

A smile came to the other’s face. 

“ Ah!” said he. “* Natur’s doctor.’” 

“Th’ same. Stranger, Sal Boler’s husbun 
thet wa’n’t ar’ goin’ ter git whupped een er- 
bout two minnuts.” He launched forth with 
a mighty sub-binder, and—well, truth is 
truth —the next instant was knocked off his 
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““ STUNNED, DIZZY, 


feet flat on his back. Rising to a sitting posi- 
tion, stunned, dizzy, and astounded, he gazed 
a moment up into the smiling face of the 
scientific boxer above him. 

“ Ezekiel,” he said to himself softly, “ Ezekiel 
Sykes, yuh be er dinged fool mos’ trooly.” 
Slowly picking up his coat, he turned his back 
on the assembling crowd and took the road 
for Raccoon Hollow. As he approached the 


AND ASTOUNDED.” 


house after his long journey the humor of 
the situation overcame him, and he chuckled 
quietly to himself. 

“Th’ feller be full er sub-binders es er 
hog be full er fleas,” he said; and then as 
Sinking Mountain rose before him he added, 
cocking one eye and coming to a standstill; 
“ Hit ain’t onpossible thet hit war th’ same 
chap busted thet ar mount’in!” 


HH, §. Edwards. 
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THOU who bearest on thy thoughtful face 
The wearied calm that follows after grief, 


See how the autumn guides each loosened leaf 
To sure repose in its own sheltered place. 
Ah, not forever whirl they in the race 
Of wild forlornness round the gathered sheaf, 
Or hurrying onward in a rapture brief, 
Spin o’er the moorlands into trackless space! 
Some hollow captures each; some sheltering wall 
Arrests the wanderer on its aimless way ; 
The autumn’s pensive beauty needs them all, 
And winter finds them warm, though sere and gray. 
They nurse young blossoms for the spring’s sweet call, 
And shield new leaflets for the burst of May. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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rr the song- 
birds of Colo- 
rado none have 
more completely 
won my interest 
and admiration 
than the meadow- 
lark of the West 
( Sturnella neglecta). Popularly called a lark, 
he is really a member—and that, too, an 
important one—of the American starling 
family, which includes the orioles, and is 
quite different from the starlings proper. He 
is the warbler far excellence among all the 
varieties of songsters that in this region have 
come under my notice, and I doubt if the 
“lark of the poets” (A/auda arvensis ) is more 
than a rival of this wondrous singer of the 
plains. The soaring lark may have greater 
lung power, but hardly can his tones be more 
clear and liquid, or his repertory of songs con- 
tain a more varied selection. He is certainly 
inferior in personal beauty, and he sings as he 
flies, while the meadow-lark of the West makes 
any convenient post, rock, or tuft of grass or 
weeds his stage, and there sings to you by the 
hour. 

I first saw and heard him in Estes Park, a 
mile and a half above tide-water, at the foot 
of Long’s Peak. Our camping-party had gone 
up from the hot, dusty plains through the pic- 
turesque cafion of the St. Vrain, and late in 
the afternoon we had our first view of this 
beautiful mountain valley, which is justly cele- 
brated as the finest among the smaller parks 
of Colorado. 

At break of day I sallied out to search with 
hook and line some of the cool retreats of the 
trout which I had seen near by on the previous 
evening. 

Suddenly, as I was wending my way down 
the brook, up from the dewy grass with a whir 
of swift wings rose the meadow-lark of the 
West, and, perching near by upon the green 
branch of a stunted pine, greeted me with 
this original and melodious “ Geod-morning ” : 
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Nor was he content with a single greeting; a 
dozen at least he gave me in the same vein. 
The sun, just then appearing above the 
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mountains at the eastern rim of the park, gave 
me a full view of the charming songster. In 
size like a robin, only having a stouter body, 
his back, wings, and tail were of a brownish- 
gray color, mottled in several shades, while 
circling around under his neck and across his 
sulphur-yellow breast lay a necklace of feath- 
ers as black as jet. As he began his songs, he 
gracefully turned his pretty head towards the 
sky, disclosing more fully the rich adornments 
of neck and breast, and then poured forth his 
liquid notes. 

We often heard him during the two months 
which we spent in the park, but in all that 
time I noticed only this one song. It is more 
than probable that, not looking for any variety 
in his melodies, I heard others without ascrib- 
ing them to him as their source; for during the 
spring and summer months the bird abounds 
in the high valleys of the range in this lati- 
tude, making its appearance there, however, 
somewhat later in the season than when it ap- 
pears upon the plains below. Yet there is good 
reason to believe that the meadow-lark attains 
its highest perfection in song, and in some 
minute features which distinguish this variety 
of the species, only on the great central plains, 
where the atmosphere is notably free from 
moisture, and the natural verdure is scant and 
short-lived. It is possible,‘also, that the very 
dryness of the air on this high plateau may 
exert a decided influence upon the quality of 
his tones, rendering them, though lou” mel- 
low and enchanting. 

However slight the technical pots in 
which this songster may differ from the Eastern 
meadow-lark, the difference in song is cer- 
tainly very marked, as noted by all observers 
since Audubon. While there is much greater 
variety, there is also a quality (4#mére) in 
his tones which would make them seem al- 
most out of place in an Eastern grove or 
meadow. They are also loud enough to be 
heard a long distance, even in the face of 
the stiff breezes which blow here during 
much of the time that the birds make their 
sojourn with us. ‘The sweet and mellow char- 
acter of flute tones, or those of the smaller 
kinds of wooden organ-pipes, would perhaps 
give a musical ear some idea of the quality 
of our singer’s notes; but besides this they 
are possessed of a wild, indescribable quality 





























that is in strict keeping with the nature of his 
haunts— mountain valleys which are rude and 
retired, and the treeless, half-dreary, semi-bar- 
baric plains of the West. He is heard most 
frequently in the twilight, whether of morn- 
ing or evening; but during pairing time his 
song may be heard the whole day long. 

It is said by good authorities that the bird 
is half domestic in its habits, preferring the 
neighborhood of places where man has settled, 
and where the culture of the soil affords bet- 
ter sustenance. Present facts go far to support 
this view, for they are certainly to be found 
in great numbers throughout this whole region, 
where systems of irrigation have changed the 
barren plains into rich farms and gardens. 
But I have seen and heard them far away 
from the haunts of men, and we know that, 
before the advent of settlers, these birds fre- 
quented this whole region in as great numbers 
as at the present time. 

As soon as the rigor of winter had given place 
to the warmer days of spring, the meadow-larks 
appeared upon the plains about my present 
home. At first few in numbers, no sooner 
had the plains donned their summer robes, 
and the flowers become lavishly abundant, 
than they appeared on every hand, and their 
songs were ever filling the air with melody. 
I have thus had ample opportunity for culti- 
vating the acquaintance of the meadow-lark 
and observing his pleasant ways. I have al- 
ready spoken of the variety of his songs, but 
not until last spring did I discover this novel 
feature, which few birds possess in so remark- 
able a degree. Having hitherto supposed that 
he had but the one song above given, I noticed 
with surprise that among perhaps six or seven 
birds there were several distinct melodies. 
Sitting upon the ridge-pole of the barn, one 
little fellow would every few seconds carol 
forth this melody: 
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while from the swaying top ofa tuft of Mexican 
poppy some rival singer would make melo- 
dious answer in this pleasant strain: 
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I first noticed this variety in the songs of 
different individuals among the meadow-larks 
on an evening in May, when one of them 
came and took possession of the top of a fence- 
post near where I was sitting. As I was wait- 
ing in expectation of hearing the melody 
already familiar, he startled me with a strain 
so plaintive and so in keeping with the time 
and scene, that I at first doubted his being 
my friend of the early morning in Estes Park. 
VoLt. XXXVI.— 126. 
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A careful look, however, showed me that it 
was none other than my meadow-lark of the 
West, changed only in his song. 

My curiosity was at once aroused, and it 
occurred to me to preserve the songs which I 
might hear in future, together with the two al- 
ready known to me, and before many minutes I 
had put upon paper a faithful copy of both the 
old and the new melody — faithful, at least, in 
so far as mere notes can represent tones of such 
purity and delightful quality. This was the 
“Vesper Hymn” which greeted my ear that 
quiet evening in May: 


cS Ss aaa 


and it was a score of times repeated so clearly 
and well defined that by no possibility could 
I be deceived in a single note. 

Lately, upon calling the attention of a friend 
to this song in the minor mode, she indulged 
in the pardonable fancy that the bird caught 
the inspiration of the hour, and, filled with 
sorrow by the fading away of the dying day, 
poured forth his lament in that mournful strain ; 
but as I have often heard the same song, and 
others in minor keys, in the brightening morn- 
ing and at midday, I fear that the meadow- 
lark does not indulge in sentiment, at least to 
any such extent as that of choosing his songs 
in obedience to any influence which the time 
and scene may exert upon him. 

While surprised and delighted to find among 
my feathered friends the variety of songs above 
mentioned, I was by no means prepared for a 
still more interesting feature which soon came 
to my knowledge. One evening I was, as 
usual, being treated to a garden concert, where 
singer was answering singer, and each was 
apparently striving to outdo the others in the 
beauty of his melody. Here and there on every 
side I could see the long bills and slender heads 
quickly lifted skyward, and hear the many songs 
which immediately followed. I was listening 
with special attention to the nearest songster, 
who had alighted upon the fence not far away, 
and from heaving breast and swelling throat 
was pouring forth this song, which was at that 
time quite new to me: 
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Feed coer See 

I had just succeeded in imprinting the melody 
upon my memory, when another and also un- 
familiar air attracted my notice. I supposed 
that some rival singer had stepped to the front, 
and looked up to inspect him; but only the 
one bird was sitting there. Half surmising that 
I was on the brink of a new discovery, I gave 
him my whole attention, and quietly followed 
him as he changed his perch, taking good care 
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not to disturb or frighten him. I was soon well 
rewarded in finding that the two songs had for 
their author and singer one and the same bird, 
and that occasionally he abruptly changed 
from the melody last given to this next one, 
which I was some time in catching, with cer- 
tainty of having the correct pitch and intervals. 
Even the most distinct and well-defined war- 
blings of birds are not so readily learned as 
melodies that are rendered om the piano or 
organ, instruments with which the writer has 
been somewhat familiar. Here is the second, 
and peculiarly quaint one, of the two melo- 
dies : 
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I was decidedly pleased to find this new 
trait in my favorite, and I afterward had the 
opportunity of repeatedly noticing it. I think, 
however, that only rarely does the meadow- 
lark change from one melody to another in 
close succession, but that, when perched for a 
warble, he generally sings one song, repeating 
it perhaps twenty or thirty times, at intervals of 
from ten to thirty seconds. When he changes 
his perch he usually takes up the same strain 
again; but occasionally he chooses a different 
melody after his short flight from one tuft of 
grass or weeds to another. On but few occa- 
sions have I heard a direct variation from the 
song which he sings when first alighting ; but 
I have noticed this often enough to become 
certain that it does sometimes occur. 

I have also observed that two birds, though 
singing the same melody, apparently in re- 
sponse the one to the other, sang it in different 
keys; and I have known a bird to choose 
another key in his reproduction of the same 
song. 

Many of the songs of the meadow-lark end 
abruptly, as though the singer had been fright- 
ened and thereby interrupted. This feature, 
however, gives them a quaintness which lends 
acharm. This is one of the songs of such a 
nature; 

pity apie 
ye sry 

The opportunity has been often afforded me 
of hearing this bird singing when I was not 
more than four or five feet distant. A shed 
of rough boards not far from the house affords 
a favorite perch for my pleasant little friends, 
and just below them, hidden from sight, I have 
many a time listened to their songs. In this 
way I have been enabled to detect some 
features which are not apparent at a distance. 
Instead of being more harsh, as are many 


bird notes when heard so near the singer, the 
quality of the tones of the meadow-lark is deep- 
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ened and enriched to a remarkable degree. In 
examining the throat of this songster one must 
be almost at a loss to associate tones of such 
strength and roundness with an organ so small 
and apparently fragile. As some kinds of deli- 
cate perfumes have the power of transporting 
one in imagination to climes where luscious 
fruits and gorgeous flowers abound in endless 
profusion, so do these tones, when heard very 
near at hand, suggest undiscovered beauties 
of sound to which no name can be given, and 
of which no language can convey an idea. 

I found also that many of the songs end 
in a kind of musical gurgle, which is entirely 
inaudible at a distance and resembles noth- 
ing else that I have ever heard. ‘The fol- 
lowing melody had this gurgle appended to it, 
but I cannot represent it in notes: 


eee Sil 


Here it may be said that the songs given in 
this article by no means exhaust the repertory 
of the Western meadow-lark. Some I have had 
no opportunity of learning, and others are so 
interwoven with sliding notes and rapid war- 
bles that I have as yet found it impossible to 
represent them accurately in musical charac- 
ters, while the far greater number doubtless I 
have never heard. 

Besides his song tones and melodies the 
bird has a cry of alarm and warning which 
has little of the pleasing character of his other 
notes. It consists of a sharp, loud chirp, very 
rapidly repeated, and there is no fear of mis- 
interpreting its meaning. The passage given 
at the end of the article very well represents 
this cry in notes, but I know of no instrument 
which can reproduce it faithfully. In walking 
over the short buffalo-grass of the plains, and 
among the cactus beds which infest this whole 
region wherever irrigation has not destroyed 
them, one is suddenly startled by this musical 
rattle, and turning the eye in the direction of 
the sound, the meadow-lark will be seen skim- 
ming along in a straight line, a few feet from 
the ground, until he has reached a safe dis 
tance. If no attempt is made to approach 
him, the listener will probably be treated to a 
song. It may be one of the two following, which 
seem to be favorites with some of the singers: 
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The bird nests upon the ground, choosing 
a protected spot:.it may be a bunch of weeds, 
or, if upon the open plains, it often selects a 
clump of sage-brush or a bed of cactus. If the 
former is chosen, a convenient opening is made 














well within the clump, and there the nest is 
built, Ifthe cactus bed is preferred, the mead- 
ow-lark hollows out a little place in the ground, 
lines it with soft and curly buffalo-grass, and 
then builds over it a little canopy, pulling 
down the longer blades which grow even 
among the thick-set lobes of prickly-pear upon 
the uplands, and weaving them together until 
a small, conical covering is made, having in 
one side of it a round opening to serve for a 
door. The location of the nest is such as to 
afford protection from the tramping hoofs of 
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cattle-herds that feed upon the plains, and 
which carefully avoid treading upon the long, 
sharp spines of the cactus. There the bird 
rears one, and sometimes two, broods of young, 
which are ready for self-sustenance and flight 
in July. 

In August, when the mating season is ended, 
the songs of the meadow-lark of the West are 
heard more rarely, and then only in the early 
morning. In October the bird leaves this 
latitude, to pass the winter months in the 
warmer climes of New Mexico. 


Charles N. Allen. 
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EHOLD the rainbow like a brilliant scroll 
Of colors sevenfold, 
From heaven's high dome unrolled! 
Lift up thine eyes, lift up the adoring soul, 
And read God’s writing ere it passes by. 
Fleet clouds of amethyst 
Swim in a golden mist, 
Hidden in dripping branches are the birds, 
But for a moment gloriously gleams, 
Through flying raindrops, bursting beams, 
The legend of the sky — 
Seven colors and seven words! 


The dim, cold violet 

Upon the outer margin set 

Is sign of the veiled mystery of fain 

First bitter knowledge when young life is sweet, 

And sun-bright hills seem near to eager feet. 

And as the heavy purple overflows 

The paler color, so the wayside grows 

To midnight gloom when sorrow stoops to 
smite 

And rend the heart’s delight. 

A path of thorns, but oh! no other way 

Leads to the rosy fields of upper day. 


But see! how soft and fair 

The tender flower-like blue 

Shines tremulously through 

The broad, dark purple border of despair. 

Rejoice! for out of anguish blossoms Aope / 

Again the brilliant, vivid green 

Against the line of blue is seen, 

Earth’s color painted on the skies. 

So, bringing strength to cope 

With woes that in perpetual tide arise, 

Life-giving faith descends, 

And though beneath the storm the pilgrim 
bends, 

His brow is bathed in dawn of paradise. 


Oh, read in haste! the rain-cloud farhas blown, 
Brighter and broader are the sun-waves grown, 


And the delirious birds 

Their wild, wet wings in burning beams have 
dipped. 

Interpret from the shining manuscript 

The seven illumined words. 


Warm, amber yellow in rich waves 

The edge of emerald verdure laves, 

Symbol of joy — when faith grows deep 

And full and strong; when even death’s sleep 
Has lost its gloom, and eyes that weep 

See starry splendors through the tears. 

The blazing orange hue 

Is ¢riumph’'s own imperial sign, 

The victory pure and true 

Which falls on sunset years, 

When slow unfold the gates divine — 

When all the storms are spent, and lonely ways 
Grow beautiful in warm, benignant praise. 


Now in a radiant flush of crimson fire 
The rainbow is caught up to heaven! 
Behold the dearest symbol of the seven. 
When at the long day’s close, 

Through pain and sorrow dire, 

The loyal soul has won its true repose, 
When hope and trust have blossomed into joy, 
And victory comes at last without alloy, 
Then in celestial ove 

Enfolded, borne as in a flame above, 
Serene in homeward flight, 

The spirit soars and vanishes in light. 


The green sod sparkles with the fleeting 
shower, 

Fresh odors pant from every breathing flower, 

The sky effulgent glows! 

What though the purple violet 

Upon the grassy mound is wet 

With dew of fond regret ; 

The rainbow reached from earth to heaven, 

And the last color of the seven 

Was love’s transcendent rose. 





Frances L. Mace. 
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BY JOHN G. 


ByBOUT the ist of Decem- 
ber, 1861, Mr. Lincoln, 
who saw more clearly than 
McClellan, then General- 
in-Chief, the urgent neces- 
sity for some movement of 
the army, suggested to him 
a plan of campaign which, 
afterward ich debated and discussed and 
finally rejected, is now seen to have been 
eminently wise and sagacious. He made a 
brief autograph memorandum of his plan, 
which he handed to McClellan, who kept it 
for ten days and returned it to Mr. Lincoln, 
with a hurried memorandum in pencil, show- 
ing that it made little impression on his mind. 
The memorandum and answer are so illus- 
trative of the two men that we give them 
here in full, copied from the original manu- 
script: 





If it were determined to make a forward movement 
of the Army of the Potomac, without waiting further 
increase of numbers, or better drill and discipline, how 
long would it require to actually get in motion? [An- 
swer, in pencil: If bridge-trains ready by December 
15th — probably 25th. ] 

After leaving all that would be necessary, how many 
troops could join the movement from south-west of 
the river ? [In pencil, 71,000. 

How many est north-east of it? [In pencil, 

,000, ] 

Suppose then that of those south-west of the river 
[in pencil, 50,000] move forward and menace the en- 
emy at Centreville? The remainder of the movable 
force on that side move rapidly to the crossing of the 
Occoquan by the road from Alexandria towards Rich- 
mond; there to be joined by the whole movable force 
from north-east of the river, having landed from the 
Potomac just below the mouth of the Occoquan, move 
by land up the south side of that stream, to the cross- 
ing-point named; then the whole move together, by 
the road thence to Brentville, and beyond, to the rail- 
road just south of its crossing of Bread Run, a strong 
detachment of cavalry having gone rapidly ahead to de- 
stroy the railroad bridges south and north of the point. 

If the crossing of the Occoquan by those from above 
be resisted, those landing from the Potomac below to 
take the resisting force of the enemy in rear; or, if the 
landing from the Potomac be resisted, those crossing 
the Occoquan from above to take that resisting force 
in rear, Both points will probably not be successfully 
resisted at the same time. The force in front of Cen- 
treville, if pressed too hardly, should fight back slowly 
into the intrenchments behind them. Armed vessels 
and transports should remain at the Potomac landing 
to cover a possible retreat.t 
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General McClellan returned the memoran- 
dum with this reply: 

I inclose the paper you left with me, filled as you 
requested, In arriving at the numbers given, I have 
left the minimum number in garrison and observation. 

Information received recently leads me to believe 
that the enemy could meet us in front with equal forces 
nearly, and I have now my mind actively turned to- 
wards another plan of campaign that I do not think at 
all anticipated by the enemy, nor by many of our own 
people. 


The general’s information was, as usual, 
erroneous. Johnston reports his “ effective to- 
tal” at this time as about 47,000 men— less 
than one-third what McClellan imagined it. 
Lincoln, however, did not insist upon knowing 
what the general’s “ other plan ” was ; nor did 
he press further upon his attention the sugges- 
tion that had been so scantily considered and 
socurtly dismissed. But as the weeks went by 
in inaction, his thoughts naturally dwelt upon 
the opportunities afforded by an attack on the 
enemy’s right, and the project took more and 
more definite shape in his mind. 

Congress convened on the zd of December, 
and one of its earliest subjects of discussion 
was the battle of Ball’s Bluff. Roscoe Conkling 
in the House of Representatives, and Zachariah 
Chandler in the Senate, brought forward reso- 
lutions for the appointment of committees to 
investigate and determine the responsibility 
for that disaster; but on motion of Grimes 
the Senate chose to order a permanent joint 
committee of three senators and four repre- 
sentatives to inquire into the conduct of the 
war. This action was unanimously agreed 
to by the House, and the committee was 
appointed, consisting of senators Wade, 
Chandler, and Johnson, and of representatives 
Gooch, Covode, Julian, and Odell. This com- 
mittee, known as the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, was for four years one of the 
most important agencies in the country. It 
assumed, and was sustained by Congress in as- 
suming, a great range of prerogative. It became 
a stern and zealous censor of both the army 
and the government; it called soldiers and 


t Lincoln to McClellan, autograph MS. 
t McClellan to Lincoln, Dec. 10, 1861. Autograph 
MS. 
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statesmen before it and questioned them like 
refractory school-boys. It claimed to speak for 
the loyal people of the United States, and this 
claim generally met with the sympathy and 
support of a majority of the people’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled. It was often 
hasty and unjustin its judgment, but always ear- 
nest, patriotic, and honest; it was assailed with 
furious denunciation and defended with head- 
long and indiscriminating eulogy ; and on the 
whole it must be said to have merited more 
praise than blame. 

Even before this committee was appointed, 
as we have seen, senators Chandler and Wade, 
representing the more ardent and eager spirits 
in Congress, had repeatedly pressed upon the 
Government the necessity of employing the 
Army of the Potomac in active operations; 
and now that they felt themselves formally 
intrusted with a mandate from the people to 
that effect, were still more urgent and persist- 
ent. General McClellan and his immediate 
following treated the committee with some- 
thing like contempt. But the President, with 
his larger comprehension of popular forces, 
knew that he must take into account an 
agency of such importance; and though he 
steadily defended General McClellan, and his 
deliberateness of preparation, before the com- 
mittee, he constantly assured him in private 
that not a moment ought to be lost in getting 
himself in readiness for a forward movement. 
A free people, accustomed to considering 
public affairs as their own, can stand reverses 
and disappointments; they are capable of 
making great exertions and great sacrifices: 
the one thing that they cannot endure is inac- 
tion on the part of their rulers; the one thing 
that they insist upon is to see some result of 
their exertions and sacrifices. December was 
the fifth month that General McClellan had 
been in command of the greatest army ever 
brought together on this continent. It was im- 
possible to convince the country that a longer 
period of preparation was necessary before 
this army could be led against one inferior 
in numbers, and not superior in discipline or 
equipment. As a matter of fact, the coun- 
try did not believe the rebel army to be equal 
to the army of the Union in any of these par- 
ticulars. It did not share the strange delusion 
of General McClellan and his staff in regard 
to the numbers of his adversary, and the com- 
mon sense of the people was nearer right in 
its judgment than the computations of the 
general and his inefficient secret service. Mc- 
Clellan reported to the Secretary of War 
that Johnston’s army, at the end of October, 
numbered 150,000, and that he would there- 
fore require, to make an advance movement 
with the Army of the Potomac, a force of 
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240,000. Johnston’s report of that date shows 
an effective total of 41,000 men! It was use- 
less to try to convince General McClellan of 
the impossibility of such a concentration of 
troops in front of him; he simply added to- 
gether the aggregates furnished by the guesses 
of his spies and implicitly believed the mon- 
strous sum. It is worthy of notice that the 
Confederate general rarely fell into the cor- 
responding error. At the time that McClellan 
was quadrupling, in his imagination, the rebel 
force, Johnston was estimating the army under 
McClellan at exactly its real strength. 

Aware that his army was less than one-third 
as strong as the Union forces, Johnston con- 
tented himself with neutralizing the army at 
Washington, passing the time in drilling and 
disciplining his troops, which, according to 
his own account, were seriously in need of it. 
He could not account for the inactivity of 
the Union army. Military operations, he says, 
were practicable until the end of December; 
but he was never molested. 


Our military exercises had never been interrupted, 
No demonstrations were made by the troops of that 
army, except the occasional driving in of a Confeder- 
ate cavalry picket bya large mixed force. The Federal 
cavalry rarely ventured beyond the protection of infan- 
try, and the ground between the two armies had been 
less free to it than to that of the Confederate army. 


There was at no time any serious thought 
of attacking the Union forces in front of Wash- 
ington. Inthe latter part of September, General 
Johnston had thought it possible for the Rich- 
mond government to give him such additional 
troops as to enable him to take the offensive, 
and Jefferson Davis had come to headquarters 
at Fairfax Court House to confer with the prin- 
cipals on that subject. At this conference, 
held on the 1st of October, it was taken for 
granted that no attack could be made, with 
any chances of success, upon the Union army 
in its position before Washington; but it was 
thought that, if enough force could be concen- 
trated for the purpose, the Potomac might be 
crossed at the nearer ford, Maryland brought 
into rebellion, and a battle delivered in rear 
of Washington, where McClellan would fight 
at a disadvantage. Mr. Davis asked the three 
generals present, Johnston, Beauregard, and 
G. W. Smith, beginning with the last, how 
many troops would be required for such a 
movement. Smith answered “ fifty thousand ” ; 
Johnston and Beauregard both said “sixty 
thousand”; and all agreed that they would 
require a large increase of ammunition and 
means of transportation. Mr. Davis said it 
was impossible to reénforce them to that ex- 
tent, and the plan was dropped. It is hard to 
believe that during this same month of Octo- 
ber, General McClellan, in a careful letter to 
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the War Department, with an army, according 
to his own account, of “147,695 present for 
duty,” should have bewailed his numerical 
inferiority to the enemy, and begged that all 
other departments should be stripped of their 
troops and stores to enable him to make a 
forward movement, which he professed him- 
self anxious to make “ not later than the 25th 
of November,” if the Government would give 
him men enough to meet the enemy on equal 
terms. This singular infatuation, difficult to 
understand in a man of high intelligence and 
physically brave, as McClellan undoubtedly 
was, must not be lost sight of. It furnishes 
the sole explanation of many things other- 
wise inexplicable. He rarely estimated the 
force immediately opposed to him at less than 
double its actual strength, and in his corre- 
spondence with the Government he persist- 
ently minimized his own force. This rule he 
applied only to the enemy in his immediate 
_vicinity. He had nosympathy with command- 
ers ata distance who asked for reénforcements. 
When Rosecrans succeeded him in western 
Virginia, and wanted additional troops, Gen- 
eral McClellan was shocked at the unreason- 
able request. When William Tecumseh Sher- 
man telegraphed that 75,000 men were needed 
to defend the Ohio line, and to make a forward 
movement into Kentucky, he handed the dis- 
patch to Mr. Lincoln, who was sitting in his 
headquarters at the moment, with the remark, 
“The man is crazy.” Every man sent to any 
other department he regarded as a sort of rob- 
bery of the Army of the Potomac. 

All his demands were complied with to the 
full extent of the power of the Government. 
Not only in a material, but in a moral sense as 
well, the President gave him everything that 
he could. In addition to that mighty army, he 
gave him his fullest confidence and support. 
All through the autumn he stood by him, 
urging him in private to lose no time, but de- 
fending him in public against the popular im- 
patience; and when winter came on, and the 
voice of Congress, nearly unanimous in de- 
manding active operations, added its authori- 
tative tones to the clamor of the country, the 
President endangered his own popularity by 
insisting that the general should be allowed 
to take his own time for an advance. In the 
latter part of December, McClellan, as already 
stated, fell seriously ill, and the ‘enforced 
paralysis of the army that resulted from this 
illness and lasted several weeks added a 
keener edge to the public anxiety. The Pres- 
ident painfully appreciated how much of jus- 
tice there was in the general criticism, which 
he was doing all that he could to allay. He 
gave himself, night and day, to the study of 
the military situation, He read a large num- 
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ber of strategical works. He pored over the 
reports from the various departments and 
districts of the field of war. He held long con- 
ferences with eminent generals and admirals, 
and astonished them by the extent of his 
special knowledge and the keen _intelli- 
gence of his questions. He at last convinced 
himself that there was no necessity for any 
further delay; that the army of the Potomac 
was as nearly ready as it ever would be to 
take the field against the enemy ; and, feeling 
that he could not wait any longer, on the roth 
of January, after calling at General McClel- 
lan’s house and learning that the general was 
unable to see him, he sent for Generals Mc- 
Dowell and Franklin, wishing to take coun- 
sel with them in regard to the possibility of 
beginning active operations with the army 
before Washington. General McDowell has 
preserved an accurate report of this confer- 
ence. The President said that he was in great 
distress ; to use his own expression : 

If something were not soon done, the bottom would 
be out of the whole affair; and if General McClellan 
did not want to use the army he would like to borrow 
it, provided he could see how it might be made to do 
something. 


In answer to a direct question, put by the 
President to General McDowell, that accom- 
plished soldier gave a frank and straightfor- 
ward expression of his conviction that by an 
energetic movement upon both flanks of the 
enemy —a movement rendered entirely prac 
ticable by the superior numbers of the Union 
army — he could be forced from his works and 
compelled to accept battle on terms favorable 
to us. General Franklin rather favored an 
attack upon Richmond, by way of York River. 
A question arising as to the possibility of ob- 
taining the necessary transportation, the Pres- 
ident directed both generals to return the 
next evening, and in the mean time to inform 
themselves thoroughly as to the matter in 
question. ‘They spent the following day in this 
duty and went the next evening to the Execu- 
tive Mansion with what information they had 
been able to procure, and submitted a paper 
in which they both agreed that, in view of the 
time and means required to take the army to 
a distant base, operations could now best be 
undertaken from the present base substan- 
tially as proposed by McDowell. The Sec- 
retaries of :State and of the Treasury, who 
were present, coincided in this view, and the 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Blair, alone opposed 
it. They separated to meet the next day at 
3 o'clock. General Meigs, having been called 
into conference, concurred in the opinion that 
a movement from the present base was pref- 
erable; but no definite resolution was taken, 
as General McClellan was reported as fully 
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recovered from his illness, and another meet- 
ing was arranged for Monday, the 13th, at 
the White House, where the three members 
of the Cabinet already mentioned, with Mc- 
Dowell, Franklin, Meigs, and General Mc- 
Clellan himself, were present. At the request 
of the President, McDowell made a statement 
of what he and Franklin had done under Mr. 
Lincoln’s orders, and gave his reasons for 
advising a movement to the front. He spoke 
with great courtesy and deference towards 
his superior officer, and made an apology for 
the position in which he stood. McClellan 
was not inclined to relieve the situation of any 
awkwardness there might be in it. He merely 
said, “coldly, if not curtly,” to McDowell, 
“You are entitled to have any opinion you 
please,” and made no further remark or com- 
ment. The President spoke somewhat at 
length on the matter, and General McClellan 
said very briefly “that the case was so clear 
a blind man could see it” and went off in- 
stinctively upon the inadequacy of his forces. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, whose sympa- 
thies were with that section of his party which 
had already lost all confidence in General 
McClellan, asked him point blank what he 
intended to do with the army, and when he 
intended doing it. A long silence ensued. 
Even if the question had been a proper one, 
it is doubtful whether General McClellan would 
have answered it; as it was, it must have re- 
quired some self-control for him to have con- 
tented himself with merely evading it. He 
said that Buell in Kentucky must move fitst ; 
and then refused to answer the question unless 
ordered to do so. The President asked him 
if he counted upon any particular time, not 
asking what the time was— but had he in 
his own mind any particular time fixed when 
a movement could be begun? This ques- 
tion was evidently put as affording a means 
of closing a conference which was becoming 
disagreeable if not dangerous. McClellan 
promptly answered in the affirmative, and 
the President rejoined, “Then I will adjourn 
this meeting.” 

It is a remarkable fact that although the 
plan recommended by these generals was ex- 
actly the plan suggested six weeks before by 
the President to McClellan, neither of them 
made the slightest reference to that incident. 
That Mr. Lincoln did not refer to a matter so 
close to his heart is a striking instance of his 
reticence and his magnanimity; that General 
McClellan never mentioned it would seem to 
show that he thought so little of the matter as 
to have forgotten it. He seemed also to have 
thought little of this conference; he makes no 
reference to it in his report. He says, refer- 
ring to this period: 
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About the middle of January, upon recovering from 
a severe illness, I found that excessive anxiety for an 
immediate movement of the Army of the Potomac had 
taken possession of the minds of the Administration, 


The last words of the phrase refer not only 
to the President, but to Mr. Stanton, the new 
Secretary of War, who began as soon as he 
took charge of his department to ply the com- 
mander of the army with continual incitements 
to activity. All suggestions of this sort, 
whether coming from the Government, Con- 
gress, or the press, General McClellan received 
with surprise and displeasure, and the resent- 
ment and vexation of his immediate friends 
and associates found vent in expressions of 
contempt for unmilitary critics, which, being 
reported, only increased the evil that pro- 
voked them. He at last laid before the Presi- 
dent his plan for attacking Richmond by the 
lower Chesapeake, which the President dis- 
approved, having previously convinced him- 
self of the superior merit of the plan for a 
direct movement agreed upon by Generals 
McDowell, Franklin, and Meigs, who were ig- 
norant of the fact that it was his. Further delay 
ensued, the President not being willing to ac- 
cept a plan condemned by his own judgment 
and by the best professional opinions that he 
could obtain, and General McClellan being 
equally reluctant to adopt a plan that was not 
his own. The President at last, at the end of 
his patience, convinced that nothing would be 
done unless he intervened by a positive com- 
mand, issued on the 27th of January his 
“ General War Order, No. 1.” He wrote it 
without consultation with any one, and read 
it to the Cabinet, not for their sanction, but 
for their information. The order directed 
that the 22d day of February, 1862, be the day for 
a general movement of the land and naval forces of the 
United States against the insurgent forces; that es- 
pecially the army at and about Fortress Monroe, the 
Army of the Potomac, the Army of western Virginia, 
the army near Munfordville, Kentucky, the army 
and flotilla at Cairo, and a naval force in the Gulf of 
Mexico, be ready to move on that day; that all other 
forces, both land and naval, with their respective com- 
manders, obey existing orders for the time, and be 
ready to obey additional orders when duly given ; that 
the leads of departments, and especially the Secre- 
taries of War and of the Navy, with all their subor- 
dinates, and the General-in-Chief, with all other com- 
manders and subordinates of land and naval forces, 
will severally be ‘held to their strict and full responsi- 
bilities for prompt execution of this order. 


Four days later, as a necessary result of 
this general summons to action, a special 
instruction, called “ President’s Special War 
Order, No. 1,” was issued to General Mc- 
Clellan, commanding 
that all the disposable force of the Army of the 


Potomac, after providing safely for the defense of 
Washington, be formed into an expedition for the im- 
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mediate object of seizing and occupying a point upon 
the railroad south-westward of what is known as Ma- 
nassas Junction, all details to be in the discretion of 
the General-in-Chief, and the expedition to move before 
or on the 22d day of February next. 

This is the President’s suggestion of Decem- 
ber 1, put at last in the form of a command. 

It would not have been characteristic of 
General McClellan to accept such an order 
as final, nor of Mr. Lincoln to refuse to listen 
to his objections and to a full statement of his 
own views. The President even went so far 
as to give him, in the following note, dated 
February 3, a schedule of points on which he 
might base his objections and develop his views. 

My Dear Sir: You and I have distinct and differ- 
ent plans for a movement of the Army of the Potomac 
— yours to be done by the Chesapeake, up the Rap- 
pahannock, to Urbana, and across land to the termi- 
nus of the railroad on the York River; mine to move 
directly to a point on the railroads south-west of 
Manassas. 

If you will give me satisfactory answers to the fol- 

. lowing questions, I shall gladly yield my plan to yours: 

First. Does not your plan involve a greatly larger 
expenditure of time and money than mine? 

Second. Wherein is a victory more certain by your 
plan than mine? 

Third, Wherein is a victory more valuable by your 
plan than mine? 

Fourth, In fact, would it not be less valuable in this, 
that it would break no great line of the enemy’s com- 
munications, while mine would? 

Fifth. In case of disaster, would not a retreat be 
more difficult by your plan than mine? 

Yours truly, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This elicited from General McClellan a 
long letter, dated the same day, in which he 
dwelt with great emphasis on all the possi- 
ble objections that could lie against a di- 
rect movement from Washington, and insisted 
with equal energy upon the advantages of 
a campaign by the lower Chesapeake. He 
rejects without argument the suggestion of an 
attack on both flanks of the enemy, on the 
ground of insufficient force, a ground that 
we have seen to be visionary. He says that 
an attack on the left flank of the enemy is im- 
practicable on account of the length of the line, 
and confines his statement to a detail of the 
dangers and difficulties of an attack on the Con- 
federate right by the line of the Occoquan. He 
insists that he will be met at every point bya de- 
termined resistance. To use his own words, he 
brings out, in bold relief, the great advantage pos- 
sessed by the enemy in the strong central position 
he occupies, with roads diverging in every direction, 
and a strong line of defense enabling him to remain on 
the defensive, with a small force on one flank, while 
he concentrates everything on the other for a decisive 
action. 

Even if he succeeded in such a movement, 
he thought little of its results; they would be 
merely “ the possession of the field of battle, 

the evacuation of the line of the upper Poto- 
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mac by the enemy, and the moral effect of the 
victory.” 

They would not end the war, the result he 
seemed to propose to himself in the one de- 
cisive battle he expected to fight somewhere. 
Turning to his own plan, he hopes by moving 
from his new base on the lower Chesapeake 
to accomplish this enormous and final success 
—to force the enemy either “to beat us in 
a position selected by ourselves, disperse, or 
pass beneath the Caudine forks.” The point 
which he thought promised the most brilliant 
results was Urbana, on the lower Rappahan- 
nock; “ but one march from West Point,— on 
the York River, at the junction of the Pa- 
munkey and the Mattapony,— the key of that 
region, and thence but two marches to Rich- 
mond.” He enjoys the prospect of brilliant 
and rapid movements by which the rebel 
armies shall be cut off in detail, Richmond 
taken, and the rebellion brought to a close. 
He says finally : 

My judgment as a general is clearly in favor of this 
project. . . . So much am I in favor of the south- 
ern line of operations, that [ would prefer the move 
from Fortress Monroe as a base —as a certain though 


less brilliant movement than that from Urbana, to an 
attack upon Manassas. 


Most of the assumptions upon which this 
letter was based have since proved erroneous. 
‘The enormous force which McClellan ascribed 
to Johnston existed only in his imagination 
and in the wild stories of his spies. His force 
was about three times that of Johnston, and 
wag therefore not insufficient for an attack 
upon one flank of the enemy while the other 
was held in check. It is now clearly known 
that the determined resistance that he counted 
upon, if he should attack by the line of the 
Occoquan, would not have been made. Gen- 
eral Johnston says that about the middle 
of February he was sent for in great haste 
to Richmond, and on arriving there was told 
by Jefferson Davis that the Government 
thought of withdrawing the army to “a less 
exposed position.” Johnston replied that the 
withdrawal of the army from Centreville would 
be necessary before McClellan's invasion,— 
which was to be looked for as soon as the roads 
were practicable,— but thought that it might 
be postponed for the present. He left Rich- 
mond, however, with the understanding on 
his part that the army was to fall back as 
soon as practicable, and the moment he re- 
turned to his camp he began his preparations 
to retire at once from a position which both 
he and the Richmond government considered 
absolutely untenable. On the 22d of Febru- 
ary he says: “ Orders were given to the chiefs 
of the quartermaster’s and subsistence depart- 
ments to remove the military property in the 
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depots at Manassas Junction and its depend- 
encies to Gordonsville as quickly as possi- 
ble.” The railroads were urged to work to 
their utmost capacity. The line of the Occo- 
quan, against which McClellan was arguing 
so strenuously to the President, was substan- 
tially the route by which Johnston expected 
him, believing, like the thorough soldier that 
he was, that it would be taken, because “ in- 
vasion by that route would be the most diffi- 
cult to meet”; and knowing that he could 
not cope with the Federal army north of the 
Rappahannock, he was ready to retire behind 
that stream at the first news of McClellan’s 
advance, Everything now indicates that if 
McClellan had chosen to obey the President’s 
order and to move upon the enemy in his 
front in the latter part of February* or the 
first days of March, one of the cheapest vic- 
tories ever gained by a fortunate general 
awaited him. He would have struck an 
enemy greatly inferior in strength, equipment, 
and discipline, in the midst of a difficult re- 
treat already begun, encumbered by a vast 
accumulation of provisions and stores,t which 
would have become the prize of the victor. 
He would not have won the battle that was 
to end the war. That sole battle was a dream 
of youth and ambition; the war was not of 
a size to be finished by one fight. But he 
would have gained, at slight cost, what would 
have been in reality a substantial success, and 
would have appeared, in its effect upon public 
opinion and the morale of the army, an achieve- 
ment of great importance. The enemy, instead 
of quietly retiring at his own time, would have 
seemed to be driven ‘beyond the Rapidan. 
The clearing the Potomac of hostile camps 
and batteries above and below Washington, 
and the capture of millions of pounds of stores, 
would have afforded a relief to the anxious 
public mind that the National cause sorely 
needed at that time, and which General McClel- 
lan needed most of all. f 

These facts, that are now so clear to every 
one, were not so evident then; and although 
the President and the leading men in the Gov- 

* The following extract shows that General McClel- 
Jan himself had some vague thought of moving at that 
time: “February came and on the 13th General 
McClellan said to me, ‘ [n ten days I shall be in Rich- 
mond,’ A little surprised at the near approach of a 
consummation so devoutly to be wished, I asked,‘ What 
is your plan, General ?’ ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ I mean to cross 
the river, attack and carry their batteries, and push on 
after the enemy.’ ‘ Have you any gun-boats to aid in 
the attack on the batteries?’ ‘ No, they are not needed ; 
all I want is transportation and canal-boats, of which 
I have plenty that will answer.’ I did not think it 
worth while to reply; but made a note of the date 
and waited. The ten days passed away; no move- 
ment, and no preparation for a movement, had been 


made.” [From a memorandum written by Hon. S. P. 
Chase. Schucker’s “ Life of S. P. Chase,” p. 446.] 
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ernment and in Congress were strongly of the 
opinion that the plan favored by Mr. Lin- 
coln and approved by McDowell, Meigs, and 
Franklin was the right one, it was a question 
of the utmost gravity whether he should force 
the General-in-Chief to adopt it against his ob- 
stinate protest. It would be too much to ask 
that any government should assume such a 
responsibility and risk. On the other hand, 
the removal of the general from the command 
of the Army of the Potomac would have been 
a measure not less serious. There was no suc- 
cessor ready at all his equal in accomplish- 
ments, in executive efficiency, or in popularity 
among the soldiers. Besides this, and in spite 
of his exasperating slowness, the President 
still entertained for him a strong feeling of 
personal regard. He therefore, after much 
deliberation and deep distress of mind, yielded 
his convictions, gave up his plan and adopted 
that of General McClellan for a movement by 
the lower Chesapeake. He never took a res- 


olution which cost him more in his own feel- 


ings, and in the estimation of his supporters 
in Congress and in the country at large. He 
made no explanation of the reasons that in- 
duced this resolution; he thought it better 
to suffer any misrepresentation rather than to 
communicate his own grave misgivings to the 
country. The Committee on the Conduct of 
the War, who were profoundly grieved and 
displeased by this decision, made only this 
grim reference to it: 


Your committee have no evidence, either oral or 
documentary, of the discussions that ensued, or of the 
arguments that were submitted to the consideration 
of the President, that led him to relinquish his own 
line of operations and consent to the one proposed by 
General McClellan, except the result of a council of 
war, held in February, 13862, 


This council, which, the committee say, was 
the first ever called by McClellan, and then 
only at the direction of the President, was com- 
posed of twelve general officers — McDow- 
ell, Sumner, Heintzelman, Barnard, Keyes, 
Fitz-John Porter, Franklin, W. F. Smith, Mc- 
Call, Blenker, Andrew Porter, and Naglee 


t The subsistence department had collected at Ma- 
nassas Junction more than three million pounds of pro- 
visions. They had also two million pounds of meat 
at Thoroughfare Gap, besides large herds of cattle and 
hogs. This accumulation was against the wish and to 
the great embarrassment of General Johnston. [“ John- 
ston’s Narrative,” pp. 98 and 99. J 

t Mr. William Swinton, who habitually takes sides 
with McClellan against the President where it is pos- 
sible, says on this point: “ Had Johnston stood, a bat- 
tle with good prospect of success might have been 
delivered. But had he, as there was great likelihood 
he would do, and as it is now certain he would have 
done, fallen back from Manassas to the line of the 
Rapidan, his compulsory retirement would have been 
esteemed a positive victory tothe Unionarms.” [Swin- 
ton, “ Army of the Potomac,” p. 73-] 
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(from Hooker’s division), The first four voted 
against the Urbana plan; Keyes only favored 
it on condition that the Potomac batteries 
should first be reduced. The rest voted for it 
without conditions, This was the council after- 
ward referred to by Stanton when he said, 
“We saw ten generals afraid to fight.” * 

This plan of campaign having been defi- 
nitely adopted, Mr. Lincoln urged it forward 
as eagerly as if it had been his own, John 
Tucker, one of the Assistant Secretaries of 
War, was charged by the President and Mr. 
Stanton with the entire task of transporting the 
Army of the Potomac to its new base, and the 
utmost diligence was enjoined upon him. Quar- 
termasters Ingalls and Hodges were assigned 
to assist him, We shall see that he performed 
the prodigious task intrusted to him in a man- 
ner not excelled by any similar feat in the 
annals of the world. 

But in the mean while there were two things 
_ that the President was anxious to have done, 
and General McClellan undertook them with 
apparent good-will. One was to reopenthe line 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the other 
to clear out the rebel batteries that still ob- 
structed the navigation of the Potomac. For 
the first, extensive preparations were made: a 
large body of troops was collected at Harper’s 
Ferry; canal-boats were brought there in suf- 
ficient quantity to make a permanent bridge. 
General McClellan went to the place and, find- 
ing everything satisfactory for the operation, 
telegraphed for a large additional force of 
cavalry, artillery, and a division of infantry to 
rendezvous at once at Harper’s Ferry, to cross 
as soon as the bridge was completed, which 
would be only the work of a day, and then to 
push on to Winchester and Strasburg. It was 
only on the morning of the next day, when 
the attempt was made to pass the canal-boats 
through the lift-lock, that it was discovered 
they were some six inches too wide to go 
through, The general thus discovered that his 
permanent bridge, so long planned, and from 
which so much had been expected, was im- 
possible.t He countermanded his order for 
the troops; contented himself with a recon- 
naissance to Charleston and Martinsburg; and 
returned to Washington, as he says, “ well 
satisfied with what had been accomplished.” 
He was much surprised at finding that his satis- 
faction was not shared by the President. Mr. 
Lincoln’s slow anger. was thoroughly roused 
at this ridiculous outcome of an important 
enterprise, and he received the general on his 
return in a manner that somewhat disturbed 
his complacency. 

McClellan went on in his leisurely way, 


S i; H i 
t Chase in his Diary said the expedition died of lockjaw. 
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preparing for a movement upon the batteries 
near the Occoquan, undisturbed by the in- 
creasing signs of electric perturbation at the 
Executive Mansion and the Capitol, which 
answered but faintly to the growing excite- 
ment in the North. The accumulating hos- 
tility and distrust of General McClellan,— 
totally unjust as it affected his loyalty and 
honor and his ardent desire to serve his coun- 
try in the way that he thought best,—though 
almost entirely unknown to him, was poured 
upon the President, the Government, and the 
leading members of Congress in letters, and 
conversations, and newspaper leaders. Mr. 
Lincoln felt the injustice of much of this crit- 
icism, but he also felt powerless to meet it, 
unless some measures were adopted to force 
the general into an activity which was as nec- 
essary to his own reputation as to the national 
cause. The 22d of February came and 
passed, and the President’s order to move on 
that day was not obeyed. McClellan’s inertia 
prevailed over the President’s anxious eager- 
ness. On the 8th of March, Mr. Lincoln 
issued two more important General Orders. 
The first directed General McClellan to divide 
the Army of the Potomac into four army 
corps, to be commanded respectively by Gen- 
erals Irvin McDowell, E. V. Sumner, S, P. 
Heintzelman, and E. D. Keyes; the forces to 
be left in front of Washington were to be 
placed in command of General Wadsworth. 
The Fifth Corps was to be formed, to be com- 
manded by General N. P. Banks. For months 
this measure had been pressed upon General 
McClellan by the Government. An army of 
150,000 men, it was admitted, could not be 
adequately commanded by the machinery of 
divisions and brigades alone. But though 
McClellan accepted this view in principle, he 
could not be brought to put it into practice. 
He said that he would prefer to command the 
army personally on its first campaign, and 
then select the corps commanders for their be- 
havior in the field. The Government thought 
better to make the organization at once, giving 
the command of corps to the ranking division 
commanders. The fact that of the four generals 
chosen three had been in favor of an immedi- 
ate movement against the enemy in front of 
Washington will of course be considered as 
possessing a certain significance. It is usually 
regarded as a grievance by the partisans of 
General McClellan. 

The other order is of such importance that 
we give it entire: 


PRESIDENT’S GENERAL WAR ORDER, NO. 3. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, March 8, 1862. 
Ordered, That no change of the base of operations 
of the Army of the Potomac shall be made without 
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leaving in and about Washington such a force as, in 
the opinion of the General-in-Chief and the command- 
ers of army corps, shall leave said city entirely secure. 

That no more than two army corps (about fift 
thousand troops) of said Army of the Potomac shall 
be moved en route for a new base of operations until 
the navigation of the Potomac from Washington to 
the Chesapeake Bay shall be freed from enemy’s bat- 
teries cal edine obstructions, or until the President 
shall hereafter give express permission. That any 
movement as aforesaid, en route for a new base of 
ceccohons which may be ordered by the General-in- 

ief, and which may be intended to move upon the 
Chesapeake Bay, shall begin to move upon the bay as 
early as the 18th of March instant, and the General- 
in-Chief shall be responsible that it moves as early as 
that day. 

Ordered, That the Army and Navy codperate in an 
immediate effort to capture the enemy’s batteries upon 
the Potomac between Washington and Chesapeake 
Bay. 

- ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

L. THoMAS, Adjutant-General. 


This order has always been subject to the 
severest criticism from General McClellan’s 
partisans ; but if we admit that it was proper 
for the President to issue any order at all, 
there can be no valid objection made to the 
substance of this one. It was indispensable 
that Washington should be left secure; it 
would have been madness to allow General 
McClellan to take ad/ the troops to the Pen- 
insula, leaving the Potomac obstructed by the 
enemy’s batteries, so near the capital; and 
the fixing of a date beyond which the begin- 
ning of the movement should not be post- 
poned had been shown to be necessary by 
the exasperating experience of the past eight 
months, The criticism so often made, that a 
general who required to have such orders 
as these given him should have been dis- 
missed the service, is the most difficult of all 
tomeet. Nobody felt sodeeply as Mr. Lincoln 
the terrible embarrassment of having a gen- 
eral in command of that magnificent army 
who was absolutely without initiative, who 
answered every suggestion of advance with 
demands for reénforcements, who met entreat- 
ies and reproaches with unending arguments 
to show the superiority of the enemy and the 
insufficiency of his own resources, and who 
yet possessed in an eminent degree the enthu- 
siastic devotion of his friends and the general 
confidence of the rank and file. There was so 
much of executive efficiency and ability about 
him that the President kept on, hoping to the 
last that if he could once “ get him started” 
he would then handle the army well and do 
great things with it. 


MANASSAS EVACUATED. 


Sunpay, the gth of March, was a day of 
swiftly succeeding emotions at the Executive 
Mansion. The news of the havoc wrought by 
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the Merrimac in Hampton Roads the day 
before arrived in the morning, and was re- 
ceived with profound chagrin by the calmest 
spirits and with something like consternation 
by the more excitable. But in the afternoon 
astonishing tidings came to reverse the morn- 
ing’s depression. The first was of the timely 
arrival of the AZonitor, followed shortly, on 
the completion of the telegraph to Fort Mon- 
roe, by the news of her battle and victory. 
The exultation of the Government over this 
providential success was changed to amaze- 
ment by the receipt of intelligence that the 
rebel batteries on the Potomac were already 
abandoned, and the tale of surprises was com- 
pleted by the news which came in the evening 
that the Confederate army had abandoned their 
works at Manassas, retreating southward, Gen- 
eral McClellan was with the President and the 
Secretary of War when this message arrived, 
and he received it, as might have been ex- 
pected, with incredulity, which at last gave way 
to stupefaction. He started at once across the 
river, ostensibly to verify the intelligence, and 
in his bewilderment and confusion issued an 
order that night for an immediate advance of 
the army upon Centreville and Manassas, In 
the elaborate report by which he strove, a 
year after the fact, to shift from himself to others 
the responsibility of all his errors, occurs this 
remarkable sentence : 


The retirement of the enemy towards Richmond had 
been expected as the natural consequence of the 
movement to the Peninsula, but their adoption of this 
course immediately on ascertaining that such a move- 
ment was intended, while it relieved me from the 
results of the undue anxiety of my superiors and at- 
tested the character of the design, was unfortunate in 
that the then almost impassable roads between our 
positions and theirs oo eg us of the opportunity for 
inflicting damage usually afforded by the withdrawal 
of a large army in the face of a powerful adversary, 


This was the theory immediately adopted 
by himself, propagated among his staff, com- 
municated to the Prince de Joinville, who 
published it in France on his return there, 
and to the Comte de Paris, who after twenty 
years incorporated it in his history —that the 
enemy, having heard of his scheme for going 
to the Peninsula, through the indiscretion of 
the Government, had suddenly taken flight 
from Manassas. General McClellan asserts 
this in his report a dozen times; he reiterates 
it as if he felt that his reputation depended 
upon it. If it is not true, then in the long con- 
test with the President in regard to a direct 
attack from Washington the President was 
right and McClellan was wrong. 

The straightforward narrative of General 
Johnston, and the official orders and corre- 
spondence of the Confederate officers, show 
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that there is not the slightest foundation for 
this theory of General McClellan’s, They 
show, on the contrary, that the rebel govern- 
ment, nearly a month before this, had con- 
cluded that Johnston’s position was untenable; 
that Johnston had shared in the belief, and 
had begun his preparations to retire on the 
22d of February; that instead of “ ascertain- 
ing McClellan’s intention to move to the 
lower Chesapeake,” he had been of the opin- 
ion that McClellan would advance upon the 
line designated by Mr. Lincoln, because it 
was the best line for attack and the most dif- 
ficult for the rebels to defend; that he knew 
McClellan’s enormous superiority in numbers 
and did not purpose to risk everything in 
resisting him there ; that on the sth of March, 
having received information of unusual activ- 
ity in our army in the direction of Dumfries, 
he gave his final orders, and on the 7th began 
to move. He proceeded with the greatest 
deliberation, writing to one of his generals on 
the 15th, “ McClellan seems not to value time 
especially.” His subordinates were equally 
convinced that the Confederate right was the 
object of the Union advance; Holmes wrote 
in that sense to Lee on the 14th of March. 
Lee, who was then directing military opera- 
tions in Richmond, answered him on the 16th, 
concurring in this view, recognizing the “ ad- 
vantages” of such a plan, and saying, “ That 
he will advance upon our line as soon as he 
can, I havenodoubt.” Untilthe 18thof March 
Johnston did not suspect that McClellan was 
not advancing to strike his right flank ; he then 
fell back behind the Rapidan, to guard against 
other contingencies. Even while ourvast army 
was passing down the Potomac he could not 
make out where it was going. So late as the 
early days of April, Jefferson Davis was in 
doubt as to McClellan’s destination, and 
Johnston only heard of the advance upon 
Yorktown about the 5th of that month. 

By the very test, therefore, to which Gen- 
eral McClellan appeals in the paragraph quoted 
above, his conduct during the autumn and 
winter stands finally condemned. By their 
contemporaneous letters and orders, by their 
military movements in an important crisis, by 
their well-considered historical narratives, the 
Confederate government and generals have 
established these facts beyond all possibility 
of future refutation: that the plan for a direct 
attack suggested by Lincoln, and contemptu- 


* Pollard’s History, Vol. I., p. 184, says: “A long, 
lingering Indian summer, with roads more hard and 
skies more beautiful than Virginia had seen for many 
a year, invited the enemy to advance.” ‘ Johnston’s 
Narrative ” says that the roads were practicable until 
the last of December. 

From the admirable monograph of Major-General 
A. S. Webb, Chief-of-Staff of the Army of the Poto- 
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ously rejected by McClellan, was a sound 
and practicable one; it was the plan they ex- 
pected and dreaded to see adopted, because 
it was the one easiest to accomplish and hard- 
est to resist. When they fancied that they saw 
the Army of the Potomac preparing to move, 
it was this plan alone of which they thought; 
and they immediately gave up their position, 
which McClellan thought impregnable, as 
they had been for weeks preparing to do at 
the first intimation of a forward movement. 
The long delay of five months, during three 
of which the roads were in unusually fine con- 
dition,* during all of which the Union forces 
were as three to one of the enemy, remains 
absolutely without excuse. It.can only be ex- 
plained by that strange idiosyncrasy of Gen- 
eral McClellan which led him always to double 
or treble the number of an enemy and the 
obstacles in his immediate vicinity. 

It is little blame to Confederate generals 
that they could not divine what General Mc- 
Clellan was doing with the grand army of the 
Union during the week that followed the 
evacuation of Manassas, No soldier could 
have been expected to guess the meaning of 
that mysterious promenade of a vast army to 
Centreville and Manassas, and back to Alex- 
andria. In spite of the “impassable roads,” 
they made the journey with ease and celerity. 
The question why the whole army was taken 
has never been satisfactorily answered. Gen- 
eral McClellan started away in too much con- 
fusion of mind to know precisely what he 
intended; his explanation afterward was that 
he wanted the troops to havea little experience 
of marching and to “ get rid of their impedi- 
menta.” He claims in his report to have found 
on this excursion a full justification of his ex- 
travagant estimate of the enemy’s force, and 
speaks with indignation of the calumnious 
stories of “quaker guns” which were rife in 
the press at the time. Every one now knows 
how fatally false the estimate was; and as to 
the “ quaker guns,” this is what General John- 
ston says about them: 

As we had not artillery enough for their works and 
for the army fighting elsewhere at the same time, 
rough wooden imitations of guns were made, and kept 
near the embrasures, in readiness for exhibition in 
them. To conceal the absence of carriages, the em- 
brasures were covered with sheds made of bushes. 


These were the quaker guns afterwards noticed in 
Northern papers. 


Without further discussing where the fault 


mac, entitled “The Peninsula,’ we quote a sentence 
on this subject: “ During all the time Johnston’s army 
lay at Centreville insolently menacing Washington 

. it never presented an effective strength of over 
50,000 men. With more than twice that number, Mc- 
Clellan remained inactive for many precious weeks, 
under the delusion that he was confronted by a force 
nearly equal his own.” 
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lay, the fact is beyond dispute that when the 
evacuation of Manassas was known through- 
out the country, the military reputation of 
General McClellan received serious damage. 
No explanation made at the time, and, we may 
add, none made since then, could account 
satisfactorily for such a mistake as to the con- 
dition of the enemy, such utter ignorance as 
to his movements. The first result of it was 
the removal of General McClellan from the 
command of the armies of the United States. 
This resolution was taken by the President 
himself, on the 11th of March. On that day 
he prepared the order known as “ President’s 
War Order, No. 3,” and in the evening called 
together Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase, and Mr. 
Stanton, and read it to them. It was in these 
words: 
PRESIDENT’S WAR ORDER, NO. 3. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, March 11, 1862. 

Major-General McClellan ete | ersonally taken 
the field at the head of the Army of the Potomac, un- 
til otherwise ordered he is relieved from the command 
of the other military departments, he retaining com- 
mand of the Department of the Potomac. 

Ordered further, That the departments now under 
the respective commands of Generals Halleck and 
Hunter, together with so much of that under General 
Buell as lies west of a north and south line indefinitely 
drawn through Knoxville, Tenn., be consolidated and 
designated the Department of the Mississippi, and 
that, until otherwise ordered, Major-General Halleck 
have command of said department. 

Ordered also, That the country west of the Depart- 
ment of the Potomac and east of the Department of 
the Mississippi be a military department, to be called 
the Mountain Department, and that the same be com- 
manded by Major-General Frémont. That all the 
commanders of departments, after the receipt of this 
order by them respectively, report severally and di- 
rectly to the Secretary of War, and that prompt, full, 
and frequent reports will be expected of all and each 
of them. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


All the members of the Cabinet present 
heartily approved the order. The President 
gave his reason for issuing it while General 
McClellan was absent from Washington —a 
reason indeed apparent in the opening words, 
which were intended to take from the act any 
appearance of disfavor. The general’s inti- 
mate biographers have agreed that it was be- 
cause the President was afraid to do it while 
the general was in Washington! The manner 
of the order, which was meant as a kindness, 
was taken as a grievance. Mr. Seward advised 
that the order be issued in the name of the 
Secretary of War, but this proposition met 
with a decided protest from Mr. Stanton. He 
said there was some friction already between 
himself and the general’s friends, and he feared 
that the act, if signed by him, would be attrib- 
uted to personal feeling. The President de- 
cided to take the responsibility.* In a manly 
*jJ. H., Diary. 
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and courteous letter the next day, McClellan 
accepted the disposition thus made of him. 

On the 13th of March, at Fairfax Court 
House, General McClellan called together the 
four corps commanders who were with him 
and submitted to them for discussion the 
President’s order of the 8th. The results of 
the council cannot be more briefly stated than 
in the following memorandum, drawn up by 
the generals who took part in it: 


A council of the generals commanding army corps 
at the headquarters of the Army of the Potomac were 
of the opinion : 

I. That the enemy having retreated from Manassas 
to Gordonsville, behind the Rappahannock and Rapi- 
dan, it is the opinion of the generals commanding army 
corps that the operations to be carried on will be best 
undertaken from Old Point Comfort, between the York 
and James rivers, provided — 

First. That the enemy’s vessel A/errimac can be 
neutralized ; 

Second. That the means of transportation, sufficient 
for an immediate transfer of the force to its new base, 
can be ready at Washington and Alexandria to move 
down the Potomac; an 

Third. That a naval auxiliary force can be had to 
silence, or aid in silencing, the enemy’s batteries on 
the York River. 

Fourth, That the force to be left to cover Washing- 
ton shall be such as to give an entire feeling of secu- 
a for its safety from menace. (Unanimous. ) 

I. If the foregoing cannot be, the army should then 
be moved against the enemy behind the Rappahan- 
nock at the earliest possible moment, and the means 
for reconstructing bridges, repairing railroads, and 
stocking them with materials sufficient for supplying 
the army should at once be collected for both the 
Orange and Alexandria and Aquia and Richmond rail- 
roads. (Unanimous, ) 

N. B.— That with the forts on the right bank of the 
Potomac fully garrisoned, and those on the left bank 
occupied, a covering force in front of the Virginia line 
of 25,000 men would suffice. (Keyes, Heintzelman, 
and McDowell.) A total of 40,000 men for the defense 
of the city would suffice. (Sumner. ) 


These conclusions of the council were con- 
veyed to Washington, and the President on 
the same day sent back to General McClellan 
his approval, and his peremptory orders for the 
instant execution of the plan proposed, in these 
words, signed by the Secretary of War: 


The President, having considered the plan of oper- 
ations agreed upon by yourself and the commanders 
of army corps, makes no objection to the same, but 
gives the following directions as toits execution: First, 
leave such force at Manassas Junction as shall make it 
entirely certain that the enemy shall not repossess 
himself of that position and line of communication. 
Second, leave Washington entirely secure. Third, move 
the remainder of the force down the Potomac, choosing 
a new base at Fortress Monroe, or anywhere between 
here and there, or, at all events, move such remainder 
of the army at once in pursuit of the enemy by some 
route. 


No commander could ask an order more 
unrestricted, more unhampered, than this. 
Choose your own route, your own course, 
only go; seek the enemy and fight him. 
Under the orders of Mr. John Tucker, of 
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the War Department, a fleet of transports had 
been preparing since the 27th of February. It 
is one of the many grievances mentioned by 
General McClellan in his report, that this 
work was taken entirely out of his hands and 
committed to those of Mr. Tucker; he thus 
estops himself from claiming any credit for 
one of the most brilliant feats of logistics ever 
recorded, On the 27th of February, Mr. 
Tucker received his orders; on the 17th of 
March, the troops began their embarkation ; 
on the sth of April, Mr. Tucker made his final 
report, announcing that he had transported 
to Fort Monroe, from Washington, Perryville, 
and Alexandria, “121,500 men, 14,592 ani- 
mals, 1150 wagons, 44 batteries, 74 ambu- 
lances, besides pontoon bridges, telegraph 
materials, and the enormous quantity of 
equipage, etc., required for an army of such 
magnitude. The only loss,” he adds, “ of which 
I have heard is eight mules and nine barges, 
which latter went ashore in a gale within a 
few miles of Fort Monroe, the cargoes being 
saved.” He is certainly justified in closing 
his story with these words: “I respectfully 
but confidently submit that, for economy and 
celerity of movement, this expedition is with- 
out a parallel on record,” * 

The first corps to embark was Heintzel- 
man’s; he took with him from General Mc- 
Clellan the most stringent orders to do 
nothing more than to select camping-grounds, 
send out reconnaissances, engage guides and 
spies, “ but to make no important move in 
advance.” The other forces embarked in turn, 
McDowell’s corps being left to the last ; and 
before it was ready to sail, General McClellan 
himself started on the rst of April, with the 
headquarters on the steamer Commodore, \eav- 
ing behind him a state of things that made it 
necessary to delay the departure of McDow- 
ell’s troops still further. 

In all the orders of the President it had 
been clearly stated that, as an absolute condi- 
tion precedent to the army being taken away 
to a new base, enough troops should be left at 
Washington to make that city absolutely safe, 
not only from capture, but from serious men- 
ace. The partisans of General McClellan then, 
and ever since then, have contended that, as 
Washington could not be seriously attacked 
without exposing Richmond to capture, un- 
due importance was attached to it in these 
orders. It would be a waste of words to argue 
with people who place the political and stra- 
tegic value of these two cities on a level. The 


*The means by which this work was done were as 
follows : 


1 8 steamers at an average price per day ...... $215.10 
188 schooners at an average price per day...... 24-45 
88 barges at an average price per day ........ 14.27 
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capture of Richmond, without the previous 
virtual destruction of the rebel armies, would 
have been, it is true, animportant achievement, 
but the seizure of Washington by the rebels 
would have been a fatal blow to the Union 
cause, General McClellan was in the habit of 
saying that if the rebel army should take Wash- 
ington while he was at Richmond they could 
never get back ; but it might be said that the 
general who would permit Washington to be 
taken could not be relied on to prevent the 
enemy from doing what they liked afterward. 
Mr. Lincoln was unquestionably right in in- 
sisting that Washington must not only be 
rendered safe from capture, but must also 
be without the possibility of serious danger. 
This view was adopted by the council of 
corps commanders, who met on the 13th of 
March at Fairfax Court House. They agreed 
unanimously upon this principle, and then, 
so as to leave no doubt as to details, three 
of the four gave the opinion that after the 
forts on the Virginia side were fully garri- 
soned, and those on the Maryland side occu- 
pied, a covering force of 25,000 men would 
be required. 

The morning after General McClellan had 
sailed for Fort Monroe, the Secretary of War 
was astonished to hear from General Wads- 
worth, the military Governor of the District of 
Washington, that he had left him present for 
duty only 19,000 men, and that from that force 
he had orders to detach four good regiments 
to join General McClellan on the Peninsula, 
and four more to relieve Sumner at Manassas 
and Warrenton. He further reported that his 
command was entirely “inadequate to the 
important duty to which it was assigned.” 
As General Wadsworth was a man of the 
highest intelligence, courage, and calm judg- 
ment, the President was greatly concerned by 
this emphatic statement. Orders were at once 
given to General E. A. Hitchcock, an accom- 
plished veteran officer on duty at the War De- 
partment, and to Adjutant-General Thomas, 
to investigate the statement made by General 
Wadsworth. They reported the same night 
that it would require 30,000 men to man and 
occupy the forts, which, with the covering 
force of 25,000, would make §5,000 necessary 
for the proper defense of the city, according 
to the judgment of the council of corps com- 
manders. They confirmed the report of Wads- 
worth that his efficient force consisted of 
19,000, from which General McClellan had 
ordered eight regiments away. They there- 
fore concluded “that the requirement of the 
President that the city should be left entirely 
secure had not been fully complied with.” In 
accordance with this report the President di- 
rected that General McDowell’s corps should 
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not be sent to the Peninsula until further 
orders.* 


YORKTOWN. 


GENERAL MCCLELLAN arrived at Fort 
Monroe on the morning of the 2d of April. 
According to his own report he had ready the 
next day to move 58,000 men and roo guns, 
besides the division artillery. They were of 
the flower of the volunteer army, and included 
also Sykes’s brigade of regulars, Hunt’s artil- 
lery reserve, and several regiments of cavalry. 
These were all on the spot, prepared to march, 
and an almost equal number were on their 
way to join him. He seemed at first to ap- 
preciate the necessity for prompt and decisive 
action, and with only one day’s delay issued 
his orders for the march up the Peninsula be- 
tween the York and James rivers. The first 
obstacle that he expected to meet was the 
force of General J. B. Magruder at Yorktown, 
which McClellan estimated at from 15,000 to 
20,000. Magruder says his force consisted of 
11,000, of which 6000 were required for the 
fortifications of Yorktown and only 5000 were 
left to hold the line across the Peninsula, 13 
miles in length. His only object was to delay 
as long as possible the advance of the National 
troops upon Richmond, and his dispositions 
were made to that end. If he had had troops 
enough, he says that he would have made his 
line of defense between Ship Point, on the York, 
and the mouth of the Warwick, on the James. 
But his force being insufficient for that pur- 
pose, he took up as a second line the Warwick 
River, which heads only a mile or so from 
Yorktown and empties into the James some 
thirteen miles to the south. Yorktown and its 
redoubts, united by long curtains and flanked 
by rifle-pits, formed the left of his line, which 
was continued by the Warwick River, a slug- 
gish and boggy stream running through a 
dense wood fringed with swamps. The stream 
was dammed in two places, at Wynn’s Mill 
and at Lee’s Mill; and Magruder constructed 
three more dams to back up the river and 
make the fords impassable. Each of these 
dams was protected by artillery and earth- 
works, 

General McClellan was absolutely ignorant 
not only of these preparations made to receive 
him, but also of the course of the river and the 
nature of the ground through which it ran. He 
knew something of the disposition of Magru- 
der’s outposts on his first line, and rightly con- 


* General McClellan made in his report an elaborate 
effort to explain away these facts, He claims to have 
left a force of 73,000 for the defense of Washington, 
including in the number all the troops under Dix in 
Maryland, under Banks in the Shenandoah, all those 
at Warrenton, at Manassas,and on the lower Potomac. 
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jectured that they would retire as he advanced. 
His orders for the 4th of April were therefore 
punctually carried out, and he seemed to have 
expected no greater difficulty in his plan for 
the next day.t He divided his force into two 
columns — Heintzelman to take the right and 
march directly to Yorktown ; and Keyes, tak- 
ing the road to the left, to push on to the 
Half-way House in the rear of Yorktown, on 
the Williamsburg road. He expected Keyes 
to be there the same day, to occupy the nar- 
row ridge in that neighborhood, “to prevent 
the escape of the garrison at Yorktown by 
land, and to prevent reénforcements from be- 
ing thrown in.” Heintzelman went forward to 
the place assigned him in front of Yorktown, 
meeting with little opposition. Keyesmarched 
by the road assigned him until he came to the 
enemy’s fortified position at Lee’s Mill, which, 
to use General McClellan’s words, “ he found 
altogether stronger than was expected, unap- 
proachable by reason of the Warwick River, 
and incapable of being carried by assault.” 
The discovery of this “ unexpected” obstacle 
exercised a paralyzing influence upon the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief. The energetic and active cam- 
paign that day begun was at once given up. 
Two days of reconnaissances convinced him 
that he could not break through the line which 
Magruder’s little army of 11,000 men had 
stretched across the Peninsula, and he resolved 
upon a regular siege of the place. He began 
at the same time that campaign of complaint 
and recrimination against the Government 
which he kept up as long as he remained in 
the service. 

He always ascribed the failure of his cam- 
paign at this point to two causes; first, to the 
want of assistance by the navy in reducing 
Yorktown, and second, to the retention of 
McDowell’s corps in front of Washington. If 
the navy had silenced the batteries at Yorktown 
and Gloucester, he contended, he could have 
gone up the Peninsula unchecked. This is 
unquestionably true; it would be equally true 
to say in general terms that if somebody else 
would do our work we would have no work 
to do. He brings no proof to show that he 
had any right to expect that the navy would 
do this for him. It is true that he asked before 
he left Washington that the navy might co- 
operate with him in this plan, and received in 
reply the assurance that the navy would ren- 
der him all the assistance in its power. The 
sworn testimony of Mr. Fox, the Assistant- 


But he does not deny the facts stated by Wadsworth 
and confirmed by Hitchcock and Thomas. 

tIn a letter on the 3d he wrote: “I hope to get 
possession of Yorktown day after to-morrow.” [“ Mc- 
Clellan’s Own Story,” p. 307.] 
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Secretary of the Navy, and of Admiral Golds- 
borough, shows that nothing was promised 
that was not performed, and that the navy 
stood ready to give, and did give, all the as- 
sistance to the army which was possible. Mr. 
Fox said: 


Wooden vessels could not have attacked the batter- 
ies at Yorktown and Gloucester with any degree of 
success. The forts at Yorktown were situated too 
high, were beyond the reach of naval guns; and I 
understood that General McClellan never expected any 
attack to be made upon them by the navy. 


Admiral Goldsborough’s evidence is to the 
same effect: he promised that the Merrimac 
should never go up the York River, and she 
did not; he never heard that he was expected 
to coéperate with the army in attacking York- 
town; he did everything that General McClel- 
lan requested of him. His orders from the de- 
partment were clear and urgent, though gen- 
eral; he was “to extend to the army, at all 
times, any and all aid that he could render” ; 
and he never refused to honor any draft that 
was made upon him, General McClellan pur- 
sued in this matter his invariable system. He 
asked for impossibilities, and when they were 
not accomplished for him he cherished it ever 
after as a precious grievance —like a certain 
species of lawyer, who in a case that he ex- 
pects to lose always takes care to provide 
himself with a long bill of exceptions on which 
to base his appeal, 

The greatest of his grievances was the re- 
tention of McDowell’s corps, and his clamor 
in regard to this was so loud and long as to 
blind many careless readers and writers to the 
facts in the case. We have stated them already, 
but they may be briefly recapitulated here. A 
council of war of General McClellan’s corps 
commanders, called by himself, had decided 
that Washington could not be safely left with- 
out a covering force of 55,000, including the 
garrisons of the forts. When he had gone, 
General Wadsworth reported that he had left 
only 19,000, and had ordered away nearly 
half of these. ‘I'wo eminent generals in the 
War Department investigated this statement 
and found it true, whereupon the President 
ordered that McDowell’s corps should for the 
present remain within reach of Washington. 
McClellan took with him to the Peninsula an 
aggregate force of over 100,000 men, after- 
wards largely increased. His own morning 


* The discrepancy cannot be accounted for. General 
McClellan’s official. morning report of the 13th of 
April, four days after the date of the President’s letter, 
gives the following: “Number of troops composing 
the Army of the Potomac after its disembarkation on 
the Peninsula: Aggregate present for duty, 100,970 ; 
on special duty, sick, and in arrest, 4265; aggregate 
absent, 12,486, — total aggregate, 117,721.” Yet with 
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report of the 13th of April, signed by himself 
and his adjutant-general, shows that he had 
with him actually present for duty 100,970. 
With this overwhelming superiority of num- 
bers he could have detached 30,000 men at 
any moment to do the work that he had in- 
tended McDowell todo. But all the energy he 
might have employed in this work he diverted 
in attacking the Administration at Washington, 
which was doing all that it could do to sup- 
port and provide for his army. 

The attitude of the President towards him 
at this time may be seen from the following 
letter of the gth of April, in which Mr. Lincoln 
answers his complaints with as much consider- 
ation and kindness as a father would use to- 
wards a querulous and petulant child: 


Your dispatches complaining that you are not prop- 
erly sustained, while they do not offend me, do pain 
me very much. 

Blenker’s division was withdrawn from you before 
- left here, and you know the pressure under which 

did it, and, as I thought, acquiesced in it— certainly 
not without reluctance, After you left, I ascertained 
that less than 20,000 eaoreenioed men, without a single 
field battery, were all you designed to be left for the 
defense of Washington and Manassas Junction, and 
part of this even was to go to General Hooker’s old 

osition. General Banks’s corps, once designed for 
Manassas Junction, was Myeriad ona tied up on the line 
of Winchester and Strasburg, and could not leave it 
without again exposing the upper Potomac and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. This presented, or 
would present when McDowell and Sumner should 
be gone, a great temptation to the enemy to turn back 
from the Rappahannock and sack Washington. My 
official order that Washington should, by the judg- 
ment of all the commanders of army corps, be left 
entirely secure, had been neglected, if was precisely 
this that drove me to detain McDowell. 

I do not forget that I was satisfied with your ar- 
rangement to leave Banks at Manassas Junction; but 
when that arrangement was broken up, and nothing 
was substituted for it, of course I was constrained to 
substitute something for it myself. And now allow me 
to ask, do you really think t should permit the line 
from Richmond via Manassas Junction tp this city to 
be entirely open, except what resistance could be pre- 
sented by less than 20,000 unorganized troops ? Phis 
is a question which the country will not allow me to 
evade. 

There is a curious mystery about the number of 
troops now with you. Wien I telegraphed you on 
the 6th saying you had over 100,000 with you, I 
had just obtained from the Secretary of War a state- 
ment taken, as he said, from your own returns, making 
108,000 then with you and en route to you. You now 
say you will have but 85,000 when all en route to you 
Fat g beh reached you. How can the discrepancy of 


23,000 be accounted for ? * 
As to General Wool’s command, I understand it is 
doing for you precisely what a like number of your 





statements like these on file in the War Department, 
over his own signature, he did not hesitate to inform 
the President that his force amounted to only 85,000; 
and even this sum dwindled so considerably, as years 
rolled by, that in his article in THE CENTURY, in May, 
1885, on the Peninsula Campaign, he gives his available 
fighting force as “67,000 or 68,000.” 
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own would have to do if that command was away. I 
suppose the whole force which has gone forward for 
you is with you by this time, and if so, I think it is the 
precise time for you to strike a blow. By delay the 
enemy will relatively gain upon you—that is, he 
will gain faster by fortifications and reénforcements 
than you can by reénforcements alone. And once 
more let me tell you it is indispensable to you that 
you strike a blow. I am powerless to help this. You 
will do me the justice to remember I always insisted 
that going down the bay in search of a field, in- 
stead of fighting at or near Manassas, was only shift- 
ing and not surmounting a difficulty; that we would 
find the same enemy and the same or equal intrench- 
ments at either place. The country will not fail to 
note, is now noting, that the present hesitation to 
move upon an intrenched enemy is but the story of 
Manassas repeated. 

I beg to assure you that I have never written you or 
spoken to you in greater kindness of feeling than now, 
nor with a fuller purpose to sustain you, so far as, in 
my most anxious judgment, I consistently can, But 
you must act. 


These considerations produced no impres- 
sion upon General McClellan. From the begin- 
ning to the end of the siege of Yorktown, 
his dispatches were one incessant cry for men 
and guns. These the Government furnished to 
the utmost extent possible, but nothing con- 
tented him. His hallucination of overwhelm- 
ing forces opposed to him began again, as 
violent as it was during the winter. On the 8th 
of April he wrote to Admiral Goldsborough, 
“IT am probably weaker than they are, or 
soon will be.” His distress is sometimes comic 
in its expression. He writes on the 7th of 
April, “The Warwick River grows worse the 
more you look at it.” While demanding Mc- 
Dowell’s corps en d/oc he asked on the sth for 
Franklin’s division, and on the roth repeated 
this request, saying that although he wanted 
more, he would be responsible for the results 
if Franklin’s division were sent him. The Gov- 
ernment, overborne by his importunity, gave 
orders the same day that Franklin’s division 
should go to him, and the arrangements for 
transporting them were made with the great- 
est diligence. He was delighted with this news ; 
and although the weather was good and the 
roads improving, he did nothing but throw up 
earth-works until they came. They arrived on 
the 2zoth, and no use whatever was made of 
them! Hekept them in the transports in which 
they had come down the bay more than two 
weeks — in fact, until the day before the siege 
ended. It is hard to speak with proper mod- 
eration of so ridiculous a disposition of this 
most valuable force, so clamorously demanded 
by General McClellan, and so generously sent 
him by the President. General Webb, the in- 
timate friend and staff-officer of McClellan, 
thus speaks of it : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander of the Corps of En- 


gineers was instructed to devise the proper arrange- 
ments and superintend the landing of the troops ; but, 
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extraordinary as it may seem, more than two weeks were 
consumed in the preliminaries, and when everything 
was nearly ready for the disembarkation the enemy had 
vanished from the scene. .. . How long it would have 
taken the whole of McDowell’s corps to disembark at 
this rate . . . the reader may judge; and yet for days 
it had been McClellan’s pet project, in connection with 
his plan of campaign, to utilize McDowell in just this 
manner as a flanking column. 


The simple truth is, there was never an hour 
during General McClellan’s command of the 
army that he had not more troops than he 
knew what to do with; yet he was always in- 
stinctively calling for more. Mr. Stanton one 
day said of him, with natural hyperbole : 


If he had a million men, he would swear the enemy 
had two millions, and then he would sit down in the 
mud and yell for three. 


As usual with him, he entirely mistook the 
position, the strength, and the intentions of 
the enemy. He repeatedly telegraphed to 
Washington that he expected to fight an equal 
or greater force — in fact, “all the available 
force of the rebels” in the neighborhood of 
Yorktown. We have the concurrent testimony 
of all the Confederate authorities that no such 
plan was ever thought of. Magruder’s inten- 
tions, as well as his orders from Richmond, 
were merely to delay McClellan’s advance as 
long as practicable. His success in this pur- 
pose surpassed his most sanguine expectations. 
In the early days of April he was hourly ex- 
pecting an attack at some point on his thinly 
defended line of 13 miles, guarded, as he says, 
by only 5000 men, exclusive of the 6000 who 
garrisoned Yorktown. “ But to my utter sur- 
prise,” he continues, “ he permitted day after 
day to elapse without an assault.” At last, 
no less to his astonishment than to his delight, 
Magruder discovered that McClellan was be- 
ginning a regular siege, which meant a gain of 
several weeks for the rebel defense of Rich- 
mond, and absolute safety for the concentra- 
tion of rebel troops in the mean time. 

It is now perfectly clear to all military 
critics not blinded by partisanship or personal 
partiality that McClellan could have carried 
the line of Magruder by assault at any time 
during the early days of April. From the 
mass of testimony to this effect before us we 
will take only two or three expressions, of the 
highest authority. General A. S. Webb says: 


That the Warwick line could have been readily 
broken within a week after the army’s arrival before 
it, we now know. 


General Heintzelman says, in his evidence 
before the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War: 


I think if I had been permitted, when I first landed 
on the Peninsula, to advance, I could have isolated the 
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troops in Yorktown, and the place would have fallen 
in a few days; but my orders were very stringent not 
to make any demonstration. 


General Barnard, McClellan’s Chief of 
Engineers, says in his final report of the cam- 
paign that the lines of Yorktown should have 
been assaulted : 

There is reason to believe that they were not held 
by strong force when our army appeared before them, 
and we know that they were far from complete. . . . 
Our troops toiled a month in the trenches, or lay in 
the swamps of the Warwick. We lost few men by the 
siege, but disease took a fearful hold of the army, and 
toil and hardship, unrelieved by the excitement of com- 
bat, impaired the morale. We did not carry with us 
from Yorktown so good an army as we took there, 


The testimony of the enemy is the same, 
Johnston, so soon as he came to examine it, 
regarded the position of Magruder as clearly 
untenable: saw that McClellan could not be 
defeated there; that the line was too long to 
be successfully defended ; that the back-water 
was as much a protection to one side as the 
other; that there was a considerable unforti- 
fied space between Yorktown and the head 
of the stream, open to attack; and that 
the position could at any time be turned by 
way of York River. Every one seemed to see 
it except General McClellan. He went on 
sending dispatches every day to Washington 
for heavier guns and more men, digging a 
colossal system of earth-works for gradual ap- 
proach upon one side of an intrenched camp 
of no strategic value whatever, the rear of 
which was entirely open; preparing with in- 
finite labor and loss the capture of a place 
without a prisoner, the effect of which at the 
best would be merely to push an army back 
upon its reserves. 

Even so late as the 16th of April, an op- 
portunity to break Magruder’s line was clearly 
presented to McClellan and rejected. He had 
ordered General W. F. Smith to reconnoiter 
a position known as Dam No. 1, between 
Lee’s and Wynn’s Mills, where there was a 
crossing covered by a one-gun battery of the 
enemy. For this purpose Smith pushed 
Brooks’s Vermont brigade with Mott’s battery 
somewhat close to the dam, carrying on a sharp 
fire. From this point he examined at his leis- 
ure, and in fact controlled, the position op- 
posite, finding it feebly defended. A young 
officer of Brooks’s staff, Lieutenant Noyes, 
crossed the river below the dam, where the 
water was only waist deep, and approached 
within fifty yards of the enemy’s works. Re- 
turning after this daring feat, he repeated his 
observations to General Smith and to General 
McClellan, who had arrived on the ground 
and had ordered Smith to bring up his entire 
division to hold the advanced position occu- 
pied by Brooks’s brigade. Smith, who per- 
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ceived the importance of Noyes’s intelligence, 
obtained permission to send a party across 
the stream to see if the enemy’s works had 
been sufficiently denuded to enable a column 
to effect a lodgment. Four companies of 
the 3d Vermont, numbering 200 men, under 
Captain Harrington, were ordered to cross the 
river, to ascertain “the true state of affairs.” 
They dashed through the stream, and in 
a few moments gained the enemy’s rifle- 
pits, where they maintained themselves with 
the utmost gallantry for half an hour. The 
enemy was thrown into great confusion by 
this bold and utterly unexpected movement. 
There were still several hours of daylight left, 
and another attempt was made to cross at the 
same point with a force no larger than Har- 
rington’s, assisted by a diversion of an equal 
force at the dam above. But the enemy being 
now thoroughly aroused and concentrated, the 
crossing was not made. It appears from Gen- 
eral Smith’s report that “no attempt to mass 
the troops of the division for an assault was 
made”; the only intention seemed to be “ to 
secure the enemy’s works if we found them 
abandoned!” He adds: 


The moment I found resistance serious, and the num- 
bers opposed great, I acted in obedience to the warn- 
ing instructions of the General-in-Chief,and withdrew 
the small number of troops exposed from under fire. 


“ Thus,” says General Webb, “a fair oppor- 
tunity to break the Warwick line was missed.” 

The importance of this incident may be best 
appreciated by reading General Magruder’s 
account of it. He calls it a serious attempt 
to break his line at the weakest part. If, in- 
stead of two hundred men, Smith had felt au- 
thorized to push over his entire division, the 
Peninsula campaign would have had a very 
different termination. 

The little that was done greatly pleased 
General McClellan. He announced the move- 
ment of General Smith in a somewhat excited 
dispatch to the War Department, which Mr. 
Stanton answered with still more enthusiastic 
congratulation. ‘ Good for the first lick!” he 
shouts; “ Hurrah for Smith and the one-gun 
battery "— showing the intense eagerness of 
the Government to find motives for satisfaction 
and congratulation in McClellan’s conduct. 
But there was no sequel to the movement; 
indeed, General McClellan’s dispatches indi- 
cate considerable complacency that Smith was 
able to hold the position gained. General 
Webb says, “ Reconnaissances were made, . . 
but no assaulting columns were ever organ- 
ized to take advantage of any opportunity 
offered.” 

No congratulations or encouragements from 
the Government now availed anything with 
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McClellan. Struggling with a command and 
a responsibility too heavy for him, he had fallen 
into a morbid state of mind in which prompt 
and energetic action was impossible. His 
double illusion of an overpowering force of the 
enemy in his front, and of a government at 
Washington that desired the destruction of 
his army, was always present with him, exert- 
ing its paralyzing influence on all his plans 
and actions. In his private letters he speaks 
of Washington as that “ sink of iniquity”; of 
the people in authority as “ those treacherous 
hounds”; of the predicament he is in, “ the 
rebels on one side and the Abolitionists and 
other scoundrels on the other.” “TI feel,” he 
says, “ that the fate of a nation depends upon 
me, and I feel that I have not one single friend 
at the seat of government ”— this at a moment 
when the Government was straining every 
nerve to support him. 

The Confederates, as Mr. Lincoln had said, 
were daily strengthening their position by for- 
tification and reénforcement. On the 17th of 
April, General Joseph E. Johnston took com- 
mand of the army of the Peninsula. He says 
that his force after the arrival of Smith’s and 
Longstreet’s divisions amounted to about 
53,000 men, including 3000 sick; he places 
the force of McClellan at 133,000, including 
Franklin’s division of 13,000 floating idly on 
their transports.* He did nothing more than to 
observe the Union army closely, to complete 
the fortifications between Yorktown and the 
inundations of the Warwick, and to hold his 
own forces in readiness for a movement to the 
rear. He kept himself informed of the prog- 
ress of McClellan’s engineering work against 
Yorktown, as it was not his intention to remain 
long enough to spend an hour under fire. He 
did not expect to be hurried; he had long 
before that given his opinion that McClellan 
did not especially value time. Every day of 
delay was of course an advantage, but “an 
additional day or two gained by enduring a 
cannonade would have been dearly bought in 
blood,” and he therefore determined to go be- 
fore McClellan’s powerful artillery should open 
upon him. Seeing, as we now can, what was 
occurring upon both sides of the Warwick 
River, there is something humiliating and not 
without a touch of the pathetic in the con- 
trast between the clear vision of Johnston and 
the absolute blindness of McClellan, in rela- 
tion to each other’s attitude and purpose. 
While the former was simply watching for the 
flash of the first guns to take his departure, 


* His own force is correctly given. He only slightly 
exaggerates that of McClellan. 

t On the 23d of April, McClellan wrote to the Presi- 
dent: “Do not misunderstand the apparent inaction 
here — not a day, not an hour, has been lost. Works 
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glad of every day that the firing was postponed, 
but entirely indifferent to the enormous devel- 
opment of the siege-works going on in his 
sight, the latter was toiling with prodigious 
industry and ability over his vast earth-works 
and his formidable batteries, only pausing to 
send importunate dispatches to Washington for 
more guns and more soldiers, forbidding the ad- 
vance of a picket beyond specified limits, care- 
fully concealing every battery until all should 
be finished, not allowing a gun to be fired 
until the whole thunderous chorus should open 
at once, firmly convinced that when he was 
entirely ready he would fight and destroy the 
whole rebel army. 

Nearly one hundred heavy Parrott guns, 
mortars, and howitzers were placed in battery 
against the town and camp of Yorktown and 
its outlying works, only fifteen hundred or 
two thousand yards away. Against the opin- 
ion of his ablest staff-officers, McClellan kept 
this immense armament silent for weeks while 
he was continually adding toit. Barnard, Chief 
of Engineers, says, “ We should have opened 
our batteries on the place as fast as they 
were completed.” Barry, Chief of Artillery, 
says: 

The ease with which the 100 and 200 pounders of 
this battery [Battery No. 1] were worked, the extraor- 
dinary accuracy of their fire, and the since ascertained 
effects produced upon the enemy by it, force upon me 
the conviction that the fire of guns of similar caliber 
and power in the other batteries at much shorter 
ranges, combined with the cross-vertical fire of the 
thirteen and ten inch sea-coast mortars, would have 


compelled the enemy to surrender or abandon his works 
in less than twelve hours. 


General McClellan’s only reason for refus- 
ing to allow the batteries to open fire as they 
were successively finished was the fear that 
they would be silenced by the converging fire 
of the enemy as soon as they betrayed their 
position. That this was a gross error is shown 
by the Confederate reports. They were per- 
fectly cognizant of the progress and disposi- 
tion of his batteries; the very good reason 
why they did not annoy him in their construc- 
tion was that the Union lines were, to use 
Johnston’s words, “ beyond the range of our 
old-fashioned ship guns.” A few experimen- 
tal shots were fired from the shore batteries 
on the 1st of May; the effect of them con- 
vinced the Confederate general of the enor- 
mous surplus strength of the Federal artillery. 
Theshots from their first volley fell on the camp 
of his reserve, a mile and a half beyond the 
village.t 


have been constructed that may almost be called gigan- 
tic, roads built through swamps and difficult ravines, 
material brought up, batteries built, I have to-night 
in battery and ready for motion 5 100-pounder Parrott 
guns, 10 4%-inch ordnance guns, 18 20-pounder Par- 
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How long General McClellan would have 
continued this futile labor if he had been left 
alone, it is impossible to conjecture. If there 
was at first a limit in his own mind of the 
work to be done and the time to be given to 
it, it must have been continually moved 
forward until it passed out of sight. Up to 
the last moment he was still making de- 
mands which it would have taken weeks to 
fill. The completion of one work was simply 
an incentive to the beginning of another. 
Thus on the 28th of April,—a week after 
Franklin’s arrival,— at a time when Johnston 
was already preparing to start for Richmond, 
he telegraphs to Washington as a pleasant 
bit of news that he “ had commenced a new 
battery from right of first parallel,” and adds: 
“Would be glad to have the 30-pounder 
Parrotts in the works around Washington 
at once. Am. very short of that excellent 
gun.” It is not difficult to imagine how 
such a dispatch at such a time smote upon 
the intense anxiety of the President. He 
answered in wonder and displeasure: “ Your 
call for Parrott guns from Washington 
alarms me, chiefly because it argues indefinite 
procrastination. Is anything to be done?” 
But the: general, busy with his trenches and 
his epaulements, paid no regard to this search- 
ing question. ‘Two days later, May 1, he 
continued his cheery report of new batteries 
and rifle-pits, and adds, “ Enemy still in force 
and working hard”; and these stereotyped 
phrases last with no premonition of any im- 
mediate change until on the 4th he tele- 
graphed, “ Yorktown is in our possession,” 
and later in the day began to magnify his 
victory, telling what spoils he had captured, 
and ending with the sounding phrases, “ No 
time shall be lost. I shall push the enemy to 
the wall.” 

Johnston had begun his preparations to 
move on the 27th of April, and on the 3d of 
May, finding that McClellan’s batteries were 
now ready to open,—a fact apparently not 
yet known to McClellan,—he gave orders for 
the evacuation, which began at midnight. He 
marched away from Yorktown with about 
50,000 men. General McClellan, by his own 
morning report of the 30th of April, had in his 
camps and trenches, and scrambling in haste 
on board the transports that they had quitted 
the day before, the magnificent aggregate of 
112,392 present for duty, and a total aggre- 
gate of 130,378. 


rotts, 6 Napoleon guns, and 6 10-pounder Parrotts ; 
this not counting the batteries in front of Smith and 
on his left a guns. I will add to it to-morrow night 
5 30-pounder Parrotts, 6 20-pounder Parrotts, from 5 
to 10 13-inch mortars, and—if they arrive in time —one 
200-pounder Parrott. Before sundown to-morrow I will 
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FROM WILLIAMSBURG TO FAIR OAKS. 


THE evacuation of Yorktown took General 
McClellan so completely by surprise that a 
good deal of valuable time was lost in hurried 
preparation to pursue the retiring enemy. 
Franklin’s division, after their fortnight of de- 
lay on the transports, had been disembarked. 
They were hastily returned to their boats. 
Says Webb: 

Several hours were consymed in having the 
commands properly provisioned for the march. 
The evacuation was discovered at dawn, and it was 
noon before the first column started in pursuit. 
Johnston by this time had taken his entire command 
to Williamsburg. Knowing that McClellan’s advance 
would soon reach him, he made his dispositions at his 
leisure. He posted a strong rear-guard there under 
Longstreet to protect the movement of his trains. The 
Union cavalry under Sherman came into collision with 
this force about dark and was repulsed, losing one gun. 
The main body of the pursuing army came up during 
the night, under the command of Generals Sumner, 
Heintzelman, and Keyes. It is strongly illustrative of 
General McClellan’s relations with his corps command- 
ers, that neither of these generals had any orders from 
him as to the conduct of the battle which was inevit- 
able as soon as they overtook the enemy, and there 
was even serious doubt as to which among them was 
in command of the forces. Sumner had been ordered 
by the General-in-Chief to take command in his ab- 
sence, but these orders had not been communicated to 
Heintzelman, who thought that he was to take control 
of the movement. 


There was some confusion of orders as to 
the roads to be taken by the different com- 
mands, in consequence of which Hooker came 
into position on the left of the line and Smith 
on the right. The contrary disposition had 
been intended. 

The morning of the sth came with no defi- 
nite plan of battle arranged. General Hooker, 
following his own martial instincts, moved for- 
ward and attacked the enemy at half-past 7 
and was soon hotly engaged. He fought al- 
most the entire rear-guard of Johnston during 
the whole forenoon. Heavy reénforcements 
thrown against him checked his advance and 
caused him to lose the ground he had gained. 
Hooker speaks in his report with much bitter- 
ness, not wholly unjustified, of the manner in 
which his division was left to fight an over- 
whelming force, “unaided in the presence of 
more than 30,000 of their comrades with arms 
in their hands,” and we search the reports of 
General McClellan and the corps commanders 
in vain for any adequate explanation of this 
state of things. 

The whole day was bloody and expensive 


essentially complete theredoubt necessary to strengthen 
the first parallel as far as Wormley’s Creek from the 
left, and probably all the way to York River to-morrow 
night. / will then be secure against sorties.”” [McClellan 
to Lincoln, April 23. MS.] With a force of three to 
one he was wasting weeks in defensive works. 
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and without adequate result. The heroism of 
Hooker and Hancock, and their brave troops, 
was well-nigh wasted. There was no head, no 
intelligent director, no understood plan. Mc- 
Clellan arrived late in the day and was unable 
to contribute anything to the result, although 
the cheers with which he was welcomed showed 
how fully he possessed the confidence and 
affection of his troops. He had not anticipated 
so early an engagement, and was spending 
the day at Yorktown to dispatch Franklin’s 
division up the river. 

Actual contact with the enemy, however, 
made, as it always did, an exaggerated impres- 
sion upon him. The affair, which when he 
heard of it at Yorktown seemed to him a mere 
skirmish with a rear-guard, suddenly acquired 
a portentous importance when surveyed in the 
light of the bivouac at Williamsburg, amidst 
the actual and visible signs of a sanguinary 
conflict. His dispatch to the War Depart- 
ment, written at 10 o'clock the night of the 
battle, betrays great agitation, and his idio- 
syncrasy of multiplying the number of his 
enemy, as a matter of course, asserts itself. “ I 
find General Joe Johnston in front of me in 
strong force, probably greater a good deal than 
my own.” After acompliment to Hancock he 
continues, “I learn from the prisoners taken 
that the rebels intend to dispute every step 
to Richmond.” One can only wonder what 
he expected them to say, “I shall run the risk 
of at least holding them in check here, while 
I resume the original plan. My entire force 
is undoubtedly inferior to that of the rebels, 
who will fight well.” * Thus while Johnston 
was profiting by the darkness to prepare to 
continue his retrograde march at daybreak, 
McClellan was nerving himself to stand the 
risk of holding his ground at Williamsburg, 
while he “resumed the original plan” of a 
movement by water. 

The next day, when he discovered that the 
enemy had moved away, leaving their wounded 
on the field of battle, his apprehension of at- 
tack subsided, but other difficulties rose before 
him. He telegraphed on the 7th to the Sec- 
retary of War that “until the roads improved 
both in front and rear no large body of troops 
could be moved.” Johnston had apparently 
no difficulty in moving his troops, which Mc- 
Clellan thought a larger body than his own. 

Reaching a place called Baltimore Cross- 
Roads, Johnston halted for five days, and, af- 
ter receiving intelligence of the evacuation of 


*On the 6th of May the veteran General Wool sent 
this dispatch to the War Department, showing how 
his elders regarded at the time these jeremiads of the 
young general: “ The desponding tone of Major-Gen- 
eral freClellan’s dispatch of last evening more than 
surprises me. He says his entire force is undoubt- 
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Norfolk and the destruction of the Merrimac, 
apprehending an attack upon Richmond by 
way of the James River, he ordered his forces 
to cross the Chickahominy on the rsth. Two 
days after this the rebel army encamped 
about three miles from Richmond, in front 
of the line of redoubts that had been con- 
structed the previous year. It was a time of 
great apprehension, almost of dismay, at Rich- 
mond. The Confederate President, and most 
of his cabinet, hastily sent their families to 
places of safety. Mr. Davis, whose religious 
feelings always took on a peculiar intensity in 
critical times, had himself baptized at home, 
and privately confirmed at St. Paul’s Church. 
There was great doubt whether the city could 
be successfully defended ; the most important 
archives of the Government were sent, some to 
Lynchburg and some to Columbia.t 

But General Johnston had reason to con- 
firm his opinion that McClellan cared little 
for time. He remained several days at Will- 
iamsburg after he had ascertained that the 
enemy had disappeared from in front of him. 
His visions of overwhelming forces of rebels 
were now transferred to Franklin’s front. On 
the 8th he telegraphed the War Department a 
story of 80,000 to 120,000 opposed to Frank- 
lin, but in full retreat to the Chickahominy. 
On the roth he sends an urgent appeal to 
Washington for more troops, claiming that the 
enemy “are collecting troops from all quar- 
ters, especially well-disciplined troops from the 
South.” His own army will inevitably be re- 
duced by sickness, casualties, garrisons, and 
guards —as if that of the enemy would not. 
He therefore implores large and immediate 
reénforcements in a tone which implies that 
the President could make armies by executive 
decree. “ If I am not reénforced,” he says, “ it 
is probable that I will be obliged to fight 
nearly double my numbers, strongly in- 
trenched.” In face of a morning report of 
over 100,000 men present for duty he says: “ I 
do not think it will be at all possible for me to 
bring more than 70,000 men upon the field of 
battle.” This last statement was in one sense 
true; he never did, and it is to be presumed 
he never could, handle that many men at 
once. All his battles were fought piecemeal 
with a part of his force at a time. 

He still protested stoutly against the orig- 
inal organization of his army corps, and asxed 
that he might be permitted to break it up or 
at least to suspend it. He disliked his corps 


edly considerably inferior to that of the rebels. 
If such is the fact, I am still more surprised that 
they should have abandoned Yorktown.” [War 
Records. } 

tJ. B. Jones, “ A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary,” en- 
tries of May 8, May 10, and May 19. 
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commanders, and naturally wished his friends 
to exercise those important commands. He 
blamed the corps organization for all the 
trouble at Williamsburg, and said, if he had 
come on the field half an hour later, all would 
have been lost. The President was greatly 
wounded by this persistent manifestation of 
bad temper, but bore it after his fashion with 
untiring patience and kindness. He sent an 
official order, authorizing McClellan to sus- 
pend temporarily the corps organization in the 
Army of the Potomac, and to adopt any that he 
might see fit, until further orders, At the same 
time he wrote a private letter to the general, 
full of wise and kindly warning. He said: 


I ordered the army corps organization not only 
on the unanimous opinion of the twelve generals 
whom you had selected and assigned as generals 
of division, but also on the unanimous opinion of 
every military man I could get an opinion from, 
and every modern military book, yourself alone ex- 
cepted. Of course I did not on my own judgment 
pretend to understand the subject. I now think it 
indispensable for you to know how your struggle 
against it is received in quarters which we cannot 
entirely disregard. It is looked upon as merely an 
effort to pamper one or two pets and to persecute and 
degrade their supposed rivals. I have had no word 
from Sumner, Heintzelman, or Keyes. The com- 
manders of these corps are of course the three highest 
officers with you, but I am constantly told that you 
have no consultation or communication with them; 
that you consult and communicate with nobody but 
General Fitz-John Porter and perhaps General Frank- 
lin. I do not say these complaints are true or just, 
but at all events it is proper you should know of 
their existence. Do the commanders of corps disobey 
our orders in anything? When you relieved General 

amilton of his command the other day, you thereby 
lost the confidence of at least one of your best friends 
in the Senate. And here let me say, not as applicable 
to you personally, that senators and representatives 
speak of me in their places as they please without 
uestion, and that officers of the army must cease ad- 
dressing insulting letters to them for taking no great 
liberty with them. But to return, Are you strong 
enough —are you strong enough even with my help — 
to set your foot upon the necks of Sumner, Heintzel- 
man, and Keyes all at once? This is a practical and 
very serious question for you. The success of your 
army and the cause of the country are the same, and 
of course I only desire the good of the cause. 


General McClellan accepted the authoriza- 
tion with alacrity and the sermon with indif- 
ference. He at once formed two provisional 
army corps, giving Fitz-John Porter the com- 
mand of one and Franklin the other. 

After leaving Williamsburg and joining 
his army at Cumberland, he reiterated his 
complaints and entreated for reénforcements 
that it was not in the power of the Govern- 
ment to send him. His morbid apprehension 
had grown to such an extent that on the 14th 
of May he telegraphed his conviction that 
he would be compelled, with 80,000 men, to 
fight 160,000 rebels in front of Richmond; 
and begged that the Government would send 








him “ by water” — he did not want them to 
come overland —“ all the disposable troops,” 
“every man” that could be mustered. The 
President, anxious to leave nothing undone to 
help and encourage him, replied to these im- 
portant demands first by a friendly private 
note, in which he said: 


I have done and shall do all I could and can to 
sustain you. I hoped that the opening of the James 
River and putting Wool and Burnside in communica- 
tion, with an open road to Richmond, or to you, had 
effected something in that direction. I am still unwill- 
ing to take all our forces off the direct line between 
Richmond and here. 


He afterwards sent a dispatch through the War 
Department, of which the essential points are 
as follows: 


The President is not willing to uncover the Capital 
entirely, and it is believed that even if this were pru- 
dent, it would require more time to effect a junction 
between your army and that of the Rappahannock by 
way of the Potomac and York rivers than by a land 
march. In order therefore to increase the strength of 
the attack upon Richmond at the earliest moment, 
General McDowell has been ordered to march upon 
that city by the shortest route. He is ordered — keep- 
ing himself always in position to save the Capital from 
all possible attack—so to operate as to put his left 
wing in communication with your right wing, and you 
are instructed to codperate so as to establish this com- 
munication as soon as possible, by extending your 
right wing to the north of Richmond, . . . but charged, 
in attempting this, not to uncover the city of Washing- 
ton; and you will give no order, either before or after 
your junction, which can put him out of position to 
cover this city... . The President desires that 
General McDowell retain the command of the Depart- 
ment of the Rappahannock, and of the forces with 
which he moved forward. 


Events as little foreseen by General Mc- 
Clellan as by the Government, and which had 
by him been declared impossible,— the defeat 
of our forces in the Shenandoah and the move- 
ment of a large rebel force to the upper Po- 
tomac,— prevented the execution of this plan, 
But it is worthy of notice that immediately on 
the receipt of the President’s instructions, while 
he was waiting for McDowell to join him, 
General McClellan evinced no gratification 
at this compliance with his wishes. On the 
contrary, he lost no time in making a griev- 
ance of it; he wrote a long and elaborate dis- 
patch protesting against it, and asking that 
“ McDowell should be placed explicitly under 
his orders in the ordinary way.” In his re- 
port, and in all his subsequent apologies for 
his campaign, he makes this positive assertion : 

This order rendered it impossible for me to use the 
James River as a line of operations, and forced me to 


establish our depots on the Pamunkey and to approach 
Richmond from the north. 


__ This charge is an evident after-thought, and 
is no less lacking in adroitness than in candor. 
We will permit it to be answered by General 
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Webb, the ablest military writer on the Pen- 
insula campaign, who is always the friend of 
McClellan, and his partisan wherever the writ- 
er’s intelligence and conscience allow it. He 
says: 


It is but repeating the proper criticisms made by 
other writers that General McClellan had frequently 
mentioned the Pamunkey as his prospective base ; that 
he made no representation to the Government, at the 
time, that he wished to be free to move by the James; 
and that it was within his power yy e first three 
weeks of June, when he found that McDowell was 
again withheld from him, to follow the latter route. On 
one point there can be no question — that the position 
of his army, as already given, along the left bank of the 
Chickahominy from Bottom’s towards New Bridge, 
on May 20, with the White House, on the Pamunkey, 
as the base of supplies, was one of McClellan’s own 
choice, uninfluenced by McDowell’s movements. 


It required ten days after the fight at Will- 
iamsburg for McClellan’s headquarters to 
reach Cumberland, on the south bank of the 
Pamunkey, and on the next day he established 
his permanent depot at the White House, near 
by. On the 21st the army was brought to- 
gether and established in line on the Chicka- 
hominy, the right wing being about seven and 
the left about twelve miles from Richmond, 
from which they were separated by two formi- 
dable barriers — the rebel army, and the river 
with its environment of woods and swamps, 
its fever-breathing airs and its sudden floods. 
The latter was first attacked. General Mc- 
Clellan began at once with great energy the 
building of several bridges over the stream, a 
work of special difficulty on account of the 
boggy banks, which made long approaches 
necessary. In this work, and in a voluminous 
correspondence with the President in regard 
to reénforcements, which we shall notice when 
we come to treat of those movements of Jack- 
son’s in the valley that caused the division 
of McDowell’s force, he passed ten days; he 
pushed the corps of Keyes and Heintzelman 
across the river, and retained those of Sum- 
ner, Franklin, and Porter on the north side. 

The monotony of camp life was broken up 
on the 27th of May by a brilliant feat of arms 
performed by Fitz-John Porter and his corps 
at Hanover Court House, where he attacked 
and defeated a rebel force under General 
Branch. The chief value of this battle was its 
demonstration of the splendid marching and 
fighting qualities of the troops engaged. Gen- 
eral McClellan was greatly annoyed that the 
President did not seem to attach sufficient im- 

ortance to this action; but General Johnston 
in his “ Narrative,” while not diminishing the 
gallantry of Porter and his troops, or denying 
the complete defeat of Branch, treats it merely 
as an incident of Branch’s march under orders 
to join Anderson, which was accomplished 
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the same day at the point designated for this 
junction, There was no sequel to the fight. 
Porter and his victorious troops marched back 
to camp. 

On the 26th of May, General McClellan 
informed the President that he was “ quietly 
closing in upon the enemy preparatory to the 
last struggle,” and that he would be “ free to 
strike” on the return of Porter. But several 
days elapsed without the blow being struck, 
until the enemy, as usual, accelerated matters 
by himself striking. It had been for some 
time the intention of General Johnston to at- 
tack the Union army before McDowell should 
join it; and learning, on the day of the battle 
of Hanover Court House, that McDowell was 
leaving Fredericksburg, he resolved at once 
to strike McClellan’s force on both sides of 
the river. When we consider that the con- 
solidated returns of the Army of the Potomac 
for the 31st of May showed an aggregate of 
127,166 officers and men, of whom there were 
98,000 present for duty, with 280 pieces of field 
artillery, and that General Johnston's force 
amounted to about 60,000 effectives, we can- 
not but think it was a fortunate circumstance 
for him that he did not attempt to carry this 
heroic plan into effect. At night, when he had 
called his general officers together for their 
instruction, Johnston was informed that Mc- 
Dowell’s force, which had been marching 
southward, had returned to Fredericksburg. 
He then abandoned his idea of attacking Mc- 
Clellan on both sides of the river, and reverted 
to his former plan of assailing with his whole 
force the two corps on the south bank as soon 
as they had sufficiently increased the distance 
between themselves and the three corps on the 
north. 

In this plan, as in the other one,— and we 
shall see, farther on, that the same was the 
case with General Lee,—General Johnston 
does not seem to have taken into the account 
the possible initiative of General McClellan. 
He makes his plansentirely without reference to 
it, choosing his time for attack absolutely at 
his own convenience. He takes it for granted 
that he will be met with a courageous and 
able defense — but nothing more. The worst 
he has to fear in any case is a repulse; there 
seems no thought of an offensive return in 
his mind. The Northern general, on the con- 
trary, judged his adversary with more courtesy 
than justice. Heevidently had no suspicion of 
Johnston’s intentions. At the moment that the 
latter was calling his generals together to give 
orders for the assault, McClellan was tele- 
graphing to Washington: “ Richmond papers 
urge Johnston to attack, now that he has us 
away from gun-boats, I think he is too able 
for that.” 
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Johnston’s purpose was finally adopted and 
put in action with great decision and prompti- 
tude. On the 3oth D. H. Hill informed him 
that the Federals were in force at Seven Pines, 
and that the indications were that all of Keyes’s 
corps was south of the river; to which John- 
ston immediately responded by telling him he 
would attack the next morning. Within an 
hour or two his whole plan of battle was ar- 
ranged. Orders were given to throw twenty- 
three of the twenty-seven brigades of which 
the Confederate army consisted against the 
two corps of Heintzelman and Keyes.* The 
rest were to observe the river by the Meadow 
and New bridges. After the plan of battle was 
arranged, a violent storm of rain came on and 
continued most of the night. This was a wel- 
come incident to Johnston, as it inspired the 
hope that the river might overflow its banks 
and sever the communication between the two 
wings of the Federal army. He did not per- 
mit the rain to delay him. 

The forces commanded by Longstreet and 
Hill attacked Casey’s division of Keyes’s corps 
with great impetuosity, and in overwhelming 
numbers, about 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Keyes’s corps, supported by those of Heint- 
zelman, defended their ground with gallantry 
and pertinacity ; but the numbers opposed to 
them were too great, and they gradually and 
sullenly gave way, retiring inch by inch, until, 
as night came on, they had been forced more 
than a mile and a half east of the position that 
they had occupied in the morning. 

The forces under G. W. Smith, accompanied 
by Johnston in person, whose duty it had been 
to strike the right flank of the Union army as 
soon as the assault of Longstreet and Hill 
became fully developed on the left, were de- 
layed for some time on account of a peculiar 
condition of the atmosphere, which prevented 
the sound of the musketry from reaching from 
Seven Pines to the headquarters of Smith 
on the Nine-mile road. But about 4 o’clock, 
Johnston, having been informed of the prog- 
ress of affairs in Longstreet’s front, determined 
to put Smith in upon the Union right flank, 
being by this time relieved of all fear of a re- 
enforcement from the other side of the river. 
Fortunately for the Union cause, the forces 
immediately opposite this position were com- 
manded by General Sumner, an officer whose 
strongest traits were soldierly ardor and gen- 
erosity. He had been ordered, as soon as the 
firing began, to hold himself in readiness to 
move to the assistance of his comrades at Fair 
Oaks; but he gave these orders a liberal inter- 
pretation, and instead of merely preparing to 


* In an article in THe Century for May, 1885, Gen- 
eral Johnston changes this statement to “twenty-two 
out of twenty-eight brigades.” 
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move he at once marched with two divisions 
to the two bridges he had built and halted them, 
with his leading companies at the bridges. In 
this manner an hour of inestimable advantage 
was saved, The swollen riversoon carried away 
one of the bridges, and the other was almost 
submerged when the order came to Sumner 
to cross, 

Without delaying a moment on the west 
bank, Sumner marched through the thick mud 
in the direction of the heaviest firing and re- 
pulsed the attacks of Smith. This Union 
success was the result of Sumner’s straight- 
forward and unhesitating march. His appoint- 
ment to the command of an army corps had 
been bitterly opposed and never forgiven by 
General McClellan; he had been treated by 
his commander with studied neglect and 
disrespect ; and this magnificent service was 
his only revenge. About 7 o’clock the Con- 
federates met their severest mischance of the 
day ; General Johnston received at an interval 
of a few moments two severe and disabling 
wounds, 

The firing ceased, “ terminated by darkness 
only,” Johnston is careful to say, before he 
had been borne a mile from the field. The 
command had devolved by seniority of rank 
upon General G. W. Smith. 

There was great confusion and discourage- 
ment in the rebel councils. Jefferson Davis 
found hope in the suggestion that “ the enemy 
might withdraw during the night, which would 
give the Confederates the moral effect of a vic- 
tory.” Early on June 1 the battle was re- 
newed, and the Union troops reoccupied the 
ground lost on the day before. At 2 o’clock 
General Lee took command, and the battle 
died away by the gradual retirement of the 
Confederates. 

A great battle had been fought absolutely 
without result. The Confederates had failed 
in their attempt to destroy McClellan’s two 
outlying corps, but their failure entailed no’ 
other consequences. The losses were frightful 
upon both sides: the Union army lost 5000, 
and the Confederate loss was reported at some- 
thing over 4000, which is generally considered 
an under-statement. But there was this enor- 
mous difference between the condition of the 
two armies: the Union troops south of the 
Chickahominy, though wearied by the conflict, 
with ranks thinned by death and wounds, had 
yet suffered no loss of mora/e ; on the contrary, 
their spirits had been heightened by the stub- 
born fight of Saturday and the easy victory 
of Sunday. North of the river lay the larger 
portion of the amy, which had not fired a 
gun nor lost a man in the action. It is hardly 
denied, at this day, by the most passionate of 
McClellan’s partisans, that the way to Rich- 




















mond was open before him on Saturday after- 
noon. It was his greatest opportunity. 
Jackson was in the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah detaching from Lee an army of 16,000 
men. The enemy had thrown almost his whole 
force against McClellan’s left wing, and had 
received more injury than he inflicted. Our 
right wing was intact; the material for bridg- 
ing the upper Chickahominy had been ready 
for three days; the Confederate army was 
streaming back to Richmond in discourage- 
ment and disorder. Even so ardent a friend of 
McClellan as the Prince de Joinville writes : 


The Federals had had the defensive battle they de- 
sired; had repulsed the enemy; but arrested by nat- 
ural obstacles which perhaps were not insurmountable, 
they had gained dothing by their success, They had 
missed an unique opportunity of striking a blow. 


If General McClellan had crossed his army, 
instead of one division, at the time that John- 
ston’s entire force was engaged at Seven Pines, 


* The repulse of the rebels at Fair Oaks should have 
been taken advantage of. It was one of those “ occa- 
sions ’’ which, if not seized, do not repeat themselves. 
We now know the state of disorganization and dismay 
in which the rebel army retreated. We now know that 
it could have been followed into Richmond. Had it 
been so, there would have been no resistance to over- 
come to bring over our right wing. [General Barnard] 

Mr. William Henry Harlbert the translator of the 
Prince de Joinville’s work, who was in Richmond 
during the battle, gives the following account of thecon- 
dition of the Confederates on the morning of June 1: 

They were in a perfect chaos of brigades and regi- 
ments. The roads into Richmond were literally cov- 
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the rout of the Southern army would have been 
complete and the way to Richmond would 
have been a military promenade.* But the 
next day and during the week that followed 
the enterprise assumed so many difficulties in 
his eyes that he could not have been expected 
to attemptit. The rains continued; the slug- 
gish river became a wide-spreading flood ; the 
ground, a mixed mass of clay and quicksand, 
afforded no sure standing-place for horse, foot, 
or artillery; most of the bridges were carried 
away; the army, virtually cut in two by the 
river, occupied itself in the arduous work of 
intrenching. General Lee, the ablest officer 
in the Southern Confederacy, his mind put 
entirely at ease in regard to an immediate at- 
tack upon Richmond, had leisure to devote 
himself to restoring the organization and mo- 
rale of his army, and bringing from every side 
the reénforcements that he was to use with such 
effect a month later in the bloody contests from 
the Chickahominy to the James. 


ered with stragglers, some throwing away their guns, 
some breaking them on the trees, all with the same 
story that their regiments had been “ cut to pieces ”— 
that the “ Yankees were swarming on the Chickahom- 
= like bees,” and “ fighting like devils.” In two days 
of the succeeding week the provost-marshal’s guard 
collected between 4000 and 5000 stragglers and sent 
them into camp. Had I been aware on that day of the 
actual state of things upon the field, I might easily have 
driven in a carriage through the Confederate lines 
directly into our own camps. It was not indeed until 
several days after the battle that anything like military 
order was restored throughout the Confederate posi- 
tions. Appendix, p. 113. 


IN A CHIME.” 


S a bell in a chime, 
+ Sets its twin-note a-ringing, 
As one poet's rhyme 
Wakes another to singing, 
So, once she has smiled, 
All your thoughts are beguiled 
And flowers and song from your childhood are bringing. 


Though moving through sorrow 


As the star 


through the night, 


She needs not to borrow, 
She lavishes, light. 
The path of yon star 
Seemeth dark but afar : 
Like hers it is sure, and like hers it is bright. 


Each grace is a jewel 
Would ransom the town, 
Her speech has no cruel, 
Her praise is renown ; 
’T is in her as though Beauty, 
Resigning to Duty 
The scepter, had still kept the purple and crown. 


VoL. XXXVI.— 129. 


Robert Underwood Johnson. 
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va) E FORE submitting the fol- 
z lowing suggestions in re- 
gard to the possibilities of 
the future army of the 
United States, I will state 
some facts that pertain to 
the army as it exists to-day. 

The lawfixingthe peace 
establidhment of the army, passed in 1869, 
limited the strength to thirty thousand. The 
annual appropriation bill has of late years 
contained a proviso that no money thus ap- 
propriated shall be used for recruiting more 
than twenty-five thousand men. The cost of 
keeping up this force has always exceeded 
$30,000,000 and has often amounted to $40,- 
000,000, The men enlisted for this force are 
mostly recruited in the large cities, and con- 
sist of a class who in the main have selected 
to enlist from other than patriotic motives or 
love of the military profession. A large pro- 
portion are foreigners who are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the country to find other em- 
ployment. Many have found out their inca- 
pacity to make headway in civil life, the causes 
being as different as the characters and cir- 
cumstances of the individuals. Too many be- 
long to that large and unfortunate class known 
under the generic name of “ tramps,” who 
are wanderers by nature and who become the 
deserters from the army. Many are illiterate, 
few are educated and capable, and the great 
majority lack the necessary talents and capacity 
to take care of themselves and to advance in 
life. —The smart and apparently capable man, 
when found in the ranks, is generally suspected 
of some moral taint or intemperate habit not 
tolerated among his friends, and the number 
who attain distinction in the army, or after 
leaving it, are few indeed. There is no oppor- 
tunity afforded the enlisted man to become 
qualified to command in case of war, and the 
number who rise to a commission is remark- 
ably small. 

The law permits original enlistments from 
sixteen to thirty-five years of age. Reénlist- 
ments are not restricted by age, and can take 
place so long as the examining surgeon finds 
no objection. The duration of each enlistment 
is five years. The number of posts garrisoned 
by the regular army is about 125. They are 
scattered throughout the territory ofthe United 
States, and the duties of the troops occupying 
them are mainly confined to the simplest rou- 
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tine of garrison life, such as guard duty, tar- 
get practice, and company and battalion drills. 
‘Their time is taken up in rehearsing these ele- 
mentary lessons over and. over, doing them 
as well, if not better, after the first few weeks 
of instruction as they ever do afterwards. 
This is the experience and attainment of the 
larger portion of the enlisted men, On the fron- 
tier there are occasional outbreaks of the 
Indians in the vicinity, but they are yearly 
becoming less frequent. When an outbreak 
does occur the troops have an opportunity to 
learn a little field service. This humdrum con- 
dition is less true of the cavalry than of the 
other two arms of the service, because the care 
and instruction of the horse adds a material 
task to the duties of the trooper. But his duties 
are also confined to a narrow sphere, and the 
training of the enlisted men of the army is 
limited to taking care of themselves and per- 
forming the elementary duties stated above. 
There is no provision for elevating the rank and 
file, no means held out to the soldier to enable 
him to rise in the profession of arms, and the 
longer he remains in service the moreincapable 
he becomes of taking care of himself out of it. 
The great majority go through their first enlist- 
ment of five years making little or no progress 
after the first year, and when they are dis- 
charged, if they donot reénlist, they settle down 
on a homestead or in some frontier village, and 
are lost to the country, so far as any further 
military service to be derived from them is con- 
cerned, The most valuable service they have 
rendered is the opportunity they have afforded 
the commissioned officers to practice the ad- 
ministration of army affairs and to acquire 
the care and command of troops. Those who 
reénlist simply repeat this experience, and 
make no material progress. They may be 
good enough soldiers in case there is any act- 
ual service in the field to do, but all that they 
have acquired is limited to the individual. 
While military knowledge is fairly main- 
tained and practiced in the army, there is no 
provision for disseminating it, in order that we 
may have as many men as possible throughout 
the country who are themselves instructed and 
who are capable of giving instruction to others 
in the event of a war. If proper men were 
selected at the proper time of life, and the 
proper training furnished them, with such an 
end in view, they would at the end of five 
years’ service be able to take a company 
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into the field and instruct others to do the 
same. 

The annual cost per man of maintaining our 
military establishment is about $1200. Surely 
at such a cost a much better result could and 
should be obtained. It is evident that, by the 
methods which are in use in the army at pres- 
ent, we get only a minimum return for this 
sum, According to the foregoing calculation, 
it costs more to maintain a private in the 
United States army than it does to make 
an officer at West Point. Can there be any 
doubt about the relative value of the two to 
the country? No enlisted man, be his abilities 
what they may, can hope to compete with 
a graduate of the Military Academy, through 
such opportunities as are furnished at the 
present time in a five-years’ enlistment. This 
is due to the fact that the material in the ranks 
is incapable of acquiring the necessary knowl- 
edge, even if it were furnished, which it is not. 
Besides, a large percentage of the rank and 
file are morally disqualified for higher and 
responsible positions, as may be shown by 
the number of desertions from the service. A 
large percentage are professional deserters, as 
was shown by the number of men in the ranks 
who claimed the benefit of the President’s proc- 
lamation in 1873. At that time nearly one- 
third of the enlisted men confessed themselves 
deserters. There is no means at present by 
which this class of criminals, or any other, can 
be kept out of the ranks. With the history of 
the Academy before us, can it be doubted 
that we can, and should, get much more for 
the money expended than we do? Since 
1870, when the army was reduced to its pres- 
ent strength, the cost of maintaining it has 
been, on an average, about forty millions 
a year. For this sum roo West Point Acad- 
emies could be maintained, educating 30,000 
students, and graduating annually from 5000 
to 7000. Would not the substitution of the 
method of making officers for the one of main- 
taining enlisted men, since it can be done 
cheaper, give the country a much greater mili- 
tary strength, in the event of a war, than any 
result that we get out of the army as it is now 
constituted ? 

Some of the defects of our military system, 
or rather want of system, have here been 
pointed out, not with the view to finding fault, 
but to aid in suggesting where improvement 
is needed. The defects cited will not be ques- 
tioned by any officer of sufficient experience, 
for they are easily deduced from the official 
reports made from time to time. The Lieu- 
tenant-General of the army, in his last annual 
report, states, in reference to desertion, that 
there is a slight increase over the previous 
year, and that it is likely to continue. The 
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army, notwithstanding its defects, due to mis- 
management and unwise legislation, has done 
good service whenever it has been called upon, 
and has amply repaid its cost, in proof of 
which the history of the growth and settle- 
ment of the great West in the past half-cen- 
tury will fully testify. 

But the nature of its duties are destined 
soon to change, and we must change our 
methods to meet the new conditions. The 
Indian question is fast being settled so far as 
requiring a military force, and will be soon so 
insignificant as to be disregarded in military 
legislation. Soon the sole duty of the army 
will be the preparation, conservation, and dis- 
semination of military knowledge, and keep- 
ing pace with the progress of military science, 
in order that the country may not invite war 
by being unprepared for it. Our geographical 
position relieves us of the great expense of 
maintaining a very large standing army, for 
we have no large standing armies on our 
borders. But we cannot afford to neglect 
to provide ourselves with the means and 
material for war, for the reason that being 
prepared is the surest means of preventing 
war; not to be prepared is simply to invite it. 
So long as the great nations of the earth main- 
tain immense armies and foster the art of war, 
we must dothe same. China, the most populous 
nation on earth, is at the mercy of any third- 
rate power, simply because in her civilization 
she has paid little attention to the art of war. 
If China had given the same attention to the 
subject that the Western nations have, she could 
with her population control the world, 

The ideal army that we have in view is an 
educational institution, the fundamental princi- 
ple being to recruit its material from the youth 
of the land, who will be able to learn the duties 
of the service and to impart them to others. To 
furnish the necessary field for the extension of 
their knowledge, and to give the entire coun- 
try the benefit of it, the recruits should be 
selected pro rata from the congressional dis- 
tricts, to which they would be returned when 
they had completed their education. 

Every military post should be a military 
school. A liberal construction of section 1231 
of the Revised Statutes would enable this to 
be done without further legislation. The au- 
thorities, however, have been unfavorable to 
this idea in so far that they have ruled that a 
soldier cannot be compelled to go toschool. It 
is difficult to understand the position of Gen- 
eral Sherman on this question, in view of the 
support he has given to the schools established 
at Fort Monroe and Fort Leavenworth. The 
Adjutant-General and the Inspector-General 
have also advocated this view, and maintained 
that further legislation is necessary in order 
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that soldiers can be compelled to go to school. 
Unquestionably further legislation is neces- 
sary, if the general of the army and his staff 
so maintain. The law of obedience seems suf- 
ficient to exact nearly everything else from the 
soldier, and it is not easily understood why he 
cannot be required to learn everything that 
will make him more useful to the service. 
There would be no difficulty in the way if the 
Commander-in-Chief or the War Department 
should make a rule requiring soldiers to attend 
school. General Sherman has declared in his 
annual reports, while in command of the army, 
that the above-mentioned schools have added 
nothing to the current expenses of the army. 
If this is so, then every post could be con- 
verted into a military school, without increas- 
ing the annual appropriation. The schools 
referred to are for officers, and not for enlisted 
men, but whether the attendance of officers is 
yoluntary or compulsory has not yet been 
made apparent. Neither is it self-evident that 
they are more necessary for the officer than 
for the enlisted man. An officer’s commis- 
sion is given him on the theory that he has re- 
ceived his commission because he is already 
familiar with the subjects that are taught at 
these schools, and illustrates another serious 
defect of the service; viz., the tendency to 
repeat and revive over and over again what 
has once been thoroughly learned. It would 
not be deemed advisable for a graduate of 
the Military Academy to be permitted to re- 
turn to West Point to go over the same course 
again even once, to say nothing of continuing 
the repetition. Yet a large percentage of the 
duties of the service is nothing more than rep- 
etition, Take the matter of target practice 
and drill, which is carried to such an extent 
that it often becomes detrimental instead of 
beneficial. Why compel men to do a thing 
that has once been learned until the monotony 
of the repetition destroys interest and makes 
it truly distasteful. Every graduate of the 
Acatiemy will concede that the repetition of 
the whole course of infantry tactics three 
times annually is one of the greatest trials of 
the course. Target practice has been conducted 
to such an excess that officers and men have 
been outspoken in their condemnation of it, and 
have brought about a reduction to a reasonable 
limit. After a man has once learned-to shoot, 
it is expensive, besides being detrimental, to 
require him to shoot for weeks and weeks, 
The principle of taking up some other subject 
useful in the profession would be more con- 
ducive to the interests of the service, and 
less irksome. It is not maintained that prac- 
tice should be dispensed with entirely after a 
subject is once acquired, but that it should not 
form the sole occupation of troops, to the ex- 
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clusion of every other duty, as drill is some- 
times made to do. Too much importance 
is attached to drill tactics. When the sword 
and pike and the bow and arrow were the 
essential weapons of war, the formation of 
ranks had its origin, and developed into 
masses and an elaborate and complicated 
manual. With the introduction of fire-arms 
the thinning of the ranks began, and has con- 
tinued with the improvement in arms until it 
is simply disastrous for any force to be sur- 
prised in solid formation, where formerly the 
reverse was the case. The complicated drill, 
which is having a tendency to simplicity of 
late, was devised by the sovereigns of large 
armies to furnish occupation for the troops in 
time of peace, who if not kept busy would soon 
engender trouble. 

We are disposed to adopt the customs of 
European nations without taking into con- 
sideration why they exist there, and the pos- 
sibility that they are not necessary in our 
country. So long as the French nation was 
considered the first military power in the world, 
we used French tactics and wore French uni- 
forms. When the Germans conquered the 
French, we donned the helmet. We adhere to 
rigid lines in ranks and drills, and to unneces- 
sarily complicated systems, when every officer 
of experience knows that they have no value 
and are not used in actual warfare. A mem- 
ber of the National Guard is liable to think that 
he knows the whole art of war if he can take the 
prize at a competitive drill or a target practice, 
on an armory floor and with an unobstructed 
range. In actual war he would not be able to 
accomplish the facings in a plowed field any 
better than the volunteer of a few weeks, and 
the accuracy of his fire would be materially af- 
fected by the unfamiliar ground and the knowl- 
edge that there was an enemy who might fire 
first. Modern warfare is influenced in a greatly 
diminished degree by what remains to us of 
the tactics of Frederick the Great and his time. 
All that is ever used of the endless drilling, 
when in actual campaign, is the passing from 
column into line and from line into column 
by the simplest methods, and no other move- 
ments, no matter how favorable the ground 
or how perfect the drill. The precision re- 
quired in drill takes away from the soldier 
what is of the first importance in modern war- 
fare— independence of movement, freedom 
of action, and that individuality which belongs 
to every man whether in or out of the ranks. 
We must progress with the changes that attend 
military science, and the improvement in weap- 
ons to which the old formations are no longer 
applicable. 

During times of peace the instruction of the 
army in most of its duties should be confined 

















to learning Aow to do them, and to do many 
of them only for the purpose of learning Aow. 
In the conduct of war there is ample time for 
practice of all its requirements if the knowl- 
edge exists as to how it should be conducted. 
Constant and unremitting exercises for the 
purpose of being ready for war that comes so 
seldom is really a waste’ of time and strength. 
The great precision in firing that is attained 
by so much hard work is lost as soon as the 
practice ceases, 

With each post organized as a school and 
graded for each arm of the service, and the re- 
cruits classed at depots according to capacity 
and progress already made, they can be as- 
signed to their proper place to begin the con- 
test for the prizes that should be held out for 
all. There should be something for each and 
every man to work for. The young man who 
has nothing to work for is without a very 
essential qualification for a soldier; and the 
service that holds out no adequate reward to 
the industrious and efficient worker in time 
of peace, nor to the gallant and successful 
man in time of war, cannot hope to have an 
efficient and trustworthy army. The system of 
service should be so arranged that the sifting 
and promotion will, in the course of the en- 
listment, place each man in his proper place 
according to his merits, both as to services 
and to acquirements. For the inferior and re- 
fractory material that would undoubtedly find 
its way into the service under the most rigid 
scrutiny one or two companies could be as- 
signed in each regiment, to which these men 
could be transferred and made to do the 
rougher and more disagreeable work, to the 
relief of the better men. 

While holding that the army should be an 
educational institution, it is not intended to 
limit it to book knowledge. The instruction 
should also be technical to a certain extent. 
There will be many who will not take to 
books who can be of great service as carpen- 
ters, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, masons, paint- 
ers, etc. ;— these are all trades which can be 
taught, for they are all carried on at every post. 
All these pursuits are essential in war ; in fact, 
there is no pursuit in civil life that may not 
be of service in war. The ax and the spade 
were as valuable as the musket in the last days 
of the rebellion. 

Many officers of the army will be averse to 
the introduction of mechanical and industrial 
work into the military service, as improper 
and unnecessary. There has been much writ- 
ten and said against the working of the soldiers, 
it being claimed that it is one of the objection- 
able features of the service thatso much manual 
labor is required of the men, and that it is in- 
compatible with military duty. This willreadily 
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be met by changing the status of manual labor 
in the army and making it a military duty as 
well. The management of working parties 
can be utilized as a means of discipline as 
well as drill, and with much greater utility to 
the service and the soldier. There will be no 
difficulty in doing this, for the importance of 
skilled labor under military control, applied 
to military affairs, can readily be shown; and 
whether war comes or not, its utility remains, 
especially as we are supposing the army to 
be composed of a younger and superior ma- 
terial. 

The Military Academy would furnish the 
instructors for these post schools, and the vari- 
ous branches taught there could be carried on 
to a greater or less extent at all military posts, 
without additional increase of the current ex- 
penses of the army. In the course of a five- 
years’ enlistment the progress which each man 
would make would be in proportion to his 
application and capacity and the opportu- 
nities afforded him. That education of the 
rank and file would be beneficial to the army 
will hardly be questioned. Yet many officers 
will be found who will oppose the plan of 
making the army an educational institution, 
on the ground that it would never be ready 
for immediate service. It is possible that if 
education should be made the important fea- 
ture that its importance demands, the neces- 
sity of being ready to move at a moment’s 
notice might be lost sight of in a measure, but 
there is nothing in the system here suggested 
that would prevent the most complete prep- 
aration for any emergency. It would, how- 
ever, be quite sufficient to teach the army how 
to be ready. As has already been stated, it is 
a great waste of energy for the army to be 
maintained in constant readiness for what 
comes so seldom, and rarely comes so sud- 
denly that preparation cannot be made if the 
means and knowledge exist to get ready. It 
is the supplying of the means and the knowl- 
edge that is here advocated. 

In order that the proper material for the 
army may be provided, it will be necessary to 
change the methods of the recruiting service. 
It should bethe duty of that branch of the War 
Department to procure the recruits from the 
youth of the land, from all parts fro ra/a, in or- 
der that all sections of the country shall be repre- 
sented ; when the enlistments expire, the young 
men, with the knowledge they have acquired 
while in the service, should be distributed as 
widely as possible. They should be young 
men, preferably eighteen and certainly not over 
twenty-five years of age. Selecting them from 
congressional districts, the present strength 
of the army could be maintained by obtaining 
fifteen recruits annually from each district. 
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The prevailing rule should be one enlistment, 
in order that the greatest number possible may 
get a military training. Five years is ample time 
in which to produce good results. The young 
man who could not in five years qualify him- 
self for an officer under a system with that 
end in view, would not be likely to do it by 
longer service. 

If an education, in addition to the pay, 
clothing, and subsistence, could be held out, 
there would be no difficulty in getting the nec- 
essary young men. ‘There is little doubt that, 
when such a plan should become known and 
established, it would be necessary to make the 
selections by competitive examinations. The 
prospect would be very inviting to a large 
percentage of the young men of the United 
States, for the number of those whose ambi- 
tion is greatly in excess of their opportunities 
is very large. The opportunity of getting an 
education while one is being clothed and fed, 
and receiving from fifty cents to one dollar per 
day, would be availed of gladly by any young 
man who had not been favored by fortune. 
It would be his chance to see something of 
the great world. After five years he could re- 
turn to his home and relatives with a diploma 
and a discharge that would give him a claim 
to a commission as an officer in the event of a 
war, and he could have from one to two thou- 
sand dollars in his pocket ; for he could save all 
his pay, as he would have little time to spend 
it if he applied himself closely to his duties. 
Many armies of young men, larger than the 
United States army to-day, are longing for 
such a start in life. 

The expense of the army graduate would 
not be lost to the country even if a war did not 
occur during the available life of such gradu- 
ate. He would be utilized in the local military 
organizations, and his savings would enable 
him to make a beginning in such civil pur- 
suit as he might desire to follow, if he had not 
acquired a trade during his service. He would 
take a place and position among his friends 
and kindred corresponding to the standing 
his abilities and application won for him in the 
army. A very large percentage of the pay of 
the enlisted men of the army, which is now 
spent in saloons and gambling establishments, 
would be brought home by the discharged 
men, to be usefully spent among the people — 
an economic feature that would be of great 
value in time, for it would be a constant and 
continuous addition to the wealth of the con- 
gressional districts from year to year; not in 
money alone, but also in educated and well- 
trained defenders of the country. At the end of 
five years there would be in each district about 
seventy-five graduates from the army, from 
among whom a sufficient number of officers 
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could be obtained to instruct any number of 
volunteers that would probably be called for 
from the district in the event of a war. With 
such a body of competent instructors, the volun- 
teer service could be placed in better condition 
for the field in thirty days than was attained 
during the first year of the war of the Rebellion. 

This plan would provide from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand instructors every five 
years, and place them where they would be 
most needed. An army ofhalfa million of men 
will require at least fifteen thousand officers. 
When war comes in this country, the first 
necessity is a sufficient quota of competent 
officers. By the foregoing plan there would be a 
permanent source of supply to select from, 
possessed of the most recent information on the 
subject of the care and management of troops. 

Our form of government being different from 
that of all other great nations, our military 
system must be modified to suit it. We raise 
our armies by calling for volunteers, and 
without the approval of the people no war 
could be got on foot by the Government in this 
country. For this reason our military methods 
should be popularized as much as possible, in 
order to have the sympathies of the people. 
We have no military system whatever. The 
militia laws looking to that end, which were 
devised in the early history of the United States, 
have failed of their object, and are a dead 
letter on the statute books. When war comes 
we shall be as unprepared for it as we were 
when the Rebellion came upon us. We shall 
be obliged to resort to the same expensive 
methods, and suffer the same humiliations in 
the beginning that the country has heretofore 
experienced. Great as were our resources, we 
could make no headway in the first year of 
the rebellion, because the great body of the 
people were ignorant of the means and meth- 
ods of carrying on war, and there were not a 
sufficient number of instructors provided for 
such a contingency. In another decade there 
will not be left a military remnant of our last 
experience that could be utilized, for the im- 
provement and changes that have been made 
in the means of warfare will require new and 
original adaptations of our resources. The ob- 
ject of this paper is to suggest the best possi- 
ble preparation that the amount of money we 
annually appropriate could accomplish. 

The limited force scattered throughout the 
United States that we ostentatiously designate 
as our standing army is smaller than that of 
any other country in proportion to its popu- 
lation, except China. While France has a 
soldier to every 60 inhabitants, we have one 
in 2400. By some extremists, who hold that 
a standing army is not consistent with a re- 
publican form of government, this insignifi- 
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cant force is sometimes accused of threatening 
the liberties of our people. It is a misno- 
mer to call an establishment that bears such 
a proportion to the population a standing 
army. It is nothing more than the custodian 
of what military knowledge exists in the coun- 
try. This is a heavy responsibility, which 
should be aided by making it also a producer 
and disseminator of military knowledge, in 
order that it may have the opportunity of 
rendering an adequate return for the immense 
cost it is to the country. 

It is necessary that the people at large 
should see and appreciate the importance — if 
not the necessity, at least the economy— of 
utilizing the army as has been outlined in this 
paper. The army of the present day is con- 
servative and not disposed to radical innova- 
tions. The War Department could do much 
to put the army in the way indicated ; but, in 
view of the opposition of the high authorities 
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cited, it will be necessary for Congress to direct 
what should be done. That august body is 
also slow to act without being stimulated to 
action by the people. 

Every friend of the army who has the in- 
terest of his country at heart, and sees the 
necessity for maintaining the greatest possible 
military strength at the smallest cost, must 
appreciate any plan that will provide for the 
production of military knowledge and its dis- 
semination among the people, for it is the 
primary element of national defense. It is 
believed that the foregoing plan is in accord 
with our institutions, and that when fully un- 
derstood by the people it will be accepted as 
the most practical and economical means of 
fostering and developing the greatest national 
strength, of engendering patriotism and the 
love of country, and will tend to the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of the Union. 


August V. Kauts, 


Brevet Major-General, U. S, Army. 


IIl.— MILITARY EDUCATION AND THE VOLUNTEER MILITIA. 


A VERY important element in the national 
defense, when the nation’s peace is threat- 
ened, must be the character of the troops which 
will compose her armies, and the means which 
must be relied upon to call them from their 
homes to the battle-fields and to change them 
as quickly as possible from an unorganized 
body of citizens into an efficient and victorious 
army. First inimportance is the characterof the 
material upon which we have to work, Grant 
said of a prominent Union general, “ He per- 
haps did not distinguish sufficiently between 
the volunteer who enlisted for the war and the 
soldier who serves in time of peace.” There are 
a great many officers who make the same mis- 
take. The volunteer soldier, who in time of the 
nation’s peril enlists for the war, is often a man 
in comfortable circumstances, of competence 
or even wealth, and his enlistment is a pecuni- 
ary sacrifice to him. He is often a man of so- 
cial position, surrounded by friends who regard 
and esteem him, all of which he fully appre- 
ciates. Patriotism and the hope that by hon- 
orable and perhaps distinguished services he 
may still improve his social position and pop- 
ularity are the motives of his enlistment. 
They infuse him with energy and prompt him 
to heroic deeds, 

As a rule a member of the National Guard 
or State Militia is a man of good social stand- 
ing. He has usually some military taste, 
inclination, and ability. All the time he gives 
to his military studies and training is at a sac- 





rifice of his private interests; and consequently 
he desires to accomplish as much as possible 
in the shortest space of time. There is noth- 
ing mercenary in his motives, for the pay and 
allowances he receives are never equal to his 
outlay of money, taking no account of the 
time he gives. 

The chief pleasure he derives from his service 
is in the gratification of his taste for military 
knowledge, the satisfaction he takes in his 
military exercises and the excellence of his 
attainments, the knowledge that he is in a 
position to defend his country and society 
promptly and well, and the increased regard 
and esteem he merits from his countrymen. 
He has independence of character and is self- 
reliant, strong, and intelligent, and frequently 
is a man of broad and liberal culture and the 
strongest sense of personal honor, dignity, and 
self-respect. 

This is the kind of men who must consti- 
tute our volunteers in time of war, and we must 
rely especially upon such to rouse the people 
to patriotic action and to lead them forth in 
the defense of the country in time of peril. 

The nation having secured the volunteer, 
the next step is to convert him into a soldier 
in the shortest possible space of time. To this 
end the most difficult and at the same time 
absolutely indispensable thing is to induce 
him at all times to submit his judgment, in 
matters requiring action, to that of his com- 
manders, and certainly and surely to obey the 
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orders of his superior officers in the most 
prompt and exact manner. This result is ob- 
tained in two very different ways, owing to the 
character of the material of which the soldier 
is to be made; and it is exceedingly important 
that the difference in the two systems should 
be understood, that the method may be adapted 
to the character of the material. One system 
is based upon a cringing submission to and 
personal dependence upon superiors. Under 
such discipline men soon cease to be men and 
become mere machines. The kind of men 
who constitute the majority of our volunteer 
armies, and especially of the National Guard, 
do not yield to these measures. Three or five 
years is not enough in which to teach them to 
cease to reflect: so short a time is not enough 
in which to destroy the enthusiasm with which 
they enlisted, or to cause them to lose their in- 
dependence of character and to cease to think 
for themselves; and we are all glad that itis not. 
It seems to me that in our United States 
army and Military Academy the tendency 
has been, and still is, too much to seek the 
wrong foundation for discipline, and the more 
intelligent, patriotic, and self-respecting class 
of men have been deterred from enlisting in the 
regular army ; and many of the best men, of 
the noblest impulses, who do enlist are no 
doubt by this cause moved to desert without 
being willing to give their reasons, fearing the 
ridicule of their companions and officers who 
do not sympathize with them in their ideas 
of personal dignity and self-respect. 
Aristocratic theories are impracticable in a 
volunteer army of free citizens, and still more 
so in the National Guard. Some of the very 
best National Guard companies, which would 
have obeyed the military orders of their officers, 
even at the risk of their lives, with an eager- 
ness, exactness, and self-devotion that could 
not have been excelled, have sometimes been 
discouraged, their self-respect wounded, and 
their ardor destroyed by an unwise and fool- 
ish attempt of their military superiors to carry 
their superiority beyond strictly military mat- 
ters, into the social life of the command, and to 
make their men fee! that the subordination ex- 
tended not only to things military but to all 
things, and was personal rather than official. 
Such companies only await the expiration of 
their enlistment.to leave the service, with the 
advice to their friends — which, contrary to the 
ordinary rule, is sure to be taken — never to 
enter it. The loss of such men is absolutely 
irreparable. The decline in discipline and effi- 
ciency in many commands of the National 
Guard may be attributed largely to the loss 
of such men, their places being supplied by 
others of inferior character. If this process 
should be general and should continue, the 





decline and ultimate extinction of the National 
Guard would be inevitable. 

A subordination that is attempted to be 
made instinctive by basing it upon an exag- 
geration of the personal, social, and assumed 
inherent inferiority of the enlisted man, besides 
preventing the best enlistments, can only, 
where a free citizen is concerned, be made 
efficient by long years of effort — longer than 
any war is likely to last; and therefore this 
kind of discipline, while it may answer in the 
armies of aristocratic countries, is not the best 
in a free country. Fortunately the foundations 
of a better are ready at hand, and it is not 
necessary to change the character of the man 
in order to make of him a good soldier. 

For the aristocratic idea we should substi- 
tute that of properly constituted authority, a 
love of law, order, and system, fidelity to duty, 
pride of good citizenship and of military and 
chivalric qualities, and an intelligent and full 
explanation of the absolute necessity of silence 
and strict obedience at all times, in order to 
conquer— supplemented, as in other cases, by 
real merit and proper example in the superior. 
By proper instruction on these subjects, ad- 
dressed to the soldier’s intelligence, a better 
discipline can be developed in the volunteer 
army, and especially in the National Guard, 
and in a very much shorter time than can 
possibly be done by the aristocratic method. 
And when at the close of a war such a soldier 
again becomes a free citizen, he is a better one 
than before, and in mind, principles, and hab- 
its is in full accord with free institutions. 

This is the reason why the soldiers of the 
volunteer armies so quickly, so naturally, and 
so completely returned to their civil duties, 
after four or five years of active military life, to 
the great surprise of those whose ideas had been 
formed by contemplating the result of the dis- 
banding of armies governed by the aristocratic 
principle. 

It would seem best ina free country in time 
of peace to use, so far as possible, that basis 
of discipline best adapted to the volunteer 
armies in time of war. Any system may an- 
swer when but little strength is required, and 
that one should be selected which, with the 
least change, would give the greatest strength 
in the time of the greatest trial. 

Some system should be adopted by which 
men should be instructed in the nature of mil- 
itary subordination as distinct from social. 
When this is done, the work will be much fa- 
cilitated. This system should be developed as 
much as possible before a war occurs, and is 
an important part of the preparation for the 
national defense. 

Persons who have formed their opinions 
upon matters of discipline by observing armies 
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governed on the aristocratic principle are apt 
very much to underrate the value of the sub- 
ordination and discipline of the National 
Guard and volunteers, on account of the 
freer intercourse between inferior and super- 
ior and the apparent disregard for ceremony 
and forms to be noted in the ranks of the 
latter. It is difficult for them to believe that 
a man who does not stand at “attention” in 
the presence of an officer is nevertheless fully 
prepared to obey his orders to the utmost; but 
such is often the case. * 

The National Guard of the States is a sort 
of cadet corps from whose rank and file 
general and field officers are likely to be 
evolved in case of war, as has often been done 
before; and it is generally admitted that the 
more intelligent an officer is the more efficient 
he will be. It is likewise true, though not so 
universally admitted, that the same rule ap- 
plies to the private. In thousands of ways, 
such as in making the most of his few comforts 
and in taking care of himself in camp and field 
as well as in battle, the private soldier’s effi- 
ciency is largely in proportion to his intelli- 
gence. 

So much for the education of the republican 
soldier in military discipline. The soldier of 
the Republic should also differ from the sol- 
dier of a monarchy in this: he should be of the 
people, for the people, in close relation to and in 
sympathy with the people, and should continue 
to be so well acquainted with them, and they 
with him, that they and he may have the full- 
est confidence and esteem for each other. In 
monarchies the soldier is the fighting instru- 
ment of his sovereign, who often desires that 
he should not sympathize with the people. 

In selecting material for soldiers from among 
the people, it is best that the culling process 
should go on from youth up. The youths at 
colleges and high-schools should have an op- 
tional class in military tactics and drill. It 
would not be without profit to all if it were 
made compulsory, as it is in Switzerland, for 
the time would not be wasted if the individual 
should never become a member of a military 
organization. The physical development and 
the muscular and mental training resulting from 
an elementary course in military tactics, drill, 
and exerci$es would be ample compensation for 
the time and money spent,and probably would 
be as useful to the learner in after civil life as his 
Latin, French, or algebra, and possibly more 
so. Boys and men having a military bent or 
inclination would naturally seek schools where 
such advantages were offered in connection 
with their other studies, and so of higher 
schools and colleges. He who had a special 
talent would be most likely to go farthest in 
this direction, and he who found that he had 
VoL. XXXVI.— 130. 
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no taste or ability of this kind would more 
easily take some other profession without any 
sense of disgrace to himself or friends in doing 
so. In this way the selection of the fittest 
would be continually going on in the most 
natural way possible, just as in the other 
spheres of life. Appointments to the regular 
army and to the Military Academy could then 
be made from among those who had distin- 
guished themselves by special natural fitness 
and by special attainments. The West Point 
Academy should have its doors thrown open 
wider, so that any one who might be willing to 
subject himself to the severe discipline there 
practiced for four years, under penalty for deser- 
tion, could enter, and students on graduation 
should not be promised commissions in the 
army or required to take them. This change, 
it is believed, would not injure the discipline at 
West Point. Experience teaches that it is not 
the students who are of their own will striving 
for an education who are insubordinate at col- 
lege, but those who have their education thrust 
upon them by doting friends. 

Likewise every inducement of honorable 
mention, or otherwise, should be offered to 
men of proper natural attainments and quali- 
fications to enter the standing army and to re- 
main as long as they can feel enthusiasm for 
their work; and when they practically cease 
to learn they should be allowed and encour- 
aged to resign and to seek employment among 
the people in the kindred professions or occu- 
pations of peace, as did Grant, Sherman, Mc- 
Clellan, Schofield, Rosecrans, and others, thus 
giving place to other young men who would 
be glad to spend a few years in preparing 
themselves to defend their country if occasion 
might require. It is not probable that Grant, 
Sherman, and McClellan lost anything of effi- 
ciency by their years of civil employment, but 
rather gained. It placed them in positions 
where special effort and ability would produce 
for their possessors special results, and so in- 
creased their energy, their tact, and their 
mental resources and enterprise. It brought 
them into closer contact with the people, and 
so increased their knowledge of the peculiar 
character and quality of the material of which 
were composed the volunteer armies of the 
Republic, which they afterwards so gloriously 
led. 

Men should not always be in school, and 
that is what military life might well be called 
in time of peace: it is a preparation for work 
to be hereafter done when the nation’s strength 
is tried. 

It is not recommended, at least for the 
present, that there should be a compulsory 
rotation in the army. It is only proposed that 
resignations of officers after a few years’ ex- 
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perience should be freely accepted and encour- 
aged, and that they should be allowed to return 
to the body of the people, in order that other 
officers may receive commissions in the army 
for short periods, or may receive commissions 
which they would be permitted to resign as 
soon as they too had received some experience. 
Some officers might remain permanently in the 
army to preserve its traditions, as professors re- 
main in colleges while students come and go. 
Under such a system of military preparation 
men of military experience and education liv- 
ing in civil life among their neighbors and 
countrymen could in a short time gather to- 
gether their friends and acquaintances, whom 
they would know, and who would know them, 
thus giving mutual confidence, and could lead 
them to the defense of society and of the 
state and nation more promptly than it could 
be done in any other way; and this would 
make a strong nation without the expense 
and disadvantages of a large standing army. 

In a free republic the military force always 
has been, and always will be, in the body of 
the people. It cannot be permanently other- 
wise: where the ultimate force is, there is the 
sovereignty. All institutions and orders and 
all laws exist by sufferance or direct com- 
mand of this ultimate force. This has been 
recognized by all our great statesmen, and 


they have shown their belief by urging the 
necessity for training the people to arms, in 


the form of a well-organized militia. They 
have embodied their principles in our consti- 
tutions, state and national. The practice in 
the earlier years of the Republic of seeking to 
train all men physically capable, if ever justi- 
fiable, has long ceased to be so, because the 
number of such men, being about seven mill- 
ions, is so large that the training of all is 
entirely unnecessary. It would involve an 
enormous expenditure of money. It would 
compel men to drill who have no aptitude for 
military affairs. They would not-succeed, and 
they would be a hindrance to the others. It 
would be irksome to them, and they would 
use their efforts to break up the system. It 
would also prevent the natural process of se- 
lecting the fittest, which results where only 
one in fifty or a hundred is trained, and only 
those who from an instinct of fitness volun- 
teer for the purpose. 

The officers in the volunteer militia are 
selected, and should be, from men whose 
attainments, abilities, and experience make 
their time most valuable to themselves as 
well as others. 

It would be a good thing for the National 
Guard if some part of the five thousand enlisted 
men and officers, which the Adjutant-General 
recommends should be added to the regular 
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army, should be taken from the National 
Guard by enlistments and commissions for a 
short period of service — of three or six months, 
or even a year. The candidate forsuch aservice 
should be required first to pass such an exam- 
ination by an army board as would show him 
to be reasonably well qualified by nature and 
attainments to at once assume the duties that 
his new position would impose upon him. At 
the military posts where the National Guard 
men serve there should be a school for offi- 
cers and enlisted men; where the duties of the 
various positions should be intelligently ex- 
plained and illustrated by officers detailed for 
the purpose, in which these citizen soldiers 
might make the most of their time while in the 
army. ‘These short-term men and officers 
might perhaps be required to discharge all 
duties, so far as might be deemed practicable, 
that are required of others of their rank in the 
army. They should be enlisted or commis- 
sioned in the army, and for the time being have 
nothing to do with the National Guard. That 
kind of discipline in the army which is based 
upon personal dependence might be slightly 
impaired by this practice, but the best disci- 
pline would not be to any considerable extent; 
for if the right persons were selected, it would 
be those who were most desirous of learning 
true discipline. 

In order to secure a more general instruc- 
tion the National Guard should go into camp 
from six to ten days each year, and it should 
all go into state camps, under one com- 
mander. There is a very great, very beneficial, 
and almost indispensable influence in convert- 
ing men into soldiers — in the promotion of 
discipline of every sort, in army-making as 
distinguished from mere teaching —to be found 
in having soldiers do duty in the presence of 
others, and having other soldiers do duty in 
their presence. Each one learns that he has 
a duty that he himself must perform, and that 
others have duties with which he must not in- 
terfere; and the latter is almost as important as 
the former. By seeing other soldiers faithfully 
performing their duties without swerving to 
the right hand or to the left, by seeing perfect 
order prevailing and everything being done by 
the right person and in the right way and at 
the right time amidst so large a number as to 
make this utterly impossible without military 
discipline, the esprit de corps is engendered, 
and the feeling strengthened that the whole 
army is a unit, and each part, while attending 
to its own duty, can rely, without the least 
nervousness or distrust, upon all other parts at- 
tending to theirs. A soldier may and will have 
his private personal friends with whom he talks 
and in whom he confides. As a soldier he 
should know other soldiers simply as such, ac- 
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cording to their rank, position, and duties, 
without reference to the personality of the 
man. This is more easily learned where the 
soldier is brought into contact with soldiers of 
whom he knows nothing but their rank, posi- 
tion, and duties, except that they are honor- 
able members of his own army, and as such 
are always worthy of the utmost confidence 
as soldiers, from a soldier. These things can 
only be learned by having large bodies of 
troops together under trusted and compe- 
tent officers, and they must be learned or 
there is no real army. It is these feelings, felt 
to be so strong and so deep by the veteran 
comrades of many well-fought campaigns, that 
make old soldiers so confiding, so trusting, so 
partial to one another through all their after 
life. These things constitute the indispensable 
essence of the army ; and without them there 
can be no army, no matter how many other- 
wise good soldiers there may be. It is only 
when these things are too much overlooked, 
undervalued, or misunderstood, and when too 
much relative importance is attached to the 
mechanical execution of the drills and ceremo- 
nies, that small camps are preferred to the 
largest possible. 

In States where there is a well-organized 
National Guard, a commission might be ap- 
pointed consisting of four or five officers se- 
lected from the National Guard, and as many 
more detailed from the regular army, including 
such professors of military science as might 
be serving in the colleges of the State. This 
commission might examine such officers and 
non-commissioned officers as desired to be 
examined and such as might be ordered before 
it, and grant diplomas showing attainments in 
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the various branchesof military art andscience. 
Such an institution to be of any value must 
have its expenses, including pay of officers who 
compose it and transportation and subsistence 
of officers attending it, paid by the State. In 
this event a healthy demand would be created 
for the service of such regular officers as could 
be secured from the army and the military 
colleges during the annual encampment, to 
conduct officers’ schools and non-commis- 
sioned officers’ schools, and to assist and coach 
the various officers in the discharge of their 
duties generally. It would not be well for any 


,one to supersede commanders as the proper 


instructors of their own troops; but command- 
ers would be glad to avail themselves of the 
assistance of better-informed men, and would 
be profited thereby. In this way the services 
of several officers of the regular army would 
be extremely profitable, if they could be ob- 
tained during the annual encampment of each 
brigade. 

If something of the plan here suggested were 
gradually adopted, it would have a tendency 
to put many graduates of West Point and some 
ex-army officers with their technical knowl- 
edge into the National Guard, and some of the 
most military of the National Guard officers 
might find their way into the army, carrying 
with them their practical knowledge of the 
character of our volunteers. It would bind 
together in one bond of sympathetic union the 
Military Academy, the Army, and the National 
Guard, greatly strengthen the military power 
of the nation, and foster that sentiment so 
necessary in a republic of liberty governed by 
law. 

James Montgomery Rice, 


Lieutenant-Colonel, Lllinois National Guard, 


IIl.— COMMENT ON COLONEL RICE’S PAPER, 


OLONEL RICE’S paper covers many points on 
which opinions naturally differ. It is a wholesome 
sign that so much attention is being paid by thoughtful 
men to the necessity of providing for our national de- 
fense by a more thorough organization of the militia 
of the several States, and it is from a comparison of 
their opinions that the best method is to be selected. 
Wars nowadays are speedily decided, and a nation 
not prepared to protect itself will be conquered before 
it can organize and train its natural forces so as to 
render them effective. With our absurdly small regu- 
lar army, it is to the National Guard of the various 
States alone that the country must look to supply the 
regimental and company officers who are to command 
the volunteers who are to protect it in time of war. 
No pains, therefore, should be spared to make their 
military education as thorough as is possible under the 
peculiar circumstances of their services, 
The foundation of a military organization is disci- 


pline. I do not think it possible to have in a militia 
regiment the rigid discipline of regulars. But while 
not carrying “class distinction” too far, it is perfectly 
possible to require the men, when in uniform, to con- 
form to rigid rules in regard to the respect to be paid 
to their officers and to the forms of ceremony, etc., so 
as to impress upon them the maxim “that obedience 
to authority lies at the foundation of military efficiency.” 
This is done regularly at the New York State Camp, 
and the better the regiment the more pride its mem- 
bers take in observing these matters. 

The great point to insure obedience — and one upon 
which particular stress is laid by German authorities — 
is to impress upon the men that their officers will pro- 
tect them from all unnecessary labor and danger ; “for 
when the men know this they face hardship and dan- 
ger uncomplainingly, knowing that it is inevitable.” 
This involves, of necessity, that the officers should be 
taught how to care for their men; and here, therefore, 
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is where the National Guard officer is weak, because 
uninstructed. 

I doubt whether it would be possible to throw open 
the doors of West Point as proposed, without injuring 
it. The cadets are now paid and supported by the coun- 
try. If there were many more, it would cost too much. 
Besides, the present wholesome regulation which draws 
the officers of our army from every state and rank in 
life would be apt to be overthrown. 

Any system, however, which would enable our youth 
and those National Guardsmen who are anxious to 
improve themselves in military matters to do so would 
be of great value. Military instructors in colleges, short- 
term service in army posts,— like the one-year volun- 
teers of Germany,— would cost the country but little, | 
and add greatly to its means of defense. It cannot be 
expected, however, that such men as compose our 
National Guard will enlist as privates in the army. 


New York, July, 1888. 


IV.— OUR 


ALE citizens of the United States between eighteen 

and forty-five years of age are considered availa- 

ble for military duty, men holding State or Government 
positions, or certain religious beliefs, being exempt. 

During the summer of 1887 twelve States and one 
Territory* had their guard inspected, while in camp, 
by United States army officers detailed for that pur- 
pose by the Secretary of War. The following extracts 
from the reports of some of these officers give an idea 
of the efficiency of the guard in general. 

Colonel H. M. Black, United States Army Inspector 
Michigan N, G.: 

The general apeotinnse of the several regiments was 
excellent, All looked young, active, energetic, andhealthy, 
and have in them the material to make as fine soldiers as 
could be found in any country. 

Colonel E, S, Otis, United States Army Inspector 
Pennsylvania N. G.: 

The men are young, of fine physique. . . . Its intelli- 
gence is of a high order; its organization is effective; its 
practical knowledge, considering its opportunities, very 
marked. 

Colonel W. R. Shafter, United States Army In- 
spector Second Brigade California N. G.: 

The conduct of the men while in camp was most excel- 
lent, their physical condition good, and it was apparent 
that the only thing necessary to make them first-class 
soldiers was the need for their services in actual warfare. 

Edwin C. Mason, Acting Inspector-General, United 
States Army: 

From -s experience with the militia in years past, I 
was entirely unprepared to find the National Guard on 


such a high plane of discipline and general efficiency as 
I find that in the State of lowa. 


Colonel E. F. Townsend, United States Army In- 
spector Dakota N. G. : 


It is an excellent body of men, full of zeal, and only 
requires to be directed rightly to make splendid soldiers. 


Iowa, Michi- 
ork, Ohio, Pennsylva- 


* Alabama, California, Dakota, Delaware, Illinois, 
gan, Minnesota, New Ye 
nia, Vermont. 


Hampshire, New 
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They would not like to associate with the men, nor 
would the influence upon them be good if they did. 

Examinations and diplomas in the method suggested 
by Colonel Rice — anything, in fact, which will help the 
National Guardsman to fit himself for service without 
taking up more time than he can afford to devote — 
should be provided. 

I cannot agree with Colonel Rice as to the value of 
large camps of instruction. They look imposing, but 
there is very apt to be too many “ reviews ” and cere- 
monies. A model camp should have as little show and 
as much hard work as possible. At the meetings of the 
United States National Guard Association the regi- 
mental officers all preferred regimental camps. The 
experience of New York shows, however, that there 
should be carefully selected instructors and inspectors 
to see that the prescribed work is done, and done 
properly. 

George W. Wingate, 
President National Guard Association of the United States. 


GUARD. 


Adjutant-General Drum, United States Army (re- 
port to Secretary of War, 1887), calls attention to 
these reports as follows: 


The reports, appended hereto, of the several inspect- 
ing officers are highly interesting and instructive. The 
steadily increasing interest manifested by the militia of 
the States is evidenced by the high percentage of attend- 
ance at the annual encampments and the general excel- 
lent military spirit of the troops. . . . Young officers 
of the army could be spared during the winter, to report 
to the adjutants-general of States, on application of the 
governors, to aid in the instruction of both officers and 
non-commissioned officers. 


Whilst the reports referred to show that the fer- 
sonnel of the guard is all it should be, there are defi- 
ciencies to which these reports point — deficiencies 
which consist mainly in discipline, knowledge of guard 
duty, and equipments. 

Whatever in the way of uniforms and equipments 
have been obtained were, until recently, issued by the 
State or purchased by the men themselves, but now 
the United States Government lends a helping hand 
by an annual appropriation of $400,000 “in the way 
of equipments,” each State being allowed its pro rata 
proportion. Each State has its own uniform and but- 
ton (a few States, having adopted the United States 
army uniform and retaining the State button, are excep- 
tions). The guns in use vary, but the tendency now 
in this is to adopt the regulation United States army 
gun, and many States have already done so. The 
armament of the artillery, as a rule, is old ordnance 
and unfit for service. The Gatling gun now forms part 
of the armament of the artillery in California, Connec- 
ticut, Indiana, Ohio, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, and perhaps other States. 

The National Guard of the different States, if brought 
together, would present a variegated appearance as to 
uniform, arms, and general equipment. 

The guard in each State is enlisted for service within 
the State only, andis under control of the governor, who 
by virtue of his office is commander-in-chief, and who 
appoints an administrative officer called the adjutant- 

















general, who looks after the guard. Each State reg- 
ulates the pay for her troops, which in many States 
amounts to very little, while some allow the guard, 
when on duty, United States army pay. 

The accompanying table based upon the official return 
of the Adjutant-General, U.S. A., July 2d, 1888, gives 
the strength of the regularly enlisted militia. It will 
be seen that our National Guard numbers about one 
hundred thousand, and the first thing to be considered 
is the efficiency of this body of men. 
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Alabama ..... 42| 157 | 2036 2244 1 3 | 38 
California..... 2 110 | 243 | 4056 | 4417 114 | 41 
Colorado ..... 2/31] 105 1015 1153 4 1 | 26 
Connecticut...| 1 9| 162 2401 2573 1! 37 
elaware..... | 14 40 655 7°9 2 | 8 
Florida ....... tos | 1066) 1171 2| 30 
Georgia ...... | 25 | 308 | 4233 | 4566 | 10 3 60 
Illinois ...... 41 44| 277 | 3825 4150 2| 65 
Indiana ...... 1 | 22| 164 1997 2184 1 4| 36 
Seer gy 2/18] 192 | 248% 2693 48 
Kansas. .... 5 | 30] 130 | 18o0r 1966 | 2] 30 
Kentucky .... 13 88 | 1235 1336 | | 19 
uisiana..... 7) 3t | 58 | 182r 2017 5 | 8| 10 
Maine........ 1| 6 7° 891 968 1] 22 
Maryland..... 2|30/| 135 | 1849 | 2016 41 
Massachusetts.| 5 | 37 | 351 | 4653 | 5046 3/ 3| 72 
Michigan. ....| 4 | 16 | 139 | 2853 | 3012 | 1 | 36 
Minnesota ....| 6 | 23 | 127 1640 1796 | 1 1 | 30 
Mississippi....} 4 | 20 | 135 | 1230 | 1389 4| 32 
Missoun...... 1] 12] 112 | 2026 amsz | 1 6 
Nebraska.....| 1 | 19 8 1118 = 222 r| 1 |'20 
| 
Nevada....... 4/40 1 300 362 | 1| 18 
- Hampshire.} 1 | 9 99 | 1127 1236 2 | 1} 2% 
New Jersey...| 3 | 50 | 257 | 3637 3947 | 2] 53 
New York... 5 | 76| 675 | 12474 | 13230 6 |179 
No. Carolina. 1 | 20] 118 1175 1314 I 27 
EE 16 | 368 | 5242 5626 1| 8] 89 
Oregon....... a] 12] x11 | 1433 1557 1] 1] 25 
Pennsylvania .| 4 | 41 | 535 | 7965 8545 2| 2|132 
Rhode Island.| 1 | 24 | 115 1016 1156 2| 4] 20 
So. Carolina..| 8 | 88 | 443 4305 4844 36 4| 42 
‘Tennessee .... 20 | 126 | 1411 1557 5 | 25 
: eae 3} 30] 248 2275 2550 | 10| 2] 53 
Vermont...... 1| ™%4 56 721 792 1| 12 
Virginia ...... 2} 8| 158 | 2707 2875 3| 4| 46 
West Virginia. 1] 7% 794 869 I I 2 
Wisconsin .... 20 | 144 | 1928 2092 | I 1| 34 
TERRITORIES. | 
Dakota...... 30 82 880 992 | | 28 
Montana si 7 40 571 623 2| 2 8 
New Mexico.. 9| 144 1582 1735 | 32] 5 
Washington ..| 3 | 24 57 806 890 1 | 14 
Wyoming..... rg 45 48 
Dist.Columbia.|} 1 | 8 | 84 | 1096 | 1189 24 
| 
| 
Total....... |106 |1099) 7237 | 98372 | 106814 |125 | 97 | 1557 
| 


No return received from Arkansas. Arizona, Idaho, and Utah 
have no organized militia. 





The officers of higher ranks and many of the com- 
pany commanders now in the service served in the 
civil war, and those officers who did not, chiefly young 
men, are being molded and influenced by these veter- 
ans; and this influence will last long after the old sol- 
diers are gone. The ranks are filled by self-sustaining 
young men who are unequaled in love of country, 
soldierly qualities, education, and habits. 

Instead of keeping up a large standing army for the 
maintenance of its honor and integrity, this country 
relies on the volunteer. That the volunteer is expected 
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to respond to all calls in time of need is sufficient 
reason for having him properly equipped in time of 
peace. The guard as it now stands is virtually a vol- 
unteer army; although only sworn into State service, 
these men would at the first call wo/unteer to go wher- 
ever their country needed them. 

Many theories have been advanced for the improve- 
ment of the guard, and the following ideas in regard 
to this improvement have been suggested by reports 
of inspecting officers, articles in military journals, con- 
versations with military men, and service in the guard. 

Let the guard be divided between the States and 
Territories in accordance with the population, and have 
a uniform oath of enlistment swearing men into the 
service of the General as well as the State Government. 
Make them, in fact, United States volunteers, and, if 
best, change the name from National Guardsmen to 
United States Volunteers. 

After thoroughly equipping and arming, let the 
United States Government instruct them in the duties 
of the soldier; and with this in view, the Secretary of 
War could detail competent officers to visit as often as 
needed the armories in each State, to give instructions 
by means of lectures, schools, drills, etc., these officers, 
for the time being, to act in conjunction with the State’s 
adjutant-general. 

The adjutant-general of a State is a political ap- 
pointee, and this is often detrimental to the guard, 
When a competent adjutant-general is found he should 
be retained, without reference to politics or change of 
governors. If this cannot be accomplished, let the 
Secretary of War detail a suitable officer, who, although 
acting under orders from the governor, would be free 
from political intrigue, 

An important addition to any plan would be a 
pecuniary inducement for men to attend drill, Allow 
something per year for attending drills,—it need not 
be a large sum,—and for absence unexcused deduct a 
stipulated amount. Thus the hardest thing to contend 
against —non-attendance at drill — would be remedied. 
When drilling, in camps of instruction, or on duty for 
the General Government, let the same authority pay 
them; and when a State calls for them, let it pay for the 
service rendered. The idea of paying these men for 
drilling might be antagonized onthe ground of expense; 
but it must be remembered that the money would be 
spent on our best young men, and that these men are 
holding themselves ready to spend their lives, if need 
be, for their country. The physical and mental train- 
ing, the improvement in carriage and general appear- 
ance, of the men is a strong argument in favor of this 
plan. Furthermore, the fact that they were being paid 
for their efforts in perfecting themselves as citizen 
soldiers would increase their zeal and keep the ranks 
filled with the best material. 

The State’s adjutant-general’s départment should 
be supported by the State, and armories provided by 
the same authority. 

Were the foregoing ideas carried out, the result 
would be a United States volunteer army divided be- 
tween the States, the troops in each State forming a 
military department under command of the governor ; 
but when called into the service of the General Govern- 
ment, the soldier would pass from under the State’s 
control and be subject to the United States authority. 
The importance of selecting efficient officers is not to 
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be lost sight of. The common plan now in vogue is for 
the men to elect their officers. When in addition to this 
the newly elected officer is required to go before an 
examining board, properly constituted, incompetent 
material will be kept out. 

The following, from the last year’s report of General 
Sheridan, is worthy of the consideration due to the high 
authority from which it comes: 


I am strongly in favor of the General Government 
extending all possible aid to the National Guard of the 
different States, as they constitute a body of troops that 
in any great emergency would form an es poche part of 
our military force. ‘They should be armed with the best 
weapons, amply provided with complete camp and gar- 
rison equipage, and instructed in the various drills and 
exercises according to the tactics and systems followed in 
the regular army. According to my observation and ex- 
»erience, most of the State troops now march well and 
ern the gun well, but they are deficient in discipline 
and all the duties that teach a soldier to take care of him- 
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self while in camp and upon the march. This defect can 
best be overcome by establishing some system of en- 
campment under the control of the General Government. 
In the development of such a measure, the entire army, 
as well as myself personally, will be glad to render such 
assistance as lies in our power, and I recommend that 
the favorable consideration of the subject may be com- 
mended to Congress. 

Experience would soon demonstrate the feasibility 
of any plan which might be adopted, and by proper 
changes, as needed, an effective system could be 
formed. In many States the maintaining of a military 
force is now a necessity in order to keep down the 
riotous element so freely admitted to our shores. 

The number of men available for military duty is 
estimated at 8,000,000. Granting that a National Guard 
100,000 strong is large enough, there would be one citi- 
zen soldier out of 80 available men, or one-eightieth of 
our strength, equipped. 

Edmund Cone Brust, 

Major 1st Regiment Light Artillery Ohio National Guard. 
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PON a height, upon a height of song, 
A maiden sits whose bosom ne’er hath 
heaved 
With the dark billows that to Love belong, 
Who hath not been deceived, who hath not 
grieved. 


From the bright bow of her delicious lips 
Arrows of music, like to sunbeams, spring ; 

And, like the shafts upon the shoulder tips 
Of Pheebus, loud in human hearts they ring. 


Greece shuts her eyes to listen, as the lay 
From Lesbos’ isle o’ersings the echoing sea, 
And in the purple fields of nether day 
The shade of Homer brightens wondrously. 


Tears fill those eyes, long blindto human strife— 
Tears of keen pleasure such as Hector shed, 

When on the fragrant bosom of his wife 

The hero’s baby hid a startled head. 


And in that grove of cypresses severe 
That sadly sentinel the Stygian stream, 
When Sappho’s music brims her empty 
ear, 
The ghost of Helen smiles through her dark 
dream. 


For never yet, since naked from the wave 
That climbed her, clamorous for a last 
embrace, 
Arose that goddess crueller than the grave, 
With gleams like laughters in her gliding 
grace,— 


Oh! never yet since Venus like a flower 
Rose from the subject sea, hath woman’s 
word 
The world’s deep heart with such mysterious 
power, 
The world’s deep heart, like the deep ocean, 
stirred. 
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But if the shadows in the populous vasts 
Of Death’s domain thrill at the song divine, 
Oh! how much deeper is the spell it casts 
On those who still quaff Life’s resplendent 
wine ! 


No wonder maids of Lesbos ’neath the moon 
Dance till the day comes blushing up the 
hill, 
And then in coverts apt for amorous swoon, 
Till noon bring sleep, of dream-love take 
their fill. 


No wonder men of Lesbos are inspired 

To loftier aims of love, to grander deeds 
Of patriot purpose by the singer fired. 

But now, alas! her own full bosom bleeds: 


Phaon has come, and on her perfect lips 
The song’s perfection ceaseth. She is mute, 
While from her sudden-moistured palms there 
slips 
Quick to her feet the sudden-rifted lute. 


Phaon has come: alas! for happy days,— 
Alas! for innocence of girlish youth,— 

Her eyes are dazzled by his careless blaze, 
Her mind enslaved by his apparent truth. 


Strange! Other men as beautiful as he 
In Lesbos, lovely land, have wooed her 
warm, 
And often sworn to her on bended knee 
Her sweet song could not match her face 
and form. 


But Phaon proudly towers above the rest, 
And at his lightest word each ruddy drop 
In her bright body, hurrying to her breast, 
Burns with a madness that no will may 
stop. 


“T love him, love him, but does he love me?” 
Ah! question asked for ages,— seldom yet 
Securely answered — by what hard decree 
In woman’s rose-heart must that thorn be 
set ? 


“T love him, love him,” in her eager ear 
The small bird sings it, brightly fluttering 
by; 
Or when she wanders by the ocean drear 
The billows moan it, and the winds reply. 


When she believes he loves her in return, 
The summer days a splendor more serene 
Are gemmed with, and the nights more lovely 

burn, 
While stars, like golden hearts, throb large 
and keen. 
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When she believes he doth not love her — 
oh! 
The night is not so gloomy as the day, 
Because with day her mind’s worst shadows 


89, 
And sleep with dreams her anguish can 
allay. 


But he hath spoken — oh! the golden tongue, 
Oh! jewel words, forever to be worn! 
He loves her: he hath said it— or hath 
sung, 
For speech is music on this happy morn. 


Away with doubts, away with fears, make 
room ! 
Alas! the world is narrow for such bliss: 
One life is narrower still to hold the bloom, 
The flower divine of that first double kiss. 


Sappho is crowned so tall with happiness, 
She cannot stoop to sing as erst she sang: 

To voice her secret joy would make it less; 
To set it to a tune would be a pang, 


Because ’t would seem to limit it, and so 
In Phaon’s arms she lets the moments fly, 
Each night her passion gaining in its glow, 
Each day her worship soaring still more 
high. 


But the hour comes that comes with certain 
pace 
To all things human, be they glad or sad: 
There is a shadow on her Phaon’s face; 
His voice forgets the tender tones it had. 


Yet still he seeks her side, and, cruelly kind, 

Lingers,— and so hope lingers,— and she 
tries 

With strange new fancies to enmesh his mind, 

E’en as she dons new robes to snare his 
eyes. 


But the hour comes that comes with certain 
pace, 
And Phaon comes not to the trysting-tree ! 
His heart is tangled in a newer grace — 
Another face, perhaps, more fair than she, 


What then, to lure him back, shall she at- 
tempt — 
Poor Queen of Song, still eager to be slave 
Of one light man who never could have dreamt 
What an immensity of love she gave ? 


“Vea, I will sing some world-compelling song, 
My long-neglected lute I will retake.” 
Alas! her spirit’s discord is too strong: 
The music’s heart, like hers, can only break. 








“Thou, too, art false! Down, down, false 
lute!” she cries ; 
“Tf from thy secret chambers of delight 
I cannot win one song, how vain my sighs 


Would be to summon Phaon to my sight! 


“Gone is my gift— my magic is o’erspelled : 
O thou, dear Goddess of the silver bow! 
Let now my grievous misery be quelled: 
To ease this heart I pray thee overthrow 


“This brain with one swift arrow. Goddess 
pure, 
Most glorious Moon, mother of dreams, be 
kind ; 
Since for this woe there be no earthly cure, 
Rain down a heavenly madness on my 
mind.” 


The goddess hears her and in pity bends, 
Remembering Latmos and Endymion: 
Swifter than lightning is the beam she sends, 
And lo! a shade on Sappho’s mind is 

thrown. 


But her dark eyes flash brighter than before, 
And loud she sings — so loud that, stunned 
with fright, 
In the dense bosk the nightingales no more 
With thick, precipitate song o’erpraise the 
night. 


A shade on Sappho’s mind, and now, and now, 
As if in symbol of high sympathy, 

A cloud is gathering on heaven’s azure brow 
From veils of vapor that have left the sea. 


Louder she sings, and, singing, blindly takes 
A little goat-path up the precipice 
At whose rough base the angry ocean breaks 
With a long, rolling roar and then a seeth- 
ing hiss. 


See now! she climbeth to the topmost crag: 
*T wixt crag and cloud she poiseth like a bird, 

Her long dark locks out-floating like a flag: 
Her bosom panting like a racer spurred. 
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The sacred fury bubbles to her mouth ; 
From that divinest of all human throats, 

Sweet as a honeyed zephyr of the south, 
Loud as a silver clarion come the notes: 


‘Lo! I am She who sprung from the deep 
sea: 
My car, a pearl, was drawn by rival doves, 
And, like the play of little flames, round me 
Gamboled a roseate cloud of baby Loves, 


“ Precocious Cupids, armed with quip and jest, 
To tease the senses of humanity ; 

But ah! my sleep in the sea’s womb was best — 
Was best for mortals and most sure for me. 


“ For, when deep calleth unto deep, above 
Imagination must the tempest soar, 

And when the very Queen of Love doth love, 
The peace of gods deserts her evermore. 


“So I, who was a goddess yesterday, 
Am now a feather for the breath of Fate; 
Dead is my lover, dead and gone away 
Down through the wide, the ever-open gate. 


“Then let me go, because I cannot die, 
Back to the dreamful womb from whence I 
sprang ; 
O Mother, Mother Ocean! look, I fly 
Theewards to solve me of this earthborn 


pang.” 


A flash of eyes — or is it lightning now ? 
A tossing of white arms — or is it spray ? 
And Sappho crowns no more the crag’s dark 
brow; 
Her beauty, like a dream, hath passed away. 


Then from the cradling waves ascends a sigh 
Half pain, half joy: the dolphins in their 
leap 
Pause, and the sea-mews pipe a puny cry 
Against the thunders gathering o’er the 
deep ; 
But Sappho, free from dreams, now sleepeth 
the true sleep. 
Henry W. Austin. 
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The American Volunteer. 


EADERS of the papers on war subjects that 
have appeared in the pages of THE CENTURY 
cannot have failed to note in them from time to time 
points bearing upon the topic presented in the articles 
on the national military system in this number of the 
magazine, in which General Kautz of the Regular Army 
and the officers of the State Militia, writing for their 
respective divisions of the service, call attention to the 
soldierly qualities of the young men of the nation and 
their general capacity for a thorough and liberal educa- 
tion in the theory and practice of military arts. 

In THE CENTURY’S narratives of battles and cam- 
paigns of the civil war, distinguished leaders of both 
sides have laid particular stress upon the character of 
American volunteers. Grant, McClellan, Longstreet, 
Beauregard, Sherman, all but one leaders of armies, 
and that one—Longstreet—the permanent commander 
of an army corps, have in the course of their articles 
praised the troops that bore upon their bayonets the 
fortunes of the respective sections. General Grant in 
his Shiloh paper, contrasting the volunteer with the 
regular, says that the former system “ embraced men 
who risked life for a principle, and often men of social 
standing, competence, or wealth.” General McClellan 
in his account of the Peninsular campaign, writing of 
the Seven-Days’ fighting, says, “‘ No praise can be too 
great for the officers and men who passed through 
these seven days of battles, enduring fatigue without 
a murmur, successfully meeting and repelling every 
attack made upon them, always in the right place in 
the right time, and emerging from the fiery ordeal a 
compact army of veterans, equal to any task that brave 
and disciplined men can be called upon to undertake.” 
General Longstreet in summing up results on the in- 
vasion of Maryland in 1862 says, “Our soldiers were 
as patient, courageous, and chivalrous as any ever 
marshaled into phalanx.” General Beauregard writes 
of the first Bull Run that “the personal material on 
both sides was of exceptionally good character,” and 
says that at Shiloh his command was “ of excellent 
personality.” General Sherman, in “The Grand 
Strategy of the War,” after commenting upon the 
trained soldiery of Europe, concludes as follows: 
“ Nevertheless, for service in our wooded country, 
where battles must be fought chiefly by skirmishers 
and ‘thin lines,’ I prefer our own people. They pos- 
sess more individuality, more self-reliance, learn more 
quickly the necessity for organization and discipline, 
and will follow where they have skilled leaders in 
whom they have confidence.” 

These commanders were all scientifically trained to 
the profession of arms, and, with the exception of the 
last, the remarks quoted apply to the volunteers early 
in the war. It is a fact that some of the best fought 
battles of the war were those delivered in Virginia 
and Maryland, and in Mississippi and Tennessee, in 
VoL. XXXVI.— 131. 
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1862, when the troops engaged had been less than a 
year in service, many of them less than half that time. 
Though a variety of circumstances are taken into ac- 
count by a commander who is about to risk all upon 
one feat of arms, the reader of these inside histories 
of battle-field events seldom or never finds a general, 
when writing of such a crisis, betraying a want of 
faith in his troops. That the troops would do all 
that men could do under the circumstances seems 
always to have been a safe conclusion. This was not 
alone the case where the test was one of brute heroism 
simply; it was so when high moral courage was 
needed. If the armies were irregularly rationed be- 
cause there was no means of transportation, there 
was no mutiny; the men slung their muskets across 
their backs, took up tools proper for the work, made 
roads, constructed bridges, repaired and manned en- 
gines, cars, and boats, and when the lines of supply 
were in order returned to their proper work before the 
enemy. General Grant states in his story of the 
Chattanooga campaign, “ Every branch of railroad 
building, making tools to work with, and supplying 
the workingmen with food, was all going on at once, 
and without the aid of a mechanic or laborer except 
what the command itself furnished.’’ Instances in- 
numerable are recorded in these vivid narratives, 
showing that the American people, in war as in peace, 
are equal to every emergency. Men bred to the pro- 
fessions, and to the finer callings of art and trade, were 
both able and willing to handle the shovel and pickax 
whenever it became necessary to the safety of a posi- 
tion to have it intrenched. 

But beyond this superb personality of the volunteers, 
—a quality which is of course of the highest import- 
ance,— there is little in these military narratives to en- 
courage the people in a belief that the country is at all 
times prepared for war. 

The energy and versatility that are so invaluable in 
soldiers and so characteristic of American young men 
must be guided by scientific methods, and scientific 
knowledge in military matters is not a mere routine 
acquirement. There is such a thing as the genius of 
battle; and genius in war, as in other fields of high 
endeavor, rests oftenest upon men whose well-trained 
powers lend them confidence and freedom in the heat 
of action. Most soldiers, perhaps all, who have the 
true military spirit are not by nature lovers of strife. 
Hence the placing of proper knowledge of the arts of 
war and of the control of implements of war into the 
hands of men devoted to military life, especially men 
who, like the American militia, are citizens, having all 
the interests of citizens in the preservation of peace 
and of the institutions of the land, would seem to be 
a wise solution of the military problem. 

Germany maintains peace by being always prepared 
for war. Men like the volunteers who have been de- 
scribed in the recent war narratives, and who are again 
considered as the proper personnel for the military 
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system of to-day, in the articles by General Kautz and 
Colonel Rice, will not under any encouragement seek 
diversion on the battle-field; but rather, when driven 
to it, will wage war as a measure that makes for 
peace. American volunteers will never again be 
pitted in war against American volunteers. The 
question seems to be whether American volunteers 
of the future shall enter upon the campaign against a 
foreign foe, when it is forced upon them, as an army of 
well-trained citizen soldiery, or, speaking from a mili- 
tary point of view, as a heterogeneous mob. Condi- 
tions have changed since military men now living 
acquired their experience, and they will continue to 
change. Unless our methods of preparation are in 
keeping with the times, we must one day pay dearly 
for the oversight. 


Philip H. Sheridan, 


In the death of General Sheridan the country has 
lost another of the five soldiers — Grant, Sherman, 
Thomas, Meade, and Sheridan—to whose directing 
hands the nation, North and South, is mainly indebted 
for the successful conclusion of the contest for the 
preservation of the Union; a man, moreover, whose 
place as a picturesque figure of the war and whose 
military reputation were established during his life. 
There is likely to be little difference of opinion in the 
historical estimates of so uncomplex a nature—as a 
man, strong and simple, as a commander, vigilant, re- 
sourceful, bold, confident, decisive, and reliable. Prob- 
ably no officer on the Union side, except Hancock, and 
none on the Confederate side, except perhaps Forrest, 
so nearly embodied the instinct of war, the pagan idea 
of Mars. It speaks much, therefore, for Sheridan’s 
personal character, and much for the American pop- 
ular ideas which produce such sentiments in our 
soldiers, that at heart, like Grant, he had an utter ab- 
horrence of war, having been known even to say that 
the time is coming when the killing of a thousand 
men in battle will be looked upon as a thousand 
murders. 

Ina certain sense it may be said, without derogation, 
that Sheridan’s fame outran even his notable achieve- 
ments. Brilliant as he was in raid or pursuit, or in the 
gorge of battle, it was not until the first great raid to 
Richmond, and in the masterly campaign of the Shen- 
andoah Valley, and in these alone, that he may be 
said to have exercised anything like the initiative 
which goes with the responsibilities of a command of 
the first rank. He did nothing that was not done 
well; thoroughness was his most conspicuous trait. 
But the fortune of war did not throw to his lot the 
solution of the largest military problems. Grant, on 
the other hand, was prepared for the grand strategy of 
the last year of the war by having had on every field 
he fought, from Belmont to Chattanooga, the widest 
option and responsibility. The most accorate judg- 
ment of a man is likely to be found in the consensus 
of contemporary opinion, and in this light it is a mag- 
nificent tribute to Sheridan that most of the promi- 
nent officers of the contending armies have thought 
him fit for greater commands than those which he 
actually exercised. 

This was the judgment of Grant, and we believe is that 
of Sherman, and of many others only less distinguished. 
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It is inspired by the fact that Sheridan was, first of all, 
master of his profession; that he was always ready 
to give more of service than was expected of him, and 
that he had not the limitations of petty personal quali- 
ties which detracted from the success of so many com- 
manders on both sides. His life was devoted to the 
service of his country; his action was uninfluenced by 
animosity; and his death, like that of Grant, is an oc- 
casion for considering anew the benefits of the great 
struggle, and for renewing those pledges of generous 
friendship between former foes which is the crowning 
glory of the American soldier. 


The Amenities of Politics, 


Our country has been peculiarly fortunate in the 
orderly development of its political history, which has 
secured at each successive point a clearly marked line 
of division between the two great forces that have 
finally made the country what it is. There have been 
very few periods in our history when the individual 
voter has not had a clear opportunity of choice between 
two fundamental and opposing theories of government 
and politics, while the phases of this opposition have 
changed as the country and its needs have changed. 
The one force has had its time of peaceful growth 
and its time of abnormal development, when it went 
so far as to strike at the very life of the republic; but 
it has developed generally in strict accord with the 
natural growth of the country, and gives us now a 
system of local and internal government more nearly 
approaching perfection than any other system has yet 
provided for its citizens, The national idea, too, has 
had its period of abnormal development, when it 
seemed to threaten not only the liberty of the individ- 
ual, but even the life of the States; but its general 
course of development has been no more rapid than 
the highest needs of the country have made impera- 
tive. One can hardly follow the constant conflicts 
and alternate triumphs of these two historical forces 
without a feeling of special wonder at the definiteness 
of the issues which they have offered from time to time 
to the mass of voters, and the general success with 
which popular government has in every case indorsed 
with its approval that one of the two whose success at 
the moment was more important to the general welfare 
of the country. 

Yet he who loves and respects his fellow-man can- 
not escape a sense of humiliation as he notices the 
apparent indifference of individual men to the great 
issues really at stake. The two streams of force are 
grand, imposing, and impossible to mistake: the indi- 
vidual units whose thought, feeling, and action make 
up the sum of these forces are apparently actuated by 
anything but a consciousness of the historical stream 
of which they are a part. Eighty or ninety years ago, 
for example, the country’s foreign and domestic char- 
acter seemed to be at stake. It was a question whether 
the rising republic was to take its place among the 
nations of the earth as a mere congeries of jarring 
states, without respect abroad or confidence at home, 
or as a strong, homogeneous nation, which would not 
permit other nations even to know officially that there 
were diversities of interest within the United States. 
Here, at least, would seem to be an issue which Fed- 
eralist and Democrat could appreciate promptly and 
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argue clearly, and which would drive out at once every 
extraneous consideration. Nothing of the sort: the 
great streams of political force flow silently on to 
their destination, but not one in a thousand of their 
individual units seems to have been conscious of the 
real current of his action. The scene of politics be- 
comes a curious study. Here is one man who can 
think and speak of nothing but Mr. Jefferson’s atheism, 
while there is another who is as profoundly absorbed 
in the atrocious schemes of New England politicians 
to sell their country to the Governor-General of Can- 
ada. Here is one who can talk only of Mr. Madison’s 
dissimulation in masking his truckling subserviency to 
France; there is another whose field of political dis- 
cussion is limited to the manner in which New Eng- 
land Federalists have used blue. lights for the purpose 
of conveying signals to the British blockading fleet. 
When almost every individual thus confines his thought 
to one little corner of the political field, it is astonishing 
that the sum-total of such pettinesses should so exactly 
balance and eliminate the really petty elements and 
put the great issues into their proper place. 

Nor is this characteristic confined to ancient his- 
tory: the grandest crises of the nation’s history have 
never been able thoroughly to ennoble the expression 
of the individual’s sense of them. One need not go far 
back from the present to find cases in which the great 
issues of politics have been belittled or disguised by the 
pettier phases of them to which individuals have been 
willing to confine their attention and their motives. 

The whole process, however, has its encouraging 
side in the evidently increasing determination of 
voters, with the spread of general intelligence and the 
multiplication of channels for obtaining intelligence, 
to insist upon having definite and fundamental politi- 
cal issues presented to them, and to turn a deaf ear to 
the random recriminations which once formed the poli- 
tician’s main stock in trade. The tendency is enough 
to explain at once the progressive improvement in the 
tone of political discussion, up to and including the 
present presidential election, to which every historian 
will bear witness, and the increasing repulsion of the 
people to any attempt to revert to the methods and 
manners of the past. There are with us still more 
than enough of the remnants of the past; but men dis- 
like them more, and are continually more ready and 
prompt to protest against them. Every new appeal to 
men’s intelligence becomes a new force, making them 
more apt to resent, as an insult to their intelligence, 
any subsequent attempt to influence their decision on 
great and fundamental questions by the introduction 
of the petty and transitory party cries which used to 
be so effective. The tendency in the natural growth 
of democracy is not towards demagogism, but away 
from it: it may yield to demagogism at first, but it dis- 
counts demagogism in the end. 

We may be certain, then, that political parties will 
see more and more clearly that nothing is more profit- 
able in political discussion than a decent regard for the 
amenities of politics. Anything less than that implies 
a disrespect for the intelligence of the voters to whom 
the appeal is made; and no one will be more apt to 
feel and show an increasing sense of such disrespect 
than the voters themselves. 
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Who is the Genuine Party Man? 


IT would seem to be self-evident that political parties 
are, properly, associations of voters for the purpose of 
putting into practice certain political principles. Sucha 
purpose can only be accomplished ina free country by 
associated action — that is, by party action. We believe 
in parties, and we believe no less in political independ- 
ence. But independence im party action by no means 
implies independence of party action, The truest sort 
of an independent in politics may be a firm believer in 
parties. The genuine independent uses parties; he 
does not let parties use him. He is,in fact, the only 
true party man; the only man who uses party for the 
legitimate and essential party purpose of putting into 
practice certain definite political principles. No sight 
is more pitiful than that of a free citizen who continues 
to vote with a party that is pledged to carry out certain 
definite political principles, of which principles the 
voter heartily disapproves. The citizen who does this 
not only stultifies his own manhood, but helps to de- 
grade all political action, offers a premium to the in- 
terested professional partisan, and becomes a clog upon 
free institutions. 

There are occasions when an honest man must be 
respected in his hesitation to make a “ choice of evils,” 
but as a rule we have little sympathy for the squeam- 
ish or falsely sentimental citizen who virtually disfran- 
chises himself when great political questions are to be 
decided, or goes off on side issues, leaving the actual 
fight to men of strong convictions, pure and definite 
purposes, and genuine grasp of the situation; and we 
have quite as little sympathy for the man who through 
simple inertia or false shame and moral cowardice 
fails to make use of whichever party at the time being 
best represents his own political principles. 

The professional and interested partisan spends a 
large portion of his time in appealing to the free, in- 
dependent, and rational decision of his fellow-citizen ; 
and another large portion of his time in abusing the 
fellow-citizen who acts as he is importuned to act— 
that is, on his own unprejudiced and independent 
volition. But such abuse falls harmless at the feet of 
those who use parties intelligently, instead of submit- 
ting to act as their slaves and tools; who, far from 
despising party machinery, cheerfully make use of 
this machinery to advance what they believe to be the 
best interests of that common country which all polit- 
ical parties profess to serve. 


Manual Training. 


SINCE the writing of Mr. Patterson’s brief essay, in 
the present number of THE CENTURY, there has been 
a decided advance in the movement towards manual 
training in our public schools, and this new system 
must have the effect of lessening the tendency towards 
clerical labor. Mr. Patterson’s remarks offer, incident- 
ally, a strong argument in favor of manual training, 
though we are well aware that the advocates of the 
training of the hand base their arguments largely upon 
the consequent training of the head,—in other words, 
on the general educational value of this special branch 
of education. 
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OPEN LETTERS. 


Lincoln as a Military Man.* 


HE recent publication in THE CENTURY, in the 
Nicolay and Hay history of Abraham Lincoln, of 
documents, letters, etc. hitherto inaccessible to the 
public has shown the phenomenal superiority in civil 
matters of this man of men to his associates and his 
surroundings. Whether as a publicist, diplomate, 
statesman, constitutional lawyer, or “ politician,” he 
had no equal in those fateful and momentous days 
from 1861 to 1865. 

There are some who estimate his military ability as 
equal to his civil. My own reading of and acquaint- 
ance with the war of the Rebellion led me to enter- 
tain this opinion some years since, albeit my judgment 
in such matters is not entitled to weight enough to 
warrant its publication. 

But of all war-students none was so well qualified 
to speak with authority on this point as the late 
Colonel Robert N. Scott. His intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with the prominent actors in that war, his 
varied personal experience of military service, and, 
above all, his relation to and familiarity with the “ Re- 
bellion Records,” gave him the right to speak with 
authority. 

Having to call upon him some years since at his 
“War Records ”’ office, the business in hand led natu- 
rally to some discussion of the leaders of the army. 
Colonel Scott showed me letters, tables, and docu- 
ments, then unpublished, that led him to certain con- 
clusions in respect to certain men. Then looking up, 
he said, with enthusiasm and vehemence, “1 tell you, 
M., the biggest military man we had was Abraham 
Lincoln.” He disclaimed for him, of course, knowledge 
of military technique; but, in respect to what should 
and what should not be done, and when and where, he 
said Lincoln “was more uniformly right and less fre- 
quently wrong than any man we had.” 

Wasuincron, D. C. 


R. D. M. 


Lowell's Recent Writings. 


WHATEVER diplomacy loses in the renewed lease 
of leisure given to Mr. James Russell Lowell, there is 
a distinct gain to American letters in more fields than 
one. His recent addresses on subjects not yet wholly 
resigned to the “shouters” furnish a model for the 
“ gentleman in politics.” In these addresses he reaches 
that high standard of public duty which led him as a 
young man to speed the flight of the runaway slave 
to Canada, and which, in the later antislavery days, 
held him with Sumner at the van before the piping 
times of peace had brought the rear to the front. 
This is a clear gain for political literature; while the 
few essays—only too rare —on purely literary themes 
show no weakening of the critical faculty on the part 
of our best and keenest critic. The scholarship is as 
rich; the wit riper and more genial, less combative, 
but not less trenchant. Now we have in the new 


*See especially the present installment of the “ Life of Lin- 
coln."’"— Epiror. 


volume, “ Heartsease and Rue,’’t all the virtues lying 
behind the prose—the sure touch of the critic; the 
shrewd cast of judgment which holds state affairs to 
the tests of conscience; satire, less in quantity, but 
equal in quality to his best; and wit flashing through 
satire, giving to it a kindlier glow. Of unmodified 
satire perhaps the best specimen is the “ Tempora 
Mutantur,” dating back in form and manner to the 
oldest satirical verse, but striking the public vices of 
the times with an accuracy of aim worthy of Andrew 
Marvel, the Parliament poet of the Commonwealth 
who is less read to-day than he deserves, but of whom 
we are reminded in verses like the following: 


A hundred years ago 
If men were desman, Dates poo cal ve them so. 


Men had not patie to ofuien the graceful swerve 
Wherewith the A’sthetic Nature’s genial mood 
Makes public duty aape to poivete geod. 


But now chat Ct Seatesmanship ” is just a way 
To dodge the primal curse and make it pay, 
Since office means a kind of patent drill 

To force an entrance to the Nation’s till, 

And peculation something rather less 
Suehy than al you opel it win as “g” 

With generous curve we pill the tee line: 
Ce owindiers are porated to resign. 


Confront aechint with anni front hte, 
Stea! but enough, the world is unsevere,— 
Tweed is a statesman, Fisk a financier; 

Invent a mine, and be — the Lord knows what; 
wooure, at any rate, with what you ‘ve got. 


Even if indicted, what i is that ‘but hele 

To him who counted-i in the elective judge? 
Whitewashed, he quits the politician’s strife 
At ease in mind, with poche filled for life — 


. 


A public meeting, treated at his cost, 
Cessives tien back more virtue than he lost. 


With pt aa white, hentia a no cynic eye 
Dares see idealized a hempen tie, 

At parish meetings he conducts in prayer, 
And pays for missions to be sent elsewhere ; 
On ’Change respected, to his friends endeared ; 
Add but a Sunday-school class, he ’s revered, 
And his too early tomb will not be dumb 

To point a moral for our youth to come. 

Lines of severe satire like these are fewer in Lowell 
than those wherein humor, if it does not entirely neu- 
tralize, at least dulcifies the acids. The man who looked 
upon public life sixteen years ago — let us put it as far 
back as that — had little stomach for anything but sat- 
ire. Lowell was nolamp-blinded scholar stumbling into 
politics with a green shade over his eyes, but a man who 
saw the active side of human life in company with men 
of the widest knowledge of affairs, It has always been 
the fashion for the genuine statesman in New England 
to lounge in the scholar’s arm-chair, and for the scholar 
to hobnob, over cigars, with the statesman. Thus 
Lowell dropped into politics, in the higher sense, and 
did service some years before the “ shouters”’ of to-day 
knew how to spell the word politics. When he went to 
Spain, and afterwards to England, he went as one 


Hough- 


+ “ Heartsease and Rue.”” By James Russell Lowell. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
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trained “at the gates of the king,” and the king’s 
gates in those antislavery days were thronged by such 
men as Sumner and Phillips and Garrison, Rantoul 
and Mann, from whom, as Xenophon puts it, one could 
learn much good and no evil thing. There was always 
there a good supply of “ them literary fellers” with the 
double D’s. The scholar became a statesman, the 
statesman a scholar by force of association. There 
was then, as always, a form of statecraft which meant 
“manipulation,” which never presides at the forma- 
tion of parties based on principle; which is, in fact, 
too busy in “handling” to do much with heading 
parties; and Lowell, who had helped in his way in 
founding the old antislavery and the new Republican 
parties, could never look into the face of a“ manipulator”’ 
without a laugh; and the more he looked the more he 
laughed. The satirical laugh, as a weapon of offense, he 
was master of; and with it, better than many stump- 
speakers, he did service. It is a wholesome weapon, 
this amalgam of satire with laughter —if that can be 
called wholesome which first doubles you up and then 
cuts at the doubling-point. “ Heartsease and Rue,” 
however, is, as I have said, not greatly given to satire of 
any sort. It is the mellowest and kindliest of all Low- 
ell’s literary work. Many of the poems date back a 
quarter of a century and more. Of these one of the 
best in pure humor is, “ At the Burns Centennial,” 
which antedates the war period. For the promised 
continuation of another, “ Fitz Adam’s Story,” some 
of us have been waiting and hoping half of an average 
life. “The Origin of Didactic Poetry” reads like a 
stray leaflet from the “ Fable for Critics,” and will be 
remembered with that. The “ Agassiz,” which is 
younger, rises at times to the full height of the old 
“Commemoration Ode.” All scholars will count it a 
perpetual treasure. Of the various sonnets —a form 
of verse in which Mr. Lowell seems least successful, 
perhaps because his fancy is too rich and too discursive 
to let him follow one clear stream of thought as closely 
as the sonnet requires —the most pleasing to one 
reader at least are “ Scottish Border,” and the first and 
third of those entitled “ Bankside.” But there are two 
stanzas, sonnets in quality, and almost in form, of un- 
usually beautiful clearness. These are “ The Prison of 
Cervantes ” and “ My Portrait Gallery.” 

But how idle to try to pick out the best, when each 
will be best to some, and when all have passages not 
excelled by any poet of to-day for flavor, for humor, for 
virility, for the human quality, which still, as ever, serves 
to bring Lowell home to our hearts, and to keep his 
verse on the scholar’s table. One of these poems of 
finest reach and beauty is his. latest, “ Endymion,” 
wherein the mood, however, is of the almost incom- 
municable kind, kindled in all of us sooner or later by 
the fact that the image-making faculty of youth will 
enter at last into an unsatisfactory competition with the 
dull realism of middle life and old age. It is the mood 
which led Wordsworth, on the one hand, to write his 
grand ode on “ Immortality,” and Byron, on the other, 
to sing, in more human strain: 


O could I feel as I have felt, or be what I have been, 
Or weep as I could once have wept o’er many a vanished scene,— 
As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish though they 


So midst the withered waste of life, those tears would flow to me. 
James Herbert Morse. 
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Lectures on American History. 


THE attention given by THE CENTURY to matters of 
educational importance prompts me to bring to the no- 
tice of its vast circle of readers a project which must 
have much interest for them as citizens of this great 
republic. The value of educating and elevating their 
fellow-citizens, or of assuring that the education of fu- 
ture citizens be such as to secure their highest honesty 
and efficiency as citizens, will commend itself to all 
who are already good citizens. The project referred to 
has this end in view. 

For several years courses of lectures have been given 
to the youth of Boston with a view to afford sound in- 
struction in history and the principles of American 
institutions and government. These lectures were in- 
stituted by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, who was instru- 
mental in saving from destruction and devoting to this 
noble object the Old South Church; and these lec- 
tures have been known as the “ Old South Historical 
Courses.” In Boston they have aroused an interest in 
and an enthusiasm for political and historical study that 
has borne valuable fruit; and lately similar courses 
have been instituted in some Western cities, notably 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis, the value of the 
work having been perceived by energetic educators 
of those places. Now it is proposed seriously to push 
this work forward throughout the country wherever 
there is interest or opportunity enough for its direction 
and maintenance. Interest in and knowledge of it are 
almost everything that it is necessary to arouse. Its 
direction and maintenance will be easy, and the oppor- 
tunities for it are unlimited. It would prove valuable 
where there is even only one school, and home talent 
for its conduct could generally be found even in such 
places. The study of the local history and institutions of 
the places would in such cases be a fitting and com- 
paratively easy work, and, besides showing what real 
study and investigation mean, would lead to the larger 
study of the history and institutions of state and na- 
tion, and so prove of incalculable value. But the 
need of such work in the large cities particularly, and 
in New York more particularly, is what I wish to 
enforce now. The socialistic and communistic doc- 
trines so prevalent in these cities, the corruption so wide- 
spread among their officials,—and often, too, among 
their voters,— the ignorance so apparent of either insti- 
tutions or economics, the want of reason even, as shown 
in the misunderstanding or misapplication of the sim- 
plest and most evident principles of this science and 
in the conduct of private organizations, prove this need 
of something better in the education of citizens. 

The education of citizens is the proper work of the 
common schools. They have no other valid reason 
for existence. They have no other right to public 
money. If they fail in the education of citizens, they 
have no right whatever to public maintenance. But 
they do fail. Hence — However, we will not enforce 
the conclusion. What we do wish is to see the schools 
put on such a basis as will falsify the premises and 
consequently nullify the conclusion. To do this, some 
such work as we have touched on above is necessary. 
The schools at present are incompetent to do their 
first duty, They must be made competent. Their 
teachers must be taught —first their duty, then how to 
do it. Some such work as that of the Old South His- 
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torical Courses is needed in New York City, and in other 
cities throughout the land. In New York particularly 
the end should be primarily to instruct the teachers 
and to put the first proper work of the schools on a 
basis that will meet the hardest criticism that can be 
brought against anything — that it does not and can- 
not accomplish the first object of its existence. 


Mary R. Hargrove, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Teacher.” 


Fifty Tucks instead of One. 


ONE does not need to be a Mrs. Methuselah to re- 
member the breeze that stirred the waters of domestic 
life when the sewing-machine first became an actual, 
practical fact, and the world began to realize that a 
new and positive working power was at hand, It was, 
to begin with, a real godsend to the gentlemen of the 
press. Such eloquent paragraphs as they scattered 
broadcast from Dan to Beersheba! The emancipation 
of woman from the drudgery of the needle — what a 
theme it was for the glowing pens of the young jour- 
nalists of, say, twenty-five summers ago! There were 
to be no more “ Songs of the Shirt’’; no more pallid 
women in dreary attics, stitching away for dear life be- 
tween the daylight and the dark. Learned divines did 
not scorn to leave their Bibles and commentaries in 
unwonted tranquillity while they wrote column after 
column in praise of this new wonder. Poets sang 
pans to it, and in plainest prose manufacturers and 
agents told us what it could accomplish. Long state- 
ments were tabulated, with hand-work and machine- 


work in opposing columns. A man’s shirt, stitched 
bosom and all, could be made in so many minutes,— 
or was it an hour ?—a woman’s dress in an astonish- 
ingly brief period, and a child’s apron in just no time 


at all, Well does the writer remember one ecstatic 
editorial in a famous religious weekly, in which the 
workroom was made the arena of a merry contest be- 
tween the cutter and the machine, and save at some 
especially critical juncture, “like the rounding of a 
sleeve,” the machine always came out ahead. It was 
very eloquent and impressive, even though by the un- 
initiated it had always been supposed that “ the round- 
ing of the sleeve’? was the work of the scissors rather 
than of the needle. 

Some of the brethren took another tack, and won- 
dered what this evil world was coming to. The weaker 
sex was constitutionally lazy, as every one knew. 
American women, especially, were always ready to 
shirk their duties and responsibilities. Had they not 
forgotten how to spin and to weave? And now if they 
were to give up the sharp, disciplining needle, well 
might the lover of his country stand aghast. 

But it must be acknowledged that this tone was 
taken by but few. By most of the writers and speakers 
of the day the sewing-machine was hailed as the bene- 
factor of womankind —the herald of release from an 
intolerable bondage. An hour or two was to accom- 
plish the labor of days. Then would follow abundant 
leisure —long, quiet hours with book or pen; time to 
think, time to grow, time for one’s long neglected 
music, or for art; time for the cultivation of all 
the minor graces, and of that genial hospitality 
which can be found in its perfection only where 
there is leisure for social enjoyment. In the mo- 
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notonous measure of that tireless arm of steel lay 
the hope of the nation. For, as are the mothers, so 
are the sons. 

That was the dream of twenty-five years ago. Has it 
gone by contraries, like other dreams, or has it come 
true? How is it, O my country-women? Have we 
any more leisure than we used to have? Or do we 
put fifty tucks where we used to put one, and find a 
dozen ruffles indispensable where two used to suffice — 
to say nothing of the fact that we make garments now 
by dozens, where we used to make them by pairs? 

The relative prettiness of the garments is not now 
under discussion. The question is not one of taste, or 
of elegance, but of leisure. We all complain of being 
tired. High or low, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, 
we are all in a hurry—all trying to crowd ten hours 
of work, or study, or pleasure into six. Alike in city 
and in country, we meet women with harassed faces 
and tired eyes, nervous, restless, robbed of their birth- 
right —the quiet, restful grace which is one of woman’s 
highest charms. And, more’s the pity, when it all 
seems so needless, they are by no means the women 
who have the most really necessary work to do. Is 
there no way to help it? 

Let the fifty tucks, which are good in their place 
and by no means to be quarreled with, unless they cost 
too much, stand for the many things that bring into 
our lives useless toil, useless burdens, useless perplex- 
ities; and then ask the Yankee question, Does it pay? 
Does it pay to have the tucks at the cost of what is 
better worth having? 

Not long ago a friend showed me some dainty bits 
of needlework, the clothing of a little child, that had 
come down to her from her grandmother’s mother. 
Fine as gossamer were the fabrics used, and the in- 
finitesimal tucks and hems, the exquisite hemstitching 
and drawn-work, the delicate fagoting, the fairy-like 
stitches, were a wonder to behold. One could hardly 
believe that the lovely little garments had been made 
for actual use; had belonged to the wardrobe of a liv- 
ing child, intended for real service and not for mere 
show-pieces to be wondered at and admired. 

“ Does n’t this rather take the wind out of your sails?” 
asked one who stood near. “Talk about work and 
the hurry and flurry of this nineteenth century, and 
then look at this! Who can imagine a woman of to- 
day setting so many patient stitches into one little 
garment ? Confess now that your theories are put to 
naught.” 

“On the contrary, they are only confirmed,” I an- 
swered. “The hand that pulled these airy threads 
and set these minute, even stitches was neither hurried, 
nor flurried, nor worried. It was the willing servitor 
of a cool and quiet brain, This morsel of a frock was 
not caught up with a beating heart and throbbing 
nerves in the brief pauses of a heated, overwrought 
life, and hurried on to-completion that the child might 
display it at next week’s fancy ball or garden party. 
It was a long, happy labor of love, begun months be- 
fore it was actually needed, and slowly touched and 
retouched as an artist finishes a picture. Its every 
fold speaks of calm and quiet, of summer afternoons 
in shaded porches, or winter nights by glowing fire- 
sides. It tells of motherly love and sisterly confi- 
dences, of merry chats and friendly greetings.” 

“ But it was work, nevertheless,” said my friend; 
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“and life is life, everywhere and always. I don’t 
see how women ever had time or strength to put so 
much work on one baby dress.” 

“You ’ve hit the nail on the very head this time,” 
I replied. “That ‘one’ tells the whole story. Our 
children have dozens every season, and there is no 
end to the tucks and puffs and ruffles. Little Miss 
Mischief is arrayed in a fresh white robe in the morn- 
ing. By noon it is soiled and must go into the wash- 
tub with all its dainty superfluities. Do you suppose 
this little robe was ever played in ? — that it ever knew 
the meaning of a game at romps, or a mud-pie? By no 
means. The quaint little eighteenth century maiden 
who once owned it had a plenty of plain dimity ‘ slips,’ 
easily made and easily washed, for everyday wear. 
This was laid away in a chest sweet with rose-leaves 
and lavender, and only brought out on great occasions. 
Do not fancy for one moment that it was ever con- 
signed to the tender mercies of Chloe, or Bridget (if 
there were any Bridgets in those days), or even 
of Yankee Hannah. My lady herself ‘did up’ the 
pretty trifle, clear-starching and patting and pulling 
into shape without so much as breaking a single 
thread. How long, think you, would it have endured 
the rough handling of our day? But this little frock 
descended from child to child and did good service for 
a whole generation. One needs keen eyes to detect it, 
but it has been mended more than once —darned 
with such slow patience that the interwoven threads 
seem a part of the fabric itself.” 

Fifty tucks instead of one — tucks that speedily “ per- 
ish with the using.” The principle of the thing runs 
through the whole warp and woof of our modern life. 
As has been said before, there is no need to quarrel 
with the tucks. They are all well enough in their 
places. But to put our whole time and strength into 
them, even while we give utterance to the frequent 
complaint that there is no peace, no rest, no time for 
the grand old books or the bright new ones, or even 
to read the newspapers and thus follow the onward 
march of the stirring events of our own day— surely 
this is an absurdity. It is paying too dear for the 
whistle. It is selling one’s birthright for a very poor 
and unsavory mess of pottage. 

If they were always and everywhere beautiful — 
these tucks for which we are ready to sacrifice so much 
—there might be some excuse for yielding to their 
fascinations. For the woman who does not love beauty 
is an anomaly, a monstrosity. But fuss and feathers 
are not beauty; and there can be no true elegance that 
does not rest on the solid foundation of fitness. There- 
fore to most of us beauty must mean simplicity — the 
simplicity of life, dress, and manners, that would 
bring with it ease and leisure, and the peace'that pass- 
eth understanding. 

Tucks are not all alike, by any means; and they are 
not all made on the sewing-machine. Tucks mean one 
thing to me and another to you and still another to 
our neighbor. We have our own little private diction- 
aries, every soul of us, in the pages of which words 
bear the strangest and most contradictory significa- 
tions. It would be laughable sometimes, and sometimes 
pitiable, if we could but read the definitions, never 
thought of by Worcester, Webster, or other authorities, 
that are given in these individual lexicons of ours 
to this one word—tucks! What it means in mine I 
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do not intend to say in this presence, nor what it 
means in yours. That is our secret, and we will keep 
it. But there are women to whom it means just this: 
a relentless war with flies and dust, speckless win- 
dows, mirrors on the polished surfaces of which there 
is never a spot or blemish, and rooms too prim to be 
comfortable. It means keeping the blessed children, 
with their toys and trumpery and pretty confusion, out 
of the parlor, little finger-prints off the piano, and every 
daisy and buttercup off the carpet. To some it means 
the handsomest and costliest house in town, with the 
most elaborate furnishings, and perfection in every de- 
tail. It means the finest and whitest linen, the most 
lustrous silver, the daintiest china. To some, on the 
other hand, it means the saving of every penny, the 
adding of dollar unto dollar, no matter at what cost of 
strength and health and womanly loveliness. To others 
it stands for the latest fashion, the last new wrinkle in 
drapery, the newest fancy in laces, or for whatever may 
chance to be the brief rage of the moment. To others 
still it means puff-paste and kickshaws, and all the 
countless dainty devices of the table that are a delight 
to the eye but a weariness to the flesh. 

No one has a right to quarrel with these definitions. 
They stand, in most instances, for things good and 
desirable in themselves — these harlequin tucks that 
take so many forms, and appear in such differing 
phases. If only there were not so many of them! 
It is the whole fifty that weigh us down. One straw 
does not break the camel’s back. It is the last one of 
many that breaks it. 

The difficulty lies in learning just where to draw the 

line, which certainly must be drawn somewhere. Just 
what good thing is it that we should give up for the 
sake of having something better still ? He or she who 
can satisfactorily answer this query will deserve the 
thanks of all womankind. 
’ The question of household service grows year by 
year more perplexing and harder to solve. When one 
takes this fact into consideration and remembers that 
it is stated on good authority that three-fourths of the 
women in this country do their own work and that of 
the other fourth full one-half employ but one servant, 
how to make life more simple and easy seems a mat- 
ter of the utmost importance. It is not a mere ques- 
tion of money. The having it or the lack of it does 
not settle the matter. There are many parts of the 
country in which anything like competent service can- 
not be obtained for love or money. Of the three- 
fourths above referred to, it is safe to say that at least 
one-half of them do mot belong to the class that is con- 
tent to be merely drudges. They, like their sisters, 
are fond of books, of art in so far as they know it, of 
beauty in all its forms. They long for leisure with all 
its golden possibilities. 

But, in full accord with the spirit of our institutions, 
they are proud and ambitious — if not for themselves, 
yet for their children. And if there is one thing that the 
average American woman cannot calmly endure it is to 
be supposed ignorant of what is or is not‘ good form.” 
Not that she uses that expression. She wishes it to be 
understood that she knows what it is “the thing” to do 
as well as her neighbor does. Shall she have hash — 
the hash of her grandmother, savory and toothsome, on 
her table when the last new cook-book abases that 
plebeian dish and exacts patties, croquettes and rissoles ? 
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Perish the thought! If she break her back in the slow 
process of molding the refractory things into shape, 
or scorch her face frying them, the croquettes she will 
have if Madame La Mode so ordains, even though, if 
they told the plain truth, the chances are that not only 
she, but her husband, and her children, and the stranger 
within her gates would be forced to acknowledge that 
they decidedly preferred the hash. 

Is not this servitude of the worst description,— to 
say nothing of the folly of it,— this spending of precious 
strength and golden hours in doing what in the long 
run does not add one iota to our own happiness, 
or to that of any other living being, merely because 
somebody regards it as “the thing” to do, or to 
have it? 

Undoubtedly, whether one lives in city or country, 
it is well to follow, as far as one can without the sacrifice 
of higher things, the customs and usages of so-called 
polite society. As a rule they have at the bottom some 
wise foundation. But when we are gravely told by 
those who speak with authority that “self-respect ” 
demands of us this or that,—the observance of the 
merest trifles as to the etiquette of table service, or 
of anything of a like nature,—is it not time to pause 
and to take a fresh start? The loss of self-respect is a 
terrible thing. Its preservation is so vital a point that it 
seems hardly wise to set up standards that are abso- 
lutely out of reach of the vast majority of American 
housewives and home-makers. 

Is it certain that the new ways are always better, 
and wiser, and more refined than the old ways? Then 
again, have we not all read something about the folly of 
putting new wine into old bottles? 

There is such a thing, alas! as losing all the 
strength and dignity out of a life by ill-considered at- 
tempts to change its current. The broad, full stream is 
apt to dwindle away in numberless small channels, and 
its power dwindles likewise. After men and women 
have gone much beyond the middle mile-stone, sudden 
changes as to style of living, household service, and 
the like are not apt to add greatly either to their dig- 
nity or to their happiness. In short, there are many 
conceivable circumstances under which one tuck is infi- 
nitely better than fifty. 

Julia C. R. Dorr. 


“The Right Man for Our Church." 


ALTHOUGH some of the clerical abilities and accom- 
plishments expected to be constantly in readiness at a 
moment’s notice for the use of Christian congregations 
and the general, public are to be found chiefly in the 
imaginations of inconsiderate and not over-intelligent 
laymen, the demand for them is none the less difficult 
to meet. As proved in the letters written by expect- 
ant committees, they sometimes mount up in number 
and variety till they reach the summit of absurdity. 
The professor of a theological seminary, receiving one 
of these epistles which enumerated the long and dis- 
couraging list of talents and requisites necessary in the 
character and attainments of one who should be fit for 
the pastorate of “our church,” replied to the commit- 
tee to the effect that “we have no man now in this 
seminary such as you describe, and doubt if we ever 
had one.” Manners, dress, voice, elocution, public 
spirit, magnetic attraction for young people, wife, num- 
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ber of children, extravagance or parsimony in living, 
executive talent, interest in education and temperance, 
gracefulness at weddings, appropriateness of manner 
and speech at funerals —all these, besides those many 
qualifications which are really needed to make a good 
preacher, come in for a share of criticism, and form 
important factors in the layman’s ideal of the clergy- 
man he would like, or thinks he would like, as the pas- 
tor of his church. 

It is here submitted, therefore, that in no other oc- 
cupation is so much expected in things which are really 
non-essential to it. That a minister should be a good 
man, sound in the Christian faith, and an interesting 
and sensible preacher goes without saying. Every 
congregation should look for these things, and be 
thankful for all else that may chance to go with them; 
but is it not true that so much more than these is of- 
ten demanded that it can truthfully be said that the 
follower of no other occupation is subjected to so 
many and so severe tests concerning matters which lie 
outside professional requirements? The carpenter, or 
plumber, or mason is simply required to do his work 
well; his opinions, and dress, and social powers, to- 
gether with the qualities of his wife and the number 
of his family, are not subjects of public inquiry. We do 
not ask whether the lawyer has a pleasing voice, or the 
physician a becoming and stylish dress, or the archi- 
tect a taking manner, or the army officer a charming 
wife, or the school-teacher a magnetic bearing ina 
drawing-room, although these may be desirable pos- 
sessions: we ask whether the man understands his 
business in its essentials, is learned in its details, and 
skillful in the practice of it. 

These demands made upon the ministerial profession 
are often more exacting among the less intelligent than 
among the educated, so that it is sometimes said in 
clerical circles that those who know the least concern- 
ing the long and laborious preparation required to fit 
men for the modern pulpit, and concerning the proper 
characteristics of a good preacher, are the most em- 
phatic in their insistence on a great number and variety 
of qualifications in their minister. A small country 
church in Massachusetts, many years ago, criticised 
quite sharply the services of a man whom they sup- 
posed to be preaching for them as a candidate, and 
were much surprised afterwards to learn that he al- 
ready occupied a position as pastor much more promi- 
nent and influential than they would have believed 
possible. I remember also a case where a small city 
congregation that had among its members scarcely a 
man that was even fairly well educated heard a man 
preach several Sabbaths. He was a graduate of a New 
England college and of one of the best of our theolog- 
ical seminaries, a man of good address, scholarly and 
gentlemanly in his pulpit manners, a careful, thought- 
ful sermonizer, and a fluent speaker. He was disliked ; 
and when some of the chief men were questioned as to 
the cause of dissatisfaction, they replied, “ He does n’t 
have a commanding presence.” The readers of this 
letter will recall one of old of whom it was said that 
his bodily presence was weak and his speech contempt- 
ible; but they will be forced to admit that Paul was, 
after all, something of a preacher. This congregation 
in search of a “ commanding presence”’ were a feeble 
folk, numerically and financially ; and though the Lord’s 
people, however poor and weak, ought, theoretically, to 
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have the very best in the way of spiritual food, yet as 
things are in the church, as well as in the world, it is a 
question whether they were wholly wise in looking for 
perfection in the Lord’s vessel, and whether they were 
not too slow in appreciating the Lord’s grace contained 
in it; and although ministers ought not to be rated by 
the amount of salary that they receive, still this in- 
cident will remind many of the man who said, con- 
cerning an underpaid servant girl, “ You can’t expect 
all the Christian virtues for two dollars a week,” 

In proof of the singular demands sometimes made 
upon the minister, not only for needful qualifications 
not looked for in other professions, but also for those 
which do not really form a part of the clergyman’s 
necessary outfit for his work, I offer for perusal a let- 
ter written less than five years ago by a member of a 
church in one of the largest and oldest and — will it be 
believed ?— most cultured of our American cities. It 
was written by one layman to another. The writer 
was a member of the “supply committee ” appointed 
to “look for the right man” as pastor, and the 
epistle is one of inquiry into the fitness of a certain 
minister who had been recommended to him for the 
position, Leaving out dates and proper names and a 
single sentence, which might furnish a clue to identi- 
fication, I give the letter verbatim, without correction 
of rhetoric, grammar, italics, or punctuation. 


MR. —— ——. 

My DEAR Sir: I have this day read your letter di- 
rected to my friend Mr......... relative to Rev. Mr..... 
Ree AR My church relation is with...... church, 
chairman of the committee &c,— delegated to find just the 
man for........ church, We have enjoyed the opportu- 
nity in listening to several fine speakers — but very few 
of them are considered what is needed — or fitted for this 
pulpit and people,— a defect in voice — physique or man- 
nerism. It requires a strong full rounded voice — to be 
heard in the auditorium of the sanctuary — we can seat 
1200, & everybody must hear in our church. Our con- 
gregation during the time Dr..... has been with us has 
averaged 700 or 800— We must have a man who has the 
make up ¢emporally & spiritually, who will bring in 1300 
& fill ‘us to oventiowlug — Our church membership is 
400-— we want a membership not less than 1200— We 
think with God’s help & the right man — who is a good 
seed sower, can do it— we have a good operative force 
—— & there is material in abundance — needing to be 
square-hewed & numbered for the building. The streets 
are full of houses on both sides & there are to be found 
rough ashlers to be hammered — We need a master 
workman in the gospel. 

Will you please give me the exact measurement of 
ee (confidentially if you say so) that is to say .... 

Is he a man of deep wk & yet a social & ready 
man —an original man? in thought & utterances—a 
real student of God—man & nature? Are his illustra- 
tions forcible & impressive? &c, &c. Does he use a 
manuscript? What ishis salary ? How much family ?— 
where did he graduate, in Theology ? How does hestand 
on the Andover question? &c, | am satisfied that some 
are born to be Teachers. If my request is granted and 
the reply is satisfactory I feel sure that some of our com- 
mittee will go and listen to Mr..... 

Fraternally yours 

These can hardly be termed modest demands. To 
say nothing of the requirement that the minister should 
draw a hundred more people than the church will ac- 
commodate, and also convert and make communicants 
of the exact twelve hundred which the church does 
accommodate, the particularity of some of these ques- 
tions is certainly interesting. One wonders why the 
inventory did not include an inquiry as to the cut of 
collar or style of boots worn by the aspiring seeker 
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fora pulpit. As if a minister should be expected to tell 
a committee or a church what he thought of the com- 
plicated phases of the Andover matter; or was an- 
swerable to a church committee for the number of his 
children! But things still more singular are sometimes 
the subject of criticism. “ We cannot allow a man to 
preach as a candidate here,”’ said the shrewd deacon of a 
New England church, ‘“ He must be accepted on his 
record; for should he preach as a candidate, Dr. Blank 
might object to him on the ground of his lack of grace- 
fulness in taking off his overcoat.’’ Not long since, in 
an Eastern city, a candidate for a pastorate was rejected 
after being heard, and inquiry elicited the fact that one 
of the objections made to him was that he wore a “fly 
tie.”” No defense of this hapless seeker for a pastorate 
will be here attempted. Doubtless our brother was 
verily guilty in wearing a tie that fastened itself to the 
shirt button with a bit of rubber; but it ought to be 
said in partial extenuation of his offense that although 
he had not, like one of whom we have read, given his 
whole mind to his neck-tie, it might have been for the 
reason that he was somewhat preoccupied in the at- 
tention bestowed upon the spirituality and helpfulness 
of his sermon, and the appropriateness of his prayers. 

When one considers the many different tastes and 
preferences to be found in a large modern congrega- 
tion, and remembers that these tastes have reference 
so much more largely than in former years to external 
and non-essential matters, it will be readily appre- 
hended by those outside the ministry that the business 
of “ candidating ’’ is admirably adapted to strike terror 
to the heart of a minister of ordinarily sensitive nerves. 
The radical idea of it is false to begin with, Thatidea 
is, when stated in plain words, that a church, by hear- 
ing a man. preach for a single Sunday, can learn suffi- 
ciently of his character and abilities for the work of 
the ministry to decide off-hand whether he is the man 
they want, or rather, whether he is the man they need, 
to live with them and be their minister week after 
week and year after year. Suppose a great corpora- 
tion should insist that its employment of a lawyer as its 
permanent solicitor should turn, not on his general 
record as a lawyer, but on the impression he made on 
the directors by the delivery of a single plea before a 
jury. Suppose a medical institution should allow its 
action in the appointment of a physician toa responsible 
place to be decided by the management and result of 
his practice in a single case of fever. The comparisons 
are not wholly false or inapt. In many respects the 
lawyer or the physician put to such a test would have 
the advantage of the minister. The deeper and more 
subtle qualities of character, the sources of power and 
influence, the secret fountains of social and spiritual 
strength which are so largely elements in the success 
of a pastor, might manifest themselves but faintly in a 
trial sermon. The candidate in many cases comes to 
the ordeal a complete stranger to the congregation ; he 
is perhaps unaccustomed to the order of service, or the 
pulpit is not of the proper height, or he is not as well 
as usual—has taken a cold on the long journey made 
to keep this appointment, or is suffering from head- 
ache. Any one of these may seriously affect a preacher, 
especially in our non-liturgical churches, where so 
much depends upon the personal appearance- of the 
speaker; and on a critical occasion like this, where 
success is likely to turn on appearances, a seemingly 
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insignificant circumstance may disconcert a sensitive 
man and unfit him for his work. A slight physical ail- 
ment, or the unaccountable loss of the preaching mood 
which sometimes afflicts a minister of nervous tempera- 
ment, may cripple the mental energies and so abate that 
vigor and alertness of mind which are necessary to the 
proper outfit of the preacher for his work, especially 
where much of that work is extemporaneous, that he 
may fail to show his real power as a preacher. The 
choice of a theme is difficult at such atime, and may be 
unfortunate for that particular congregation or that par- 
ticular time, on account of certain local circumstances 
of which the preacher is ignorant; or it may fail to 
give a proper idea of the average range and kind of 
his usual discourse. But he is here, and he must be 
heard. No matter what the drawbacks, he must 
preach; and preach as a man to whom the assembly 
is looking as their possible pastor. He must make his 
“impression,” and the action of the parish is to turn 
on that impression. 

To a sensitive man, the whole business is repulsive ; 
to a man with a fine moral sense, there is a certain 
feeling of the insincerity of it. It seems to him as 
much a “performance” as the solo of the gallery 
singer is sometimes said to be. He is here professedly 
to preach the gospel and to do good to the souls of men ; 
he is here really to show these people how gracefully 
and impressively and eloquently he can do it. The 
whole business carries a hollow and unreal look, He 
feels instinctively that comparatively few will be im- 
pressed by the depth, beauty, truth, sweetness, or 
soundness —if such there be—of his discourse, or by 
the simplicity and reverence of feeling in his prayers ; 
and that the large proportion of the assembly will 
be thinking of the manner rather than the matter, of 
form rather than substance. His face attracts one, his 
voice another, his pathetic tones another, his “man- 
ner” another, his comments on the Scripture another, 
his undemonstrative method another. But other peo- 
ple are repelled by the same things. A ministry of 
months and years might correct these bad impressions 
and confirm the good ones; but the minister is here 
for only one Sunday and then flits to other fields, to 
pass through the same ordeal. The “impression” 
must necessarily be imperfect as a correct idea of 
what the candidate is as a preacher and pastor. 
Moreover, the minds of all being so largely engaged 
in taking what strikes the eye and makes a temporary 
impression on the ear, the service as a religious ser- 
vice is a failure. It is not a service sincerely conducted 
by one unconscious of himself and aiming at spiritual 
effect alone, nor one in which the hearers heartily 
enter, or can heartily enter, with the simple desire that 
they may worship God, and receive thereby spiritual 
benefit to themselves. The obvious conclusion is, that 
the more refined or sensitive the man is who submits 
to this ordeal, the more likely will he be of to do his 
best, or J¢ his best. He will find more difficulty 
than some other men of less refinement of character, 
because he will be more conscious of the false and 
unreal position which he has allowed himself to fill. 
The practice must be more or less demoralizing to 
a church that Sunday after Sunday keeps up this 
business of listening to candidates, and it must be more 
or less debasing to the ministers who accept invita- 
tions to enter into the arrangement. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


If this letter shall awaken the desire of any to 
seek some more reasonable plan of securing pastors 
for our churches, following out perhaps the excellent 
suggestions offered by Dr. Gladden in a recent num- 
ber of THE CENTURY, its purpose will be fulfilled. 
At any rate it can do no harm to call attention to the 
immoderate desires and expectations of laymen in their 
search for imaginary and impossible ministers, and to 
that emphasis which they too often lay upon tests and 
qualifications which are not really necessary to a faithful 
and successful ministry. 

Forrest F, Emerson. 

Newport, R. I. 


“ Aunt Martha” Grayson. 


Ir seems to me fitting to the story of “The Gray- 
sons ” to publish a little incident connected with “ Aunt 
Martha” that came under my personal observation. 

The incident of which I speak occurred when Lin- 
coln and Douglas were making their famous tour of 
Illinois, and were to speak at Havanna, Mason County, 
Illinois. 

About 6 o’clock on the day previous there came to 
the house of the friend with whom I was stopping an 
old lady who had walked I do not know how many 
miles to see “dear Old Abe.” She wore a calico 
sun-bonnet and a clean dark calico dress of rather 
scant proportions and was toil-worn and withered, but 
withal had such a kindly face that one forgot her 
homely attire and backwoods manners, 

She talked incessantly of Mr. Lincoln, always call- 


ing him “ Old Abe,” and was so eager and trembling 
in her desire to see him that I could not help wonder- 
ing what possible interest she could have in him, or 


he in her. I learned that Lincoln, years before, had 
saved the life of her son, who was accused of murder, 
and no scrap of evidence seemed possible to save him 
from the gallows. Here, then, was the mother of the 
young man whose story I had so often heard, 

The next morning the old lady was up long before 
the rest of us, nervously roaming about, and scarcely 
able to control her agitation. ‘I am going to be the 
first to greet ‘Old Abe’ when he leaves the boat,” 
she said over and over again; “and I want to tell 
him how glad I am that he has become so great.” 

She did not wait for the steam-whistle to herald his 
coming. With trembling fingers she tied the strings 
of her sun-bonnet under her chin, lighted her pipe,— 
I’m sure I’m not mistaken in this,—and hurried 
nervously away, saying as she left, “I must be the first 
to take him by the hand.” And sure enough she was. 
The whistle blew, the crowd surged down to the land- 
ing, but the old lady was already there. No sooner 
was the plank thrown out than “ Aunt Martha” stepped 
upon it, and was indeed the first to meet and greet 
“Old Abe.” 

She came back to the house shortly after, her face 
radiant with joy, the tears still coursing down her 
withered cheeks, and cried out between intervals of 
hysterical sobs: “I ’ve seen him— he was not ashamed 
of me —he took my old hand and wrung it with a will, 
saying, ‘ Howdy, Aunt Martha? How are all the folks? 
I ’m right glad to see you,’” 


Mrs. H. L. Tobien. 


CLEVELAND, Onto. 





BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Lord Bacon and the Vail Telegraphic Code. 


In the April number of THe Century Mr. Pope,in 
his article on “The American Inventors of the Tele- 
graph,” claims for Mr. Vail the “conception of an alpha- 
betical code, based on the elements of time and space.”’ 

Without desiring to detract in the slightest from Mr. 
Vail’s credit as an inventor, and admitting that this con- 
ception and its realization were with him original, he 
was not, in the language of patents, the first, as well as 
the original, inventor of tiis conception. 

Bacon, in the first chapter of the Sixth Book of “ De 
Augmentis Scientiarum ” refers to a “ contrivance” of 
a cipher which he “ devised himself when he was at 
Paris in his early youth, and which he still thinks 
worthy of preservation.” It is what he calls “an alpha- 
bet of two letters’; and though he transposes these 
two letters through five spaces to form the twenty- 
four letters of our alphabet then in common use (I 
and J and U and V not being discriminated), he adds 
this remarkable paragraph : 
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“ Nor is it a slight thing which is thus by the way 
effected, for hence we see how thoughts may be com- 
municated at any distance of space, by means of any 
objects perceptible, either to the eye or ear, provided 
only that those objects are capable of wo differences ; as 
by dells, trumpets, torches, gun shots, and the like.” 

I think I justly call this paragraph remarkable, in 
view of the development of this idea which has since 
taken place. The Vail alphabet for the telegraph, the 
signaling by flashes of light, the sounding upon whistles 
and bells, and the daily discovery of “ some new field of 
usefulness for this universal symbolic language ”’ to 
which Mr. Pope refers are, almost in terms, set out 
by Bacon in this paragraph. 

How much older than Bacon this method of alpha- 
betic distinction is I cannot say. Perhaps if Wendell 
Phillips were alive he would trace it back to the 
Greeks, or to the Phenicians, and then say that the 
name of the Egyptian from whom they got it was 
long since forgotten. 


Wasuincton, D, C, 


R. D. Mussey. 
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Torm, 


E’R law! Sis’ Jane, ef dat ain’t you! 
Come in an’ tek a cheer; 

I ain’t sot eyes upon yo’ face 

Sence hawg-ki in’ time las’ year, 
Lemme dus’ it wid my ap’on, ’kase 

I’s ’feard yo’ ’ll spile yo’ dress; 
We ’s kinder late dis mornin’, an’ 

T’ings is all in a mess. 


Heah, Jim! bring mammy a tu’n er wood 
(Yo’ dad des sont a load). 

Lize! fetch some water from de spring — 
(Nigger, doan’ brek dat gode! ) 

How ’s all yo’ folks? Well? Dat is good; 
An’ we all des is prime. 

I ’m gwine to tell yo’ ’bout Torm’s gal 
Ef yo’ ’Il des gimme time. 


Ver see, Torm ’s gone an’ ’gage’ heself 
Ter a likely gal— but min’, 

She ain’t no a nigger, mun! 
She ’s de molliglassy” kine, 

Des ’bout de culler ob gingerbread — 
Sis’ Jane! whot ’s de motter wid you! 

Yo’ face ’bout as long as two o’ my arms, 
An’ yo’ lips is fa’rly blue. 


How ’s Torm, yo’ say, Sis’ Jane? How’s Torm? 
Why, my Torm, he ’s all right; 


* By some called moligasker, supposed to be a corruption of 


Madagascar. 
t Barbed-wire fence. 


He went to see his Sylvie walk 
De cake-walk des las’ night — 
Bad news ? I spec dat shote o’ mine 
Done hang in de bobby cuet fence; 
Lize druv him out a while ago, 
An’ he hain’t nuvver come back sence. 


Bad news ’bout Torm? Go ’way, Sis’ Jane! 
’T ain’ nothin’ happen to Torm; 
He ’s haulin’ ralveat aa to-day 
Down on ole marster’s farm. 
De railroad! — dat wuz hit, yer say ?— 
De railroad danejus place ? — 
Tell me de Gospel troof, Sis’ Jane! 
I sees death in yo’ face. 


De train come tyarrin’ ‘long, yer say, 
An’ Torm cyarn’t hol’ de hoss; 

De injine shriek so furous dat 
He r’ar, an’ pitch, an’ toss, 

An th’ow Torm out, an’ den de wheels 
Des strek him on de hade ? 

An’ now you ’s tryin’ ter splain ter me 
Dat my boy Torm—is dade? 


’T ain’ while to tell me dat, Sis’ Jane! 
Torm cuddent die ’fore me. 
Heish! what ’s dat rumblin’ ‘long de road ? 
Dey ’s bringin’ him — home— ter me ? 
Lawd Jesus! come hyar to me now, 
An’ tell me what I done! 
De Lawd hab mussy upon me! 
O Torm! my son, my son! 


Sarah A, Peple. 






































































Ballade of Beseeching. 
(TO MR. A-ST-N D-BS-N,) 
** Virelais, ballades, and verses vain.” Spenser. 


BALLADE, quatorzain too, we know. 
We know rondeau and triolet. 
We ’ve turned a villanelle or so, 

And even the pantoum we have met. 
Sestines we conned (but did not get 
Much pleasure from them, we must say) ; 
But this one thing escapes us yet — 

Pray tell us what ’s a virelai. 


The rondel’s mazes to and fro 
We trod, lost there as in a net, 
The chant-royal essayed — but oh, 
We left it, half way, in a pet: 

It cannot be “cast in one jet”’ ; 
We like, beside, a thing more gay, 
ss like some stately minuet. 
Pray tell us what’s a virelai. 


’T is now too late to school to go 

To study French — the alphabet 
Of parley-voo, that language deax, 

e never learned, to our regret, 

Else even that task ourselves we ’d set. 
Alas, is there o other way ? 

Our flesh we ’re losing from the fret ! 
Pray tellus what ’s a virelai. 


ENVOY. 


Poet, of gratitude our debt 
Is greater, now, than we can pay; 
But still we sue (with eyes tear-wet) — 
“ Pray tell us what ’s a virelai! ”’ 


Alice Williams Brotherton. 


Little Mamma. 


Why is it the children don’t love me 
As they do mamma? 

That the put her ever above me — 
* Little mamma” ? 

I’m sure I do all that I can do. 

What more can a rather big man do, 
Who can’t be mamma — 

Little mamma? 


Any game that the tyrants suggest, 
* Logomachy,” — which I detest,— 
Doll-babies, hop-scotch, or base-ball, 
I’m always on hand at the call. 
When Noah and the others embark, 
I’m the elephant saved in the ark. 
[ creep, and I climb, and I craw] — 
By turns am the animals all. 
For the show on the stair 
I’m always the bear, 
The chimpanzee, or the kangaroo. 
It is never, ““ Mamma,— 
Little mamma,— 
Won't you?” 


My umbrella ’s the pony, if any — 

None ride on mamma’s parasol ; 

I’m supposed to have always the penny 
For bon-bons, and beggars, and all. 

My room is the one where they clatter — 
Am I reading, or writing, what matter ! 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


My knee is the one for a trot, 

My foot is the stirrup for Dot. 

If his fractions get into a snarl 

Who straightens the tangles for Karl? 
Who bounds Massachusetts and Maine, 
And tries to bound flimsy old Spain? 


y; 
It is /, 
Papa,— 
Not little mamma! 


That the youngsters are ingrates don’t say. 
I think they love me—in a way — 
As one does the old clock on the stair,— 
Any curious, cumbrous affair 
That one ’s used to having about, 
And would feel rather lonely without. 
I think that they love me, I say, 
In a sort of tolerant way; 
But it’s plain that papa 
Is n’t little mamma. 


Thus when shadows come stealing anear, 
And things in the firelight look queer ; 
When shadows the play-room enwrap, 
They never climb into my lap 
And toy with my head, smooth and bare, 
As they do with mamma’s shining hair ; 
Nor feel round my throat and my chin 
For dimples to put fingers in; 
Nor lock my neck in a loving vise 
And say they ’re “ mousies ”— that ’s mice— 
And will nibble my ears, 
Will nibble and bite 
With their little mice-teeth, so sharp and so white, 
If I do not kiss them this very minute — 
Don’t-wait-a-bit-but-at-once-begin-it.— 
Dear little papa! 
That ’s what they say and do to mamma. 


If, mildly hinting, I quietly say that 
Kissing ’s a game that more can play at, 
They turn up at once those innocent eyes 
And I suddenly learn to my great surprise 

That my face has “ prickles ’— 

My mustache tickles. 
If storming their camp I seize a pert shaver, 
And take as a right what was asked as a favor, 

It is, “*O Papa, 

How horrid you are— 

You taste exactly like a cigar!” 


But though the rebels protest and pout, 

And make a pretense of driving me out, 

I hold, after all, the main redoubt,— 

Not by force of arms nor the force of will, 

But the power of love, which is mightier still. 
And very deep in their hearts, I know, 
Under the saucy and petulant “ Oh,” 

The doubtful “ Yes,” or the naughty “ No,” 
They love papa. 


And down in the heart that no one sees, 
Where I hold my feasts and my jubilees, 
I know that I would not abate one jot 
Of the love that is held by my little Dot 
Or my great big boy for their little mamma, 
Though out in the cold it crowded papa. 
I would not abate it the tiniest whit, 
And I am not jealous the least little bit; 
For I'll tell you a secret: Come, my dears, 
And I ’ll whisper it— right-into-your-ears — 
I too love mamma, 
Little mamma! 
Charles Henry Webb, 
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